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A golden haze conceals the horizon, 
A golden sunshine slants across the meadows; 
The pride and prime of summer time is gone, 
But beauty lingers in these Autumn shadows. 





The wild hawk’s shadow fleets across the grass, 
Its softened gray the softened green outvying, 
And fair scenes fairer grow while yet they pass, 
As breezes freshen when the day is dying. 
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O, sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laugh- 

ter, . 

The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor 
spring, 

And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 


—George Arnold. 
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Supt. Christensen, Salt Lake City ; 


WSLS. FA. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

















Save Your Time and Money 


Are you satisfied with your present position, certificate, salary, or do you wish to spend your spare moments—moments 





that would otherwise be wasted—in a way that will insure you a higher grade certificate, prepare you to pass a more difficult exam- 
ination, prepare you to occupy a better position at a better salary, or furnish you with a good business education? 

Can you afford to spend the time and money necessary to pursue a course at school? It is not necessary for you to do so, as 
we can give you a Course by Mail at your home, which you can pursue by merely devoting your spare moments, and at less than 


one-tenth the cost of a similar course at school. 


Send for Catalogue Today and Arrange for this Fall’s Study. 


Names of Courses 

Normal Course (26 weeks.) Advanced Normal 
Course (26 weeks.) Scientific Course (26 weeks.) 
Student’s Course (13 weeks.) Drawing Course (12 
weeks.) Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each.) Book- 
keeping Course (13 and 26 weeks.) Shorthand Course 
(13 and 26 weeks.) Commercial Law Course (13 
weeks.) Commercial Arithmetic Course (13 weeks.) 
Letter Writing Course (13 weeks.) Spelling Course 
(13 weeks.) Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks.) 


Complete Information Given in Our Catalogue 


Tuition Rates 
The Tuition Fee for the Normal or Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks) is $10.00; pay- 
able in installments, or $9.00 cash; for the students, Drawing, Penmanship, Commercial 
Law, Correspondence, $6.00 payable in installments, $5.00 cash with application; for Book- 
koeping (26 weeks) $16.00, payable in installments, $15.00 cash with application; Bookkeep- 





this term I am getting $50 per‘month. 









ing (13 weeks) $10.00 payable in installments, $9.00 cash with application. 





September 14th is the date on which our special Autumn Classes commence work, and all who send by that date will be 
given a discount from the tuition rates. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, Dansville, N. Y. 


Proof from Students 


Prepared for Examination 
A. G. Bowen, Clarendon, N. Y., says of the Drawing Course:—I took the 
Teachers’ Uniform Examination for a Second Grade, and received a stand- 
ing of 80 per cent, the highest anyone else received was 65 percent. So you 
can see what your Drawing Course has done for me. 
Furnishes a Thorough Review 
The Course furnishes a thorough review, saves time which would other- 
wise be wasted, and cultivates a love for home study. The benefits cannot 
be estimated until studied. GRACE Davis, Big Springs, Ohio. 
Secured a Certificate 
I passed our country examination a few weeks ago, and received a four 
years’ certificate, whlch I feel I owe largely to your Normal Course which 
I had just completed. J. M. RosBinson, Shinnston, W. Va. 
As Good as a Summer School 
By devoting from 2 to 8 hours a day to the lessons, a student can get as much-informa- 


tion in a Course such as you send’out asin any ordinary Summer Normal. I know for 
I’ve tried both. 


Wo. N. NEELEY, Oakville, Wash. 


Incresse in Salary 
I gained a great deal by taking your Normal Course. Last term I got $30 per month, and 
JOHN SIMMONS, Kersey, Pa. 


Send Povtal Card for Our Catalogue 

















Leaders in their Respective Classes. 


Famous American Statesmen and Orators 





In making up your list of journals for the year, it will be to 
your advantage to select one of the following liberal offers: 


NORSIAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, 50c a year, $1.00 for three years. 
PRIMARY PLANS, $1.00 a year, 
WORLD’S EVENTS, 5oc a year, $1.00 for three years. 


Combinations: 


ALL THREE JOURNALS, One Year.. veseeeeeees $1.60 
NORIAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, One Y 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Years WOR Eats One Year. Both 1.30 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, Three Y 
PRIMARY Ere tebe _ } Both 1 .60 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, One Year... Both 90 

WORLD’S EVENTS, One Year...............00.cecesceeceecce } . 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS 

wo ORLD’ "Ss EVENTS. Threey og ; hick sump tee Yer--} Both 1.30 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, Three Years} Both 1,30 
e 


ORLD’S EVENTS, 


MAL INSTRUCT “ei S$ WORLD. 
NORMAL "S EVENTS. OR-TE Ache adigine neq rian echo } Both 1.60 


oes. © wacparanaesecesear 
WORLD'S EVENTS, Re nore inte } Both 1.30 
PRIMARY PLANS, One Year.........00..-cs0ececsseeceeeceees 
Ss eee fuses Wee } Both 1.60 


Present subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR can get WoRLD’s EVENTS 
one year for 40 cents or three years for 60 cents or PRIMARY PLANS one 
year for 60 cents. 

Woman’s Home Companion or Success will be furnished one year for 
an additional amount of 60 cents sent in connection with an order for 
one or more of our publications. . 

Every teacher of whatever grade should read NorMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

Every teacher of primary subjects should read PRIMARY PLANS. 

Every person who desires to keep well informed regarding the world’s 
affairs should read WorLpD’s EVENTS. 

The three journals furnish an unusually broad and comprehensive working outfit for the 


progressive teacher, and the low price places them within the reach of practically every 


teacher in America. An Agent Wanted in every City and every County in the Unite 
States to take orders for our winlicntions Our terms to Agents are the most liberal. Write 
for full particulars. 


Past and Present, with Biographical Sketches, including Every Noted 
Orator from the Earliest Period of Our History to the Present Time 
and Their Most Famous Orations in Full. Alexander K. McClure, 
LL. D., Editor. : 


Six Volumes, 12 mo. Cloth, Gilt, Illustrated, Boxed, Pub- 
lisher’s Price $9.00, Size of Volumes 5 by 7 1-2 
inches, 2,300 Pages. 

It isa set of books especially adapted to the student of the present 


generation and there is no collection of literature that the intelligent 
young student could study with greater profit. 


How to Secure these Books. 


The entire set of six volumes will be sent prepaid as a reward— 


For Subscriptions (new or renewal) Amounting to $6.00. 


For Subscriptions (‘‘ ‘‘ ‘¢ -) Amounting to $5.00 and $ .60 Cash. 
For Subscriptions (“ “ ‘¢ ) Amounting to $4.00 and $1.20 Cash. 
. For Subscriptions (‘‘ ‘ ‘«« ) Amounting to $3.00 and $2.40 Cash. 
For Subscriptions (‘* ‘‘ ‘* -) Amounting to $2.00 and $3.00 Cash. 
For Subscriptions (“ ‘“ ‘“ -) Amounting to $1.00 and $3.60 Cash. 


Note: Full amount received for subscriptions should be remitted. Agent’s own sub- 
scription cannot be counted toward securing the premium books. 


NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, WoRLD’S EVENTS and PRIMARY PLANS are ac- 
knowledged leaders in their respective classes. The subscription price 
of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR and WorRLD’s EvENnTs is 50 centsa year or $1.00 
for three years, each; of PRIMARY PLANs $1.00 a year. 


A little energetic work soliciting orders for these journals will enable 
you to possess an entire set of the ‘‘Famous American Statesmen and 
Orators.’’ Sample copies of the journals sent free to all club raisers. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO, 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, V. Pres. 
D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS, Treas. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH P. BEMIs, Editor, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


To whom all contributions intended for its pub- 
lication should be addressed. 


TERAS. 


SUBSCRIPTION—S1.00 2 year. Aspecial rate 
of 50c. a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 
those paying in advance, whether new or renew- 
al subscriptions, 

Foreign postage 40c. per year extra. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, ifany, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 





The Normal Instructor =- Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly they will confer a favor 
by giving notice, thus enabling us to send another 
copy. Itis fp tenon only during the school year, 
the July and August numbers being omitted. 

Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his pever must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 

Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 

Agents are desired to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 140,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, 
N. Y., postoffice. 





Contents. 


National Educational Association—Jane A. 
BROWATE . oc ccccccccccccscccccccccecccces 7 
Health and Growth of Children (Paper)— 
William W. Hastings. Current Biogra- 
hy of American Educators: Theodore 
and D. H. Christensen......... 8 





. Noss 
zee Gare resp tit 8 setts Bay 
e Ce) ary E. erald..... ‘ 
My Rivsland {Panes Wienebure. ie 11 * * * Subscription price 50c a year, $1.00 for three years. Special rstes on club orders. 
Russia—H. Justin Roddy, M.S.,M. Pd.,.... 12 " 4 Present subscribers to one of our journals can get either or both of the others at a 
ou Gratien Sor Begeanee—Ansie Chase.... 15 ‘* American Heroes and Heroism.’’ reduction of twenty per cent from the regular prices. 
Nature: Plan for Twenty Weeks’ Work...... 16|By William A. Mowry, Ph. D., and ; 4 : 

The Swallows—Annie Chase Pe es eT W Arthur May Mowry, A. M. Cloth School Libraries and Supplementary Reading. Read our 
ptem ot error ° 54 % ‘ i ; ; J 
Manuai Training. Raphia Hats and Beits, Illustrated. 223 pages. Introductory advertisements appearing in this number, or send for our complete cat- 

Mertice MacCrea Buck................. 19 ice 60 Th af f hi alogue, listing at very low prices more than 2,000 choice titles. En- 
tener tong a yg Parte area tess : 7 ag = ip actors” areal liven your class work by the use of our new series of Five Cent Classic 
cture Story SE ae ‘ : ; sics, 
‘A Eugene Field Afternoon--Grace B. Faxon 28 toric characters and acts of bravery 
a +. yggiggedimematesetiemibemmmt under varied conditions are just the School Souvenirs that are Unique. Your name, the pupils’ 
an SE eae ; : : 2 ’ 

The Young Chicken and the Old Fox (Poet- kind that appeal to boys and girls. names and all else which go to make up our Souvenirs and Souvenir 
is (Postry) Mrs. ison sa caan 26 a geet 7m pene — are well Booklets render them the most appropriate gifts obtainable for pupils. 
RINT WORK OAIOS,..0.5.0105 0000 osvacdecesiee'se once chosen and have a value and a purpose 0 oli s 2ase, iv 9, “5 
A'Fellow's Mother (Bocity)—Aiyrtie Barber. 28| » or agli sie The cost is slight. They are sure to please. Five styles—LZilzte, Elite 
Beptember Blackboard Drawing............. 30 | beyon at of amording inter g Photo, Plain, Photographic and Flag. 

‘actical Value of Manual ning (Paper i i inc- 
Calvin N. Kendall........... beta 33 reading. They present in a convince 


Department of Expression—Grace B. Faxon 34 
Magazine Gleanings—Annie S. Perkins. “ 

Cut-Up Problems - 
Correspondence........-..- ae 









Advertised Remittances. 
Ree’d 50c from I. A. Sheaffer in payment of W. 
E. arrearage, no P. O. given. 
Ree’d. from Emanuel Shultz, $1.10 for our two 
journals, P. O. Helena, no state given. 
Rec’d. 50c from W. P. Stansbury in payment of 
N. Instructor arrearage, no P. O. or state given. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD ’ 
Book Notes. ‘ “" 
































John J. Macfarlane, Librarian of Publishers’ Notes. 

the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
has a pamphlet of 114 pages on ‘‘ The THE remarkable growth in circulation of Normat In- 
World’s Commerce and American In- STRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD during the past year is evi- 
dustries,’’ graphically illustrated by dence of the popular esteem in which it is held in every 
eighty-six charts. This method shows section of the country. Scarcely a community can be found 
more clearly than mere figures could ' where it is not a leading factor in educational progress. 
do, what proportion of the world’s Every third teacher in the United States zs now a 
trade belongs to each of the principal subscriber to the Instructor. We shail continue its im- 
nations, and the relative importance provement and development along thoroughly progressive 
from a manufacturing standpoint of lines, and no expense or effort will be spared to fully 
the leading cities of the United States. maintain its standing as the leading American journal 
It is a finely printed publication, of methods, aids and devices for all the grades. All paid-in-advance 
published by the Philadelphia Com- subscribers get it for 50c a year, $1.00 for three years—a price so low 
mercial Museum and sold for 50 cents. that no teacher need be without it. 

* * si We desire that every present subscriber send us the subscription of 


Boston: A Guide Book. By Edwin at least one other teacher. Do you not know teachers who are not 
M. Bacon. 4%x6%, 196 pages. Cloth. taking the Instructor? Would you not be glad to show a copy to such 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Although pre- persons and invite them to become subscribers? We will reward you 
liberally for every subscription you procure for us. 

Now is the best time in the year to secure subscriptions. Teachers 
are anxious to start the year right, and, seeing a copy of the Instructor, 
they will be convinced of their need of it. Be sure that your own 
subscription is kept paid in advance, as arrearages are charged at 
our regular rate of $1.00 a year. 


pared especially for the National Edu- 
cational Association, and for free dis- 
tribution among its members at the 
recent session in that city, this book 
is entitled to serve far more than a 
temporary purpose, and an edition in 


= oro ale hor Poin _ A Popular Primary Journal. Primary Puans, our popular new 
Sedsleest yaditc. ‘The book is com journal for teachers of the First Four Grades is scoring a success that 
sciieenive Yo: plan ant almost perfect much older primary journals would be proud to equal. It is made so 
in arrangement. It is more than a attractive and so helpful that the primary teacher at once recognizes 
mead Weeki. os ns It clades, ‘Tt o*'s her need of it, no matter what other journals she is taking. If you ° 
Giese iinerery, a cenatiis pea: are a primary teacher, and if you have found other journals inadequate 
sunk te presents?” With the book da or unsuited to the practical needs of your work, you should have 
Sie si a bi 5 ‘eteenaed cook Primary Plans. It isa journal of Plans, Hints, Methods, Aids and 

: Devices; everything in its columns timely and usable; reaches 


easily find his way through intricate cia , 
rani pe er = ar repr you in time to give you at least two weeks for the preparation of 
P your month's work. 


historical and literary interest, better | 
In the September number Miss Amy Kahn, author of ‘‘Hours with Nature” published 


even than with a well-informed resi- 
* by Silver, Burdett & Co., gives the first of a series of articles entitled ‘Nature Work in the 
dent. Any person contemplating a Primary Grades”, lao ®, companion article, “English Work for the Primary Grades.” 
sos : s very primary teacher is looking for information concerning the preparation and sen- 
visit to that city aud desiring to really tation of practical and progressive work on these two important citleots, These eeticles 
see it, should have one of these books contain model lessons and information regarding the subjects selected, and will save 
: fs z : primary teachers everywhere a vast amount of work and worry. They cover all 
in advance, and even if one is not in- of the primary rades and wil be continued during every number for the year. 

. 4 : eye iss Kahnis a practical teacher an nows exactly the needs of prim children, 
tending to make such a trip. but isin Her articles are sure to attract the attention of superintendents, principals and primary 
terested in Boston and its history and teachers throughout the country. 
many landmarks, or if he has been Pre ey - of Primary Plans is $1.00 a year; with the Instructor one year to 


there and wants to know what he saw 
or what he missed, he will find this 
book of great interest. It embraces 
besides Boston proper, all that is 
known as ‘‘Greater Boston,’’ and 
many places beyond these limits, such 
as Salem, Plymouth, Concord, and the 
North and South Shore of Massachu- 


Are You Interested in the World’s Affairs? Thousands 
of the most progressive schools of the country set apart a certain per- 
iod once a week for the study and discussion of current topics. 
Wor.Lp’s Events is particularly well suited for such use in 
schools and training classes owing to the clearness and comprehen- 
siveness with which it deals with all questions of public interest. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle has adopted World's Events 
as a basis of their study of current history for the year. 








ing way high ideals and standards of 
action. The book emphasizes moral, 

Keep your NORMAL INSTRUCTOR subscription paid in advance, as by so doing it costs 
you but 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years. The regular rate of $1.00 a year is ap- 
plied to delinquents. As this fact does not seem to be well understood we will accept 
from those in arrears, as well as from those whose subscription expires with this number, 
$1.00 and credit subscription three years from date to which itis now paid. Remit before Oct. 1. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. J 
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HELP! HELP! HELP | 


"Send for The Most Complete 
Teachers Catatlogue ever issued » 
of Helps, Aids, Methods, Sten- « 
cils, Speakers, School Singing » 
Books, Games, Kindergarten { 
Goods, Outlines, School Supplies, 
etc.,—156 pp. —F ree. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD pupntoan le 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY Y 


Samples and Prices to Schools at od Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SUMMER 
MONTH 


Se 








This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will — you transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U. 8. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods, 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
6—Kindergarten Goods, 
No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 

ROWLES, Bvery, Thing For 








No. 
No. 





E. W. 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 











Twentieth Century 


Revolving Book 
Cases. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works, 
3178. aynne & -Saaaaiaee Rapids 
ch. 


Write For The Press. 


Turn your education into cash by writing for publi- 
cation, There’s a growing demand for short stories, 
features, magazine articles and general miscellany. 
On request, we will send you a booklet full of valu- 
able suggestions on the subject. Costs nothing. 








Address United Press Syndicate, 687 Postal 


At 
Home 


Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDY LA 


ow way of teaching law by mail 
repared our students for prac- 
tice n every State, for success in 
business an public life. The origi- 
nal school, established 13 years. 
Write for catalogue 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL O 


810 Majestic Bldg, Detroit. Mich. 


WHY NOT COMPOSE A SONG! 


A successful one will bring you fame and fortune. 
Send 50cts for book, telling how to write words and 












music, and to copy right,publish and popularize your 
song. Contains list of music publishers, dealers and 


complete information. We set words to music. 


Poems and manuscripts examined and criticised free 


of charge. Tolbert R. Ingram Music Co., 


Clayton Block, Denver, Colo. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


heroism even more than the physical 
courage that is so commonly lauded. 
The book is somewhat closely allied 
with the study of history in the gram- 
mar grades, for many of the episodes 
are taken from the annals of our wars 
and other events in American history. 
Teachers readily appreciate the in- 
terest which such supplementary read- 
ing adds to the regular lessons. _Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
* * * 


‘*Ethan Allen of Green Mountain 
Fame.’’ A Hero of the Revolution. 
By Charles Walter Brown, A. M. Size 
8 by 5% inches. 280 pages. Attrac- 
tive cloth cover. This book is an ex- 
ceedingly well written history of the 
great Revolutionary patriot. It gives, 
in addition to this, a full history of the 
New Hampshire land grants and the 
controversies between the colony of 
New York and the settlers with regard 
to the titles to their lands and other 
matters conhected with their rights 
and property. The book is well writ- 
ten and fully illustrated with engrav- 
ings of Revolutionary heroes. The 
book throws a good many side lights 
upon Revolutionary history and is a 
volume that will bea valuable addition 
to any teacher’s or student’s library. 
Published by M. A. Donohue Co., 
Chicago. 

* * * 


‘<The Tempest.’’ By Shakespeare. 
Riverside Literature Series. With 
introduction and additional notes by 


Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

* * * 


‘*The Practical Study of Common 
Minerals.’’ By Roy Hopping. Paper 
66 pages. Illustrated. This little 
book is for the study uf the ores, use- 
ful and rock-making minerals, empha- 
sizing the characters on which their 
usefulness depends and those by which 
they may be known. It is a guide to 
actual work with the common minerals 
and an introduction to rock study. 
Published by the author 129 Fourth 
Ave, New York. 


* * * 


‘‘Homphonic Conversations’? in 
English, German, French and Italian. 
By C. B. and C. V. Waite. 140 pages. 
Printed on good paper, handsomely 
bound in flexible cloth, being a neat 
pocket companion for travellers. Price 
$1.00. This book is, as its title indi- 
cates, based upon the similarity in 
sound and in signification of the prin- 
cipal words used in the sentences. 
When these like-sounding words have 
been learned, others of a different 
character can be substituted, the con- 
struction of the sentence remaining the 
same. The conversations are arranged 
under different headings, as Time, 
Salutations, the weather, etc., thirty- 
one in all. Nearly five hundred hom- 
ophonic words are used, an alphabetic 
table of which is added, giving the 
form of the word in each language. 
Published by C. V. Waite & Co., 
Chicago. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


u. Recommends College, normal 
a oe, schools, families, gee * tutors, 
cause we know how to place t 
Dept. A, SyRAcuUSE, N. Y. 


aperons. 
hem, Sells school property. NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., 22 The Hier, 





Teachers vp for public and private schools, Salaries 
from to $1,600, 


ch 


Do you want a better position? 
uates and special teachers of all kinds to public 
Why are our teachers successful? Be- 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


racers AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges 
Advises parents about schools, 


schools, and families, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


oP ed and private 
Manager. 





WM. 0. PRAT 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in 


Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





TEACHERS WANTED!! 


BUFFALO TEACHERS’ 


enroll with us. Registration, $2.00. 
Buffalo, New York. 


Our agents, who cover six 
states, send us many more va- 
— ao we have candi- 

you want a position, 
AGENCY, 162-104 Seneca St., 





for teachers, Enrollment$1. Cat- 
alogue free. N. Y. State Teach- 
er’s Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


TEXAS TEACHER'S BUREAU 


can assist teachers in securing positions in Texas 
and the South and West. 15 years experience. 2c. 
a brings FF pein" 

J.L. Russell, Mgr., Bonham, Texas. 








TEACHERS WANTED. 


We are compelled to have a few more qualified 
Teachers at once. More calls this year than ever 
before. Salaries range from three hundred to 
three thousand, Write at once. Schools supplied 
with Teachers free of cost. Address with stamp. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L. Graham, LL. D. Manager, 
Memphis, Tenn. 











The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Receives many calls for teachers during the fall. If 
not employed, we can be of assistance to you. Write 
for particulars. 

ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers, 
Columbus, - . - = Ohio. 





REPORT CARDS. Latest style folder good for 

l1to9mo. First doz. 10c, a doz. 5c postpaid. 

SEIBERT Pra. Co., Dep Canal Dover, Ohio. 
(The above firm is pon ew Teliable. —Editor.) 


20 000 BOOKS get ag a free. Wesell at 


wholesale prices. Also Plays, Speakers hand- 
books and full line of Stationery. St. Paul Book 


& Stationery Co., 366 St. PeterSt., St.Paul,Minn. 
AUTHOR j) Manuscripts of all classes, nov 
els, stories sketches, essays po- 
Send for free copy of ‘‘How to 
ANGLO-AMERICAN oo 
le 


ems. Immediate publication in 
WRITINGS volume or serial form. Prompt, 

Get Into Print: : How to Get 
114 Fifth Avenue, 





on all subjects. Send name and 





gratuitous criticism and report. 
WANTED Paid for it.’ 


w York 





THE FIRST CALL FOR FALL OF 1903. 
No School is complete without Bacon & Vincent’s 
Outline Maps on Slated Cloth. Agents wanted for 
these Maps. Augsburg’s New Drawing Series is 
winning its way in every place where it has been 
shown “The most practical system published” is 
the verdict of experts. Pitcher’s Graded Exercises 
in Arithmetic are just the books for review work. 
Weare the sole agents for Atwood’s Language Tab- 
lets. Headquarters for Library Books and all school 
supplies. Send forcircular. Bacon & Vincent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











If you are a progressive student oran 
energetic‘ up-to-date teacher de: 
position, you should enroll with 


Teachers Co-operative Union 


the most hustling, wide-awake Teach- 
ers’ Agency in the West. Write at once 


for terms and full particulars to 


Binkley & Baker, Managers, 
Temple, Texas. 


(The managers have had 20 years expe- 
rience in Coilege and City Superintend- 
ency and High School and Normal 
Work in Ky., Ohio, IL, Pa., and Texas.) 











MORNING BELLS 


The Standard Song Book for Public 
Schools by W. A. Ogden. 





Is invaluable as a supplementary 
book in schools where music is regu- 
larly taught. Contains excellent 
songs for all classes of school work. 











wa@-One Sample Copy to any Superintendent 
.. Teacher for 25c—board covers. Regular 
ce 
The W. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


BEAUTIF U sents, ryyt postpaid “a 1.00. Six 


collections for ress, . GASH 
TRYON, NOR it CAROLI NA. 














collection of ten native N. C. min- 








A BUSY WORK SERIES THAT COMES EVERY WEEK. 
We will mail any Teacher the following Series, 10 weeks for $1.00. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES, 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 











Te: eets, each week, in Grammar with Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in eee 4 Ans, 
25 Fee heets, each week, in Ge graph yg Ans. 

eets, each week, in Hist. & Civics ,, Ans. 











25 Test 

25 Sheets, each week, Drawing Cards (new).! 
t@Any teacher orderin, this series after Sept. 21, 
will gopetee those that have been issued at once, 

We did not, at first, advertise to furnish answers, 
but we do furnish answers to all intermediate work 
send 10 cents for sample set, if satisiactory then 
order the series‘ over 1000 set already sold to date. 

DATES OF MAILING THE SERIES. 


September 21st, First Series Busy Work Mailed. 


28th 2nd, Series Busy Work 


Mailed. 
ord, Series Busy Work & ed 


M 
6th, Series Busy Work 7 























pe oS oe E 
sits 
e. 
. 








wath 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Ge Paree hy. 
= Test Sheets, each week, in Arithmetic. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Langu oy eg 

25 Test Sheets, each week, in Spellin . 
25 Sheets, each week, Dr awing Oar a s Finew). 





BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 8, Rochester, N. Y. 
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VV —)\ ‘*Outlines in United States History’’ | 


Owen Educational Series. By Elmer 


8% Guaranteed ; To provide for our rapidly S. Landes, former Instructor in Uni- 
Increasing business a large versity of Wooster, (Ohio.) Paper 


4 and very complete new 150 pages. ‘The book contains, be- 
an W ithdraw ro : : sides a topi i Jni 5 
e pical outline of United States 
publishing plant IS being history from the earliest prehistoric 


ilt. : ayer 
Your Mone bu ‘ period down to the present time, 777 
A J The construction a n d questions and answers covering every 




















, equipment of this plant will []| topic of the subject, also a brief ac- 

at any time represent an investment of count of the territorial expansion of 
the United States, familiar sayings 

After over one hundred thousand of great men, valuable tables, sketches 


Five Years. 




















ents, Principals and Teachers 


To provide the funds a 
portion of our capital stock 


purposes of co-operation prefer a considerable number 
of small investors, taking from one to fiveshares each, |] /amination. Price 25 cents. F. A. 
We realize that many Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 


F : F , a government down to the present time. 
[ We are particularly anxious to weeest igh Os tap encynteny inp rhe nee tear 
In IS matter an or only for class use, but also for the 


teacher or student preparing for ex- 


dollars. -anet ge eee dese en Ade ALABASTINE 


contains also a brief history of all the 
political parties and platforius of the 


( is being sold. country from the institution of the 


SCHOOL HOUSES 


Cleanly and Sanitary 
Durable and Artistic 
Safeguards Health 


The delicate tints are made with 
special reference to the protection 


FOR YOUR 





























to a few taking large amounts. re 
A ie N. Y. of _—_ eyes, Beware of paper 
Superintendents, Principals and Teachers have a few : ¥ and germ-absorbing and disease- 
hundred dollars lying idle in banks or so invested that . breeding Kalsomines, 
the income is small, and it is to these that this adver~ }J| _\bittle Plant People at Home and ALABASTINE COMPANY, 
tisement is addressed. ‘toa “ “ni np tse sa Be Grand Rapids, Mich, 
SAFETY, EARNINGS. Two questions naturally occur to one contem- little book is one of a new series to be| ' 
lating an investment—safety and earnings. As to the safety of the known as Choice Literature Series for 7. 
investment which we offer we refer you to our local banks or to any and all er dH Its apr Sy HOW 10 
business men in Dansville, many of whom have become share holders in oo eee ae 
our company, as has the- Principal of our High School and several local interest little people in the behavior 
teachers. Pussibly the best guide a the future is the record of the past. of plants at home, as it is the writer’s CONVERSE 
In 1891 our office was in the attic of a country grocery store. Since that li ij lants ish th mad) Wf 
time our quarters have been enlarged almost as many dues as there have i“ - _— - ht P — a athena THE ART OF Wa 
choicest and most broadening lessons. TALKING WELL 


years passed, until now we occupy two entire buildings, one 45x110 ft., 
three stories, the other 32x90 ft., three stories, and are obliged to operate 
the printing department night and day. 


INADEQUATE. The capacity of this plantis inadequate and a com- 


The price of the book is 5 cents by 
mail. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Taught at Your Home. 


Dansville, N. Y. Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social 
Aspirants, need our Course of Study. 


plete new one is being built. The new plant will be 150x200 ft. and will * * s 
provide amply for years tocome. This new plant is now being built and FT ae PES ARN 
will be ready for occupancy early in October. ; ‘*Elementary Physiology and Hy- How to succeed in Business 

CONDITIONS FAVORING INVESTORS, As above outlined we wish }]|giene.’’ For use in schools. By H.| J itowand when and where to talk-for profit, 
to interest a considerable number of educators in our enterprise. The W. Conn, Ph. D. Illustrated in colors Write to us 
stock offered for sale is Preferred Participating, It is assured, by our and black and white 272 pages. In- For Circulars, They contain Testimonials 
charter, 6% before the common stock receives any earnings, and after the ide hate sik cr a all we have received from great numbers of well 
common receives 6% also, it participates in additional earnings receiving troductory price cents. 1he vol-| J pleased people, who will tell you that—~ 
the same rate as the common no matter how large the earnings become. ume lacks nothing to make it service- IN SOCIETY 
Mr. F. A. Owen, founder of the business = “hh eon 4 the Company, able in the class-room. ‘The illustra- 
and owner of a controlling interest in the business will sign a personal tions give complete and satisfactor We have taught them to fill the awkard pauses 
guarantee of an average of at least 8 per cent per annum for the next iia P bb NACE: di se We have made them interesting dinner 
ten years for each stock holder. In fact one can reasonably expect representations of the subject studied, | J _so have taught them how to entertain 
much greater earnings, but by this guarantee investors are sure of 8 %. and the pictures are large, clear-cut We have a their conversation above the 

and exact. The instruction in each areey em 
Grace of Movement and Charm of Manner 


REDEMPTION PRIVILEGE. There are many who would like to avail ‘ eas 
themselves of this opportunity, but dislike to tie up their funds indefinitely. chapter is summed up for the pupil in Go Hand in Hand With Good Conversation. 
Our course of study includes lesson papers 


To provide against the necessity of doing this we are willing to make a a series of questions which emphasize 
P: F A and «xercising charts which trains one to ac- 
contract with ee ae the rede pe vn the stockholder wish the facts learned and also stimulate} J auire an antive brain, a bright eye, doit 
wi i receipt of ninety da ice i iti : muscles, symmetry of figure, clear complex- 
po tsa epee eigen atlas Ghat - Toagpiintny ws age go gl tart ge thought. ‘The full glossary of tech- tion, proper carriage, ease of manner, 


given at any time after the fifth year and before the expiration of ten 


years redeem the stock, paying par for it. We to retain the privilege of Write at once for Information and Blanks. 


nical terms is sure to be useful. Al- 
A. P. GARDINER, PRES’T. 




















calling in the stock within said period and by giving similar notice, but in together, the book should win general 

the event of our asking for its redemption we are to pay $125.00 per approval and a wide-spread use wher- men oo ar Apr e y “ 

share for it. ever physiology is taught in the gram- a . 

THE ONLY gre ecg tee oe the ote an of mar and lower high school grades. 

8%, redemption privilege, etc., it seems to us that the only questions in- ste . rs ae 

i pono ave you funds to invest and, second, the reliability of Silver Burdett & Co, New York, | ——4 Rep ort Cards 

our Company. You can answer the first and can easily satisfy yourself on Boston and Chicago. (Sasa) | Folder Style,g351 inches, 

the second point. ‘~ . s igs when folded, arranged for 9(or 
REPORT less) month term, very_ best 


: re 5 stock, printed from Eng. plates. 
‘*The Sciences. A Reading Book ip 12c Dozen, with Envelopes. 





DIVIDENDS are payable semi-annually and those subscribing at an 




















early date will receive dividends from July rst, 1903. 
PROSPECTUS and full information on request. for Children. By Edward S. Holden. || |=-~———] | Without Envelopes sc. dozen. 
Cloth. 224 pages. The present vol- Re Samples of Thanksgiving 
nem == Cards, Christmas, Last Day 
ume is in no sense a text-book, al- School Souvenirs, Stencils, 





etc FREE. Write to-day. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


though the fundamental principles 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., underlying the sciences are here laid! go, uy» 


down. Its main object is to help the 


















































Dansville, N. Y. child to understand the material world 
abouthim. Thesciences of astronomy r W ddin 
physics, chemistry, meteorology and ig e g 
hysiography are treated as fully as Dealers so comenernaciets Se hint 
NorE—The Capital Stock of the company is $300,000—$100,000 preferred and $200,000 com- physiog : P y ‘ c y sty, 00 best supertine pear! white paper, 
mon. Net profits for the business year ending July 1, $22,062. Amount necessary to pay the conditions permit, and the lessons coms ts mate, 100 fr 94.50; 50 for 8.00 
8 per cent. on the preferred stock, $8,000. Value of each share $100. they teach are enforced by examples | tadaonurts 10, pag tela bow. t wer 
\S J taken from familiar and important | Courant, 634 Ouneel 8c, Salers, Mase 
things. Ginn & Company, Boston. Wedding cake bores. 























H SUCCESSFUL 


| TEACHING 


DEPENDS 


“soc 


Fully explained 
in Booklet sent | 
Free to all who 
name this paper 
Send address to 





Soce’ 











E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S crarnire PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


in both your school and home life. 
Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 

mention this publication. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J. 














DANN’S 
Noiseless 
ERASER 


Made 

\ Entirely of 

; A Wool Felt 

Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 

beard. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 

more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 

E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


REGENTS REVIEW BOO 


Just published. All the questions asked by the 
Regents in Arithmetic for the past ten years each 
— being grouped together. An excellent ex- 
amination book for use in any state. Price, 25 cts; 
book of answers, 10cts. Twenty or more copies, 20 
cts. each, answers free. Also “How to Teach Draw- 
35 cts.; ““N. Y. Teacher’s Examinations” for 
we year, 35cts.; ‘Song Favorites,” 15 cts.; ‘“Knipps 

t Work,” 50 ets, Address, Prof. C. S. Palmer, 
104 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bright young men and women, with a taste for writing 
inoeid ‘cultivate it, ‘The field of Journalism offers to 
ambitious students, money, fame, power. We train 
by mail to do every branch of literar: work for news- 
paperand magazine. Write for “The How of It.”’ Free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
‘ 201 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Pricesin the U. 8 
Send for Price list. 

J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St.,N. .Y 


When writing mention PRIMARY PLANS, 


Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 28rd, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosecution of studies in oe 
Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or others in- 
terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write for circulars outlining courses for Home Study, 
leadingto degrees. Address, SECRETARY CEN- 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ec BOOKS. Talisman, Evangeline, Scarlet Let- 
<4 Poe's, aoe oF Whittier’s Foss, 2 mpmeias, 
Emerson’s Essays (2 vols. ) y of the e. Many 

. Classic Co., Dept. C, 











free. 


others. Catalogue 





Box 703, New York. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Individual Child and His Education. 


This is the title of a new quarterly 
magazine edited by Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding, City Sup't, Passaic, N. J., 
and published by the F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

The following extract from the edi- 
tor’s announcement gives a very clear 
description of the character and pur- 
pose of this magazine: ‘‘This pub- 
lication is not ambitious to contribute 
anything to science; it represents not 
the work of scientists but of teachers. 
Neither will it contain formule or 
methods universally applicable. It 
modestly aims to be suggestive, to 
interest, and possibly to encourage 
teachers who are confronted each with 
his own peculiar problems which he 
must solve in his own way. : 

“Subsequent numbers of ‘The In- 
dividual Child and His Educatiun,’ 
which will appear quarterly, will con- 
tain the results of teachers’ investiga- 
tions concerning children’s under- 
standing of certain natural phenomena; 
the effect of gymnastic exercises and 
games on the accuracy and vigor of 
mental operations; children’s occu- 
pations outside of school hours, and 
the educational significance of the 
same; educational factors in the chil- 
dren’s home, and the teacher’s attitude 
toward them; some causes of miscon- 
duct, of truancy, etc., from the offend- 
er’s standpoint; typical cases uf in- 
dividuality of mental operations and 
the variety of studies bearing on the 
pedagogy of the different subjects in 
the schoolroom not in the course of 
study, etc. Each number will contain 
an article by the editor.’’ 

Earl Barnes of Philadelphia, the 
well known educational writer and 
lecturer, has made the statement that 
in Passaic was found the best public 
school system in the world. 

Among the recent visitors to Dr. 
Spaulding’s schools, was Dr. Albert 
Leonard, editor of the ‘‘The Journal 
of Pedagogy.’’ His words of commen- 
dation were no less strong than those 
of Earl Barnes. “This has been my 
ideal for years,’’ he said, “but I 
had not dared dream that it could be 
accomplished. ’’ 

The first number of the ‘‘ Individual 
Child and his Education’’ ready Sep- 
tember 1. The subscription price is 
80 cents a year, or 25 cents a copy. 





Photographic Lessons in Composition, 
History, etc., 10 fine photographs, 34x44 on 7x9 
white mount, with carefully prepared description 
matter, by mail postpaid 15 cents. Endorsed by 
leading educators for use in schools. Over 1000 sub- 
jects. _Hopper-Morgan Company, Water- 
town, N. Y. 


C. AN YOU WRITE Short Stories,Novels, Mag- 

azine Articles? Would you like to sell 
your manuscripts? For fifty cents we will send you 
the names and addresses of 900 publications that buy. 
Will also give suggestions of value to professional 
and amateur writers. Will give pointerson what to 
write, how to write and where to se!l. All neat}, 
printed and carefully classified. Stamps ort 
Address iUNITED PRESS SY 
687 Postal 


CO-OP CATALOGS 


list the best. Send card with address today for 


Song and Music for School and iiome, 

Dialess, Plays, Siarehes eee, aetn an. 
mentary Reading 

Translations and Question Books on lit- 




















t &e. 
‘THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOK CO., 
316 No. 11th Lincoln, Nebr. 














pays board and tuition6 mo. by our plan. 
Normal & Business College Anniston, Ala. 


LA Webster Correspondence Law School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. Prepares for Bar Examinations. 
Business and the practice of Law. Catalogue free. 


Telegraph Easy Tuition. 


Positions secured. 
T. C. Telegraphy School, 


Free Catalogue. 
pt. 3, Uhrichsville.O. 

ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
Officially and exclusively adopted by the N. Y. 
High School of Commerce. _Send for “Reasons 
Why,” and Trial Les. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
¥0 lJ Ne M F i a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All pupils located. Send for 


Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mgr., Oswego, N. Y. 


TEACHERS, INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing, En- 
graving and optics. In possessing ofthis knowledge 
you can earn a lage salary. Write for circulars. 
ST. oe WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, 














Business men need you. Take 








For Sale Cheap. Student’s Cyclopedia, two vol- 
umes,nearly new. Ethelyn Cook, Pratts Hollow,N_Y. 


Wanted Young le to study Shorthand, Teleg 
raphy, Book-keeping by mail or personally. Gradu- 
ates located. Write Spencer’s School, Kingston.N.Y, 


Shorthand by Mail. 


lewon FREE POTTS SHORTHAND car 
LEGE, Williamsport, Pa. _—— 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Catalog free. Endorsed by railrvad officials. Raste 
ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa, 

Bookkeeping 


Shorthand Typewriting TeekKeerins 


oughly by mail. Priceslow. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. D. N, 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainabl We are the original instructors by mail, 




















t. Louis, Missouri. 
Learn to 


Make Raffita Baskets 


A fascinating pastime easily learned at home. If 
you are interested in Indian basket weaving send 
postal for information and samples of a. 
Elizabeth Saul, 45 Plymouth Pl., « hicago. 


$500,000.00 


Aggregate salaries received annually by the army of 
Government employees who were instructed by The 
National Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 
List showing salaries sent on application. Complete 
course $5.00. National Civil Service School, 
$11 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


GREGG SHORTHAND. 


Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
past year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
ers. The Gregg system is founded on natural princl- 
ples, free from shading, position writing, and zigzag 
movements. Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 
Washington St., Chicago. 


MAPS, CHARTS. 


Write for Prices to the Manufacturers. 
The McConnell School Supply Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 seoy 8.,Now York. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBORO, PA. 


Estaplished in 1861. Free Tuition. New Dormi- 
tory. High Grade School for Teachers. Offers 
superior advantages. Fall session opens Sep- 
tember 7th, 1903. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 


SHORTHAND 


“Shorthand for High Schools” 


Teaches the Benn Pitman Phonography by the 
“Sentence Method.” 


TYPEWRITING 


Barnes Typewriting Instructors teach Touch 
Typewriting. $1.50, $400 and 50-cent editions. 
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The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 
445 Century Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














HOME CORRESPONDEN CE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


TELEGRAPHY 


Positions guaranteed graduates. Catalog FREE. 
Train Dispatchers’ School of Telegraphy, 
Detroit, - - - ichigan, 

St d M di Inq Learn an honored 
u y @ icine We take only limited num- 
ber of students and give thor- 
ough instruction to small classes. Low fees, noted 
faculty. Write for free catalog. 


College of Medicine and Surger 
574 W. Van Buren Street, Chicags, Ill. 


“Our Honor Roll System,” 


Is the result of years of experience and planning, 
and never fails to awaken the greatest interest in all 
grades of school work. It puts school ona syste- 
matic basis ; secures the co-operation of parents ; 
awakens enthusiasm; cultivates attention and honor; 
and practically dispels whispering and other forms 
of disorder. Adapted both to graded and ungraded 
schools. For particulars and sample of cards used 
write to R. E. LEDBETTER, Cordova, Ala. 


[ F A R N BOOK-KEEPING 


Your Own EGRA P H 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and you should not miss it. Up-to-date meth- 
od, anyone can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and plac- 
es you in position to earn good salary at once. 
Thoroughly practical and remarkably inexpensive ; 
our graduates secure good toe Write today 
for full particulars. MICHIGAN BUSINESS IN- 
STITUTE, 178 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


ELEGRAPH 


taught th ghly. Our insti es' 
lished in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
ofthe Western Union Telegraph Co, 


Big Demand for Operators 
Unable to fill all calls for operators. 
Total Cost—tuition (telegraphy and 
typewriting),board and room, 6 months’ 
course $s2. This can be reduced, 
Catalogue free. 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special rates for teachers. Boyd’s Syllabic Short- 
hand uses only 9 characters and can be learned 
in 30 days without interfering with other duties, 
No ruled lines; no shading; nothing to confuse. 
Teachers need it for use at institutes, association 
meetings. Worth all it costs for use at one meeting. 
Complete first lesson, testimonials and special re- 
duced rate offer to teachers sent on receipt of two 2 
cent stamps. ; 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, Inc. 
1043 National Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(SUMMER SCHOOL.) 








egy 



























2 oo Ninth Annual Session — continu- 
ous course. Four terms yearly. Janu- 
Teethers ary, April, July, October. 
a Medical Course—Four years of at 
— least 7 months each, ” 
Pharmacy Course—Two years of 6 
er months cach. 4 
Illinois . Heman H. Brown, M. D.. President. 
Medical B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
College N.H.Adams,M.D.,Pharmacy Dean. 
Session Willard C. Sanford,M.D,,Secretary. 
1901-02 | 182-184 Washington Blvd, Chicago 








CLASS PINS 


3 Winter Street - 


Designs Free. Send Particulars 
JOHN HARRIOTT 


Boston, [lass. 





Ask your Stationer for... 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
OVERTICAL: WRITE RY 





ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 
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Pr GAMERA FREE 


Every Reader of Normal Instructor may Secure this Camera without Cost. 


Read Every Word of this Great Offer! It enables you to get a high grade camera without a cent of cost to you. 
For information regarding our responsibility we refer you to the publishers of this journal, whose endorsement is 
given below, or to any bank or Express Company of Rochester. Read this advertisement carefully and if de- 
sirous of securing a first-class camera at no expense, write at once. 





The New Shannon Camera. 





After years of experimenting and investigating it gives us great pleasure 
to offer the ‘‘New Shannon Camera’’ to the photographic public, for it is 
without question one of the most satisfactory instruments ever placed on 
the market. Not only is it adapted to landscape work, but it is easily capa- 
ble of street scenes, portraits and groups, as well as architectural subjects. 
It is not a ‘‘snap-shot’’ camera merely, but an all round outfit, adapted to 
use on the tripod, as well as in the hand. It is fitted with tripod sockets 
for both vertical and horizontal pictures. Size of picture, 4x5 inches. 

One of the most important features of a camera is the lens. The lens on 
the Shannon Camera is a high grade single achromatic of the fixed focus 
type, and it is equipped with an improved automatic shutter, which re- 
quires no setting, and is arranged for both time and instantaneous exposures. 

Two view finders are provided, one for vertical and the other for hori- 
zontal view, and the instrument is handsomely covered and fitted with a 
leather handle for carrying. 

There isa space at the back of the camera to carry three plate holders, 
one holder being furnished with each instrument. 

Taken in its entirety, the New Shannon Camera is a model instrument, 
and is giving the very 
™ ae ‘ highest degree of satisfac- 

ES —— tion for general work, not Words From Some Customers, 
The New Shannon Camera. only among _ beginners, won Fg plan ed with my camer. ae Leng gy 
but also among those who are well advanced in the art of photography. 
Wi i he bottom of this T. W. SHANNON, Esa. ae Mae Wan hcoe mt. 
How to Get the Fill in and mail to us the blank at t Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge 


advertisement and we will mail you at once a book of receipt of Camera and to say that I have given same a 
severe test, and find it does excellent work. It is nota 


Camera I ‘REE four coupons which you are to sell to your friends at cheap article as might be supposed from the price paid for 
° x same. I hereby recommend it to any one wishing a good 
25c each and send us the $1.00. As soon as your four camera, and feel certain that same will be appreciated. 








friends have each sent us $1.00 for a book of coupons, we will have received $5.00 for the | Wishing you additional on 

camera and will ship it to you at once. Your friends can each sell the coupons which we |. J. A. Swanstrom. 
send them, thus getting back the $1.00 which they send us and as soon as those to whom ROSLENDALE, Mass, July 1, 1903. 
they sell coupons send in $1.00 each, we will send each of your four friends a camera, and | “*,f, Wz,SH4NNoN, Rochester Nishannon Camera” and 
so on with each one who buys coupons. The actual cost to each one receiving a Camera | re ene ee sle a eivid cena take @ picture. 


being the 25c paid for the original coupon. Your camera, however, will not cost i ie need in appeazance and is execution equals & mech 
you a single cent if you answer this advertisement, as we are making this special offer sit, take great “Pleasure in endorsing thie merits of “The 
to Normal Instructor readers. This gives an opportunity for all who desire one, to : ss eee ii 

obtain an excellent camera free of charge. The New Shannon Camera is not on 
sale at stores. The only way you can secure it is by ordering the four coupons and selling them or by sending $7.50 to us for one. Any 


coupons purchased and not used by the purchaser will be redeemed by us at full price. 














TO OUR READERS :—At the suggestion of the Shannon Camera Company, we are glad to say that we have known the members of 
that company for many years and know them to be entirely reliable. They have explained to us their plan of placing this most excellent 
camera within the reach of all our readers, and we are pleased to endorse it. The special offer which they make to our readers zs a very 
liberal one. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





THE SHANNON CAMERA Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Address Plainly Gentlemen: Please mail me a book of four coupons to sell to my 


friends. I will endeavor to sell them as soon as possible at 25 cents each 
and send you the $1.00 received for them with the understanding that you 


are to send me one of the New Shannon Cameras as soon as the four 
é annon amera () parties, to whom I sell the coupons, have each sent you $1.00 for a book of 
"e coupons. 
Name P. O. baa 


Rochester, og Ha New York. County or Street State 











































The 
Wing Piano 








iT i in bee —~ Oo 7 owe ce 


Style 29 23 
Concert Grand Other Styles to 
Upright select from 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 

ave from 75 to 200 ent. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
— PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
—— CQ cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit, 
SLecTRO ven » The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away — 
” live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy 

@ piano from us than to buy from a local dealerin yourown townor city. Write us and receive full particulars 


















WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


S t T e e © e 4 We will send the above piano, or your choice of 28 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United States, with 
en on r la « r cig t repali freight prepaid in advance by us, and without aarng for any advance payment ordcposit. We willallow you to t 
edge ome Soe 20 ore rR - can compere * carefully an pangs A m — “ pie wpa garner A panes a p.% — f 
: ee n 8 not entire re: e an e return fre’ also. 
We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours. There is no money” to be paid i in advance. We pay all freights. si ? 


imitates perfectly the tones ofthe Mando- 
“T should like to say a few words Th | t t | Att h 
about your pianos and manner of doing e ns rumen a ac men Te ae ee ate a 
Setiee te RX — a abo without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 
tilberat Va: emselvesofyour § a parlororchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and itcannot be had in any other 
sont plies terms. _~ tone, touch and § piano, although there are several imitations 
veer y ° T a P smote Rg ALL WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of 
bb — os . e ins 4 h - ; § tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the choicest woods— 
ent pleases every one who hearsit,and J circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quarted oak, and ebonized. 
omen § . ss of effects which e e "have been manufactured and sold in 84 years. 
Seino pam weet Dee Over 33,000 Wing Pianos Ber wine’ rraxo ts guaranteed tor 12 year 
oitaniabenn & icine 9 against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 
her he Aa oaks ane Ee bee material. We sell the WING PIANO on ony payments, and take old instruments in exchan 2. ‘iis iat ten tee 
8 5 H out pianos sent free on request. The only complete of its kin 
Hae touch me workmanship it is A Complete Book of Information ever published. Every one intending to puzchase @ piano should have it 
core nly extra fine. The strangest part e ' are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a sweet, powerful, lasting 
= Lt - be thes zon an ra Mg 1 fl g Org ans tone, - homey od vy + way oupenrenet, my = no tuning. anne near 
‘eos are 80) rect from the sent on trial, and so easy moni payments. 
F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. ‘ For catalogue aud prices write to 5 - eo - 
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Get Out ofthe Rut. Be Progressive. 


Are you satisfied with your education, position, salary ? Would you not like to have a more lucrative position? You can surely 
secure one if you are prepared for it, and it is not necessary for you to leave home at a large expense to make such preparation as 
the American Correspondence Normal, by means of its courses by mail, makes it possible for 
T anyone, by devoting spare time at home, or wherever he or she may be, in study, to prepare for | You 

- examination, for teaching, for a better certificate, for a better position at a better salary at P 
Cents acuan f Can Pay 

cpus as You 


D 
Sovested Less Than Ten Cents a Day. Go and 




















in Our Here is among ge a Earn 
Courses the Proof. fee ; cants, many of whom While 
by Mail Special Rates of Tui- are State Normal |voq 

; ? I received my cer- : graduates. Ihave as 
Will tificate in Drawing for tion to All Who Enroll never met any of the WwW rm. 

‘ which accept my tember 14, 190 directors as yet, hav- e 
Yield thanks. I took the by Sep be 4, 1908 ing applied by letter. Guaran- 
as Great Drawing Course as a The only papersI had | tee Satis- 





Resultsas| preparation for teach- were my certificate and faction to 
50 Cents ers’ examination, and after finishing it, 7 such as I received from the American Corres- All Wh 
ag passed 97 per cent in the Drawing Examina-  pondence Normal. These were sufficient, and 0 


to $1.00 tion. This speaks for itself of your work.— surely speak well for home study.—C. Lively, Seg 
r 





a Day Louise Wager, Chittenango. Miss Wager has C/laysville, Pa. 

since pursued another course. , ‘ Instru- 
Invested ; Send for our Complete Catalogue, a Rink be 
i ou will find besides descriptions of all our 
in Any Selected from Among Normal Graduates. Gonitees, bandreds of Powis from persons Refund 
Other I have just received notice that Ihave been who have pursued one or more of our Courses Their 
Way chosen teacher of a school for the coming year dy Mail. Money 
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National Educational Association. 
Convention. 





— 


By Jane A. Stewart. 





OSTON recently welcomed a grand 
army of teachers who assembled in 
the great annual gathering of the 
National Educational Association. 
Between 30,000 and 35,000 were 
present from all sections of the 
country and of all degrees of edu- 
cational caliber. Every grade in 
the great rank and file engaged in 
the beneficent work of education 
was represented during the five days of the 
meeting, whose inclusive aim was to enrich the 
common fund of experience and thought in the 
interest of wider diffusion of knowledge and 
clearer conception of the teacher’s opportunity and 
power. 

Among those who gathered in Boston for this 
year’s greatest educational mass meeting were about 
a score of university and college professors and 
presidents, including Wm. R. Harper of Chicago 
University; Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia; 
H. B. Frissell, Hampton Institute; Ira Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; Joseph Swain of 
Swarthmore College; George Harris of Amherst, 
Wm. PD. Hyde of Bowdoin, Wm. J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth; Henry S. Pritchett, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; G. Stanley Hall, Clark 
University; Professor Calvin Woodward, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Dean Andrew F. 
West, Princeton; Prof. L. H. Bailey, Cornell; 
Prof. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago University; 
Prof. George A. Coe, Northwestern University; 

* President E. A. Alderman, Tulane University; 
Dean Sarah L. Arnold, Simmons College; Michael 
Anagnos, Perkins Institute for the Blind; Edward 
A. Allen, Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind, 
Philadelphia; Prof. Earl Barnes; Dean Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Chicago University School of Educa- 
tion; Prof. Davis Smith, Teacher’s College, 
N. Y.; Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Academy; 
Prof. Charles F. Wheelock, University of the State 
of New York; President Wm. F. Slocum, Colorado 
College; Prof. Francis Burke Brandt, Philadelphia 
Central High School; Prof. Charles DeGarmo, 
Cornell; Piof, H. G. Williams, Ohio University; 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Passadena, California; and the promi- 
nent figure of President Eliot of Harvard, the 
chief executive of the great gathering. 

Members of school boards, and commissioners 
of education; state and local school superin- 
tendents; principals and teachers of high schools 
and normal training schools; librarians and edi- 
tors of educational publications; special and regu- 
lar teachers by the thousand and exponents of 
every phase of education, have all been present. 
Among other notable speakers were the authors, 
Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago, and Hamlin Gar- 
land, New York; Richard Watson Gilder, editor 
‘Century Magazine;’’ Hon. William T. Harris, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, Hon. John Bates, 
Governor of Massachusetts; Hon. Chas. B. Aycock, 
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and Dr. Sheldon 
Edward 


Governor of North Carolina; 
Jackson, Alaska, and the venerable Dr. 
Everett Hale. 

The convention was at once a focalization of 
educational thought and practice—an exposition 
and aschool. As an exposition of successful ad- 
ministration and of well-directed, co-operative 
achievement, it was a signal demonstration of 
resourcefulness and power. The copious pro- 
gramme including 292 speakers in seventeen sim- 
ultaneous sectional sessions; the balanced and ani- 
mated discussions between leaders of opposite 
views; the masterly and bold expression of 
thought; the pleasing atmosphere of culture and 
refinement; the inspiring impulse of a great and 
common aim; the beautiful historic setting of the 
convention; the social features so predominant; 
and the wide open hospitality accorded to both the 
expositors and their ideas, form a memorable and 
impressive event. 

The current and important problems which are 
stirring twentieth century educational thought 
have received notable elucidation and interpreta- 
tion at this meeting. Foremost among them was 
the expansiun of the utilitarian branches of edu- 
cation down into both sub-secondary and sub- 
grammar grades and up into higher educational 
institutions; the increased use of libraries; the 
establishment and conduct of public day schools 
for the special training of the defective, delin- 
quent and dependent children of the community; 
the length of the baccalaurate course; co-education; 
the social side of education; the relationship of 
public high schools and colleges; the current 
system of promotions and examinations; the way 
to increase the usefulness of the public schools; 
the connection between parks and public educa- 
tion; public school athletics; school gardens; 
civics, and education in the South. Probably 
the most permanent single contribution to the 
kaleidoscopic programme was President Hyde’s 
scholarly review of the educational progress of the 
year,—an article which every teacher will want 
as a valuable digest of current educational ad- 


. vance, for ready reference. 


To the public generally, the question of the 
shortening of the baccalaureate course was doubt- 
less as interesting as any discussed at the conven- 
tion. ‘The views were as varied as the educational 
experiences of the eminent men who promulgated 
them and as diverse as the needs and conditions 
of the students who receive the benefits of college 
and university training. While some of the col- 
lege leaders held with President Eliot that the 
course may be shortened to three, and others 
thought two years might serve, there was a 
large, conservative group who favored the reten- 
tion of the four years’ course. The question will 
probably ultimately be settled by experiment and 
application to local and special needs, without 
relinquishing the high standard of unversity attain- 
ments. 

The current system of promotions and examina- 
tions received considerable attention in the de- 
partment of Elementary Education, the leading pa- 
pers being given by three schools superintendents; 
Wm. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., Super- 


intendent Boone of Cincinnati and Isaac F. Hall 
of North Adams, Massachusetts. Mr. Boone 
thought the viciousness of the present plans lies 
in the fact that they rest upon the measuring of 
one child by another by a more or less arbitrary 
standard; while in the process of education simple 
justice requires that each be measured by himself 
—his attainments and maturity at a later time 
compared with those at a former date. Promo- 
tion, he held, should come toachild, ‘‘not when 
he has completed the assignments to his groups, 
nor when he can probably keep up with the next 
higher class; but when the effort to do the work 
of the higher group will be more profitable to him 
educationally than that of the lower.’’ 

At Elizabeth N. J., where the ‘‘lockstep’’ has 
been abandoned, with what are asserted to be 
wonderful results, there is a highly scientific 
method of exact and frequent classification by 
which pupils are permitted to proceed as rapidly 
as ability will allow, receiving training suited to 
each, yet without imposing additional burdens ou 
the teacher. Miss Emma Olmstead, principal of 
the training school at Scranton, Pa., voiced some 
practical and helpful views on nature study 
methods, which should be more real, more vital- 
izing and more universal than any other teaching, 
she held, in its fine effect on the physical as well 
as the mental and moral nature. The method in 
nature study must be the natural method of the 
child, who is first of all interested in the ungrown 
and undeveloped—the baby dolls, kittens, bunnies, 
chickens and lambs, and not the grown-up things; 
and it must also be based on the fact that a child 
deals with but one thing at a time and that he 
enjoys it for its own sake. ‘‘When a boy plays 
with jacks, he has no use for marbles; when he 
rolls the hoop, he cares not for mud-pies. He has 
but one love ata time. And you do violence to his 
whole nature when you make him go with a hop, 
skip and a jump from bugs to buds, from pebbles 
to cherry stones and from cotton to snow.’’ 

There was constant expression of the desirability 
of that kind of education which will bring into 
the schools every practice and plan that will unite 
it more completely with the needs of home and 
social life. This was shown most clearly per- 
haps at the kindergarten session, where the effect 
of kindergarten principles on social work, and its 
uplifting influence on home and district through 
its mothers’ classes, were ably delineated by Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, Richard Watson Gilder, Miss 
Sarah Arnold and others. A comprehensive and 
suggestive paper on ‘‘Manual Training in the 
Home’’ was presented by President Geo. H. 
Bryant, of the Eastern Manual Training Associ- 
ation, who told how to offer some counter attrac- 
tions to those of the street by useful occupations 
combined with healthful recreations within the 
home. 

That the trend of educational theory is con- 
stantly toward learning by doing combined with 
learning by authority, was strongly emphasized. 
Miss Abby Marlatt ot Providence, R. I., Manual 
Training High School, pertinently declared that 
the personal working out of problems which lead 
to muscle control should receive greater attention 
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than it has. Girls, she pointed out, more than 
boys, are handicapped through changed social con- 
ditions which do not admit of the old home train- 
ing in the industries. The present school train- 
ing, she held, must remedy the wrong if the edu- 
cated women of the future are to understand 
the coming industrial condition. Only through 
such education can come the realization of the 
value and dignity of labor. 

For forty-two years the National Educational 
Association has met in the principal cities and 
states east and west. For the first time in its 
history, however, it has come to New England. 
From a small membership it has attained an en- 
rollment which this year has reached the highest 
ever recorded—more than 30,000, it is stated— 
making the Boston gathering the banner conven- 
tion of educational history. 

In point of pure enjoyment, too, it is probable 
that the Boston Convention has led all previous 
‘gatherings. The attractive historic scenes in 
which the great mass meetings have been set have 
drawn the groups of educators thickly about them 
during the lovely summer afternoons. Although 
the sun has seemed hot for the northern-bred 
teacher, the great mass of visitors from the west 
and south have found the heat not unendurable, 
tempered by the cool sea breezes. 

While the great annual sessions of the National 
Educational Association serve as an exposition of 
the highest practical education of the people in 
all its phases and plans and as a sifting process 
for new and untried methods and ideas, its best 
result is, without doubt, in the expansion and in- 
tensifying of the teachers’ knowledge and thought. 
Their outlook and animus are freshened and stim- 
ulated. Not one of the thousands in New Eng- 
land this summer but will teach history better 
from having stood on Plymouth Rock, and visited 
the environs of Concord, Lexington and Salem; 
they will teach literature with greater zest after 
having seen the houses and haunts of Longfellow 
and Lowell, Hawthorne, Whittier, and Emerson; 
and will have a greater conception of the powers 
and public estimate of the value of their chosen 
profession from the countless evidences of social 
appraisement on every hand—in the welcomes ex- 
tended from all directions; from private citizens, 
and public officials; from social bodies of all de- 
scriptions, and from the innumerable receptions, 
exhibits, excursions, dinners, and social functions 
of every description. 

An inspiring and ennobling instrument is the 
National Educational Association which brings from 
all sections eager, earnest educators for the peren- 
nial fruitful exchange of suggestions and plans, 
and social contact. With broadened outlook and 
heightened discrimination, the teachers return to 
their distant homes, more keenly. alive to the 
patriotic work in which they are engaged and the 
glory of their vocation, and better equipped to 
solve uhe tremendous problem of all education: 
—‘‘How to adapt the educational process to the 
actual and genuine needs of the human mind and 
that intricate book, the human heart.’’ 


Health and Growth of Children. 


Extract from paper read at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Boston by Prof. Wm. W. Hastings, professor of anthro- 
pometry and physical training in the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School at Springfield. ; 


‘‘The boy or girl should be estimated by care- 
ful periodic measurements to determine the normal 
seasonal rhythms of growth, the variations in these 
seasonal rhythms which are to be attributed to 
specific diseases, to unhygienic conditions of school 
life and to unhygienic conditions of home life. 

Health and growth are retarded by infectious 
diseases, including ordinary children’s epidemics, 
psychic epidemics and germ diseases of a chronic 
character; by organic defects easily removed by 








surgical operation or treatment, such as adenoid. 


growths, defective eyesight, hearing, etc., and by 
constitutional diseases due to heredity and early 
environment, such as rickets, anamia, tuber- 
culosis, mental alienation, etc. 

The home is responsible for defective food, 
sleep, clothing cleanliness and sanitation. The 
school is responsible for diseases arising from de- 
fective buildings, for spinal curvature and other 
postural deformities, for myopia, for the whole list 
of defects arising from poor equipment and care of 
buildings, and for chronic headaches, excessive 
neural fatigue and all cerebro-spinal neuroses in- 
duced by over pressure. 

Health and normal growth must be secured by 
the provision of proper food, rest periods, recesses, 
vacations, excursions, baths and exercise. 

How shall we insure greater progress in child 
study? By resolving the field of child study into 
its natural subdivisions, such as personal hygiene, 
public hygiene, school hygiene, brain hygiene, 
genetic psychology, anthropometry. By creating 
definite and permanent subsections of this depart- 
ment of child study. By forcing upon them the 
responsibility for digging up new facts for the 
annual programme.’’ 





Current Biography of American 
Educators. 


(See portraits on front cover.) 


THEODORE B. NOSS. 
Principal of the State Normal School, California, Penn. 

Dr. Theodore B. Noss, Principal of the State 
Normal School, at California, Washington county, 
Penn., has a wide familiarity with ail phases of 
public school work. The unusual success of the 
teachers trained under his direction may be traced 
to this fact. He has shown signal ability, and has 
been remarkably successful in every position he 
has held. 

He was elected to his present position in 1883, 
and has been annually re-elected unanimously 
twenty times. During this time, the school has 
acquired a reputation second tu none in the State. 

Dr. Noss is not only an educator of the first 
rank, but is also a man of affairs; a man whose 
opinion is sought after. He is decidedly progres- 
sive in his views, but is as cautious and judicious 
as he is progressive. He believes there is a 
brighter future for education in Pennsylvania. 
He is a man of broad scholarship, and is deeply 
interested in the work of higher education. He is 
a graduate of Syracuse (N. Y.) University, and 
holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
same institution. He has been a student in three 
German Universities, Berlin, Vienna and Jena, 
and has visited Europe at three different times, in 
order to study carefully the school systems of 
various countries, and especially that of Germany. 
He has executive ability of high order and isa 
forcible and popular speaker. He is widely in 
demand as an institute instructor and as a lecturer. 

Dr. Noss is a prominent local minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was one of the 
two lay delegates to represent the Pittsburg Con- 
ference in the late General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Cleveland. 


D. H. CHRISTENSEN. 


City Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. H. Christensen, Superintendent of the schools 
of Salt Lake City, was born at Manti, Utah, March 
28, 1869. From six to twelve years of age he at- 
tended mission schools in Manti. He then re- 
moved to Colorado and spent the time on a farm with 
the exception of winters, until the later eighties 
when he returned to Salt Lake City and entered 
the preparatory department of the State Normal 
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School, from which he was graduated in 1890. In 
September, 1890, he was appointed to the princi- 
palship of Payson City schools. In June, 1894, he 
was appointed to the superintendency of Utah 
county schools. In 1896 he was made member of 
State Board of Education, and again in 1897, 
In 1897 he was also elected to the principalship of 
State Branch Normal at Cedar City, but resigned 
from this position later without acting for the pur- 
pose of going abroad to study the school systems 
of several European countries, particularly the 
German. He spent several months in travel in 
Great Britain, France and Switzerland. Hespent 
two years in Berlin. Through the courtesy of 
Ambassador White he received written permission 
from the Royal Minister of Public Instruction for 
the Kingdom of Prussia, to visit all classes of 
schools and to obtain such information relative to 
all phases of school work from teachers and school 
officers as he might desire. He visited several 
hundred schools in different parts of the empire 
during this time and mingled freely with teachers in 
excursions and various school functions. In com- 
pany with his wife he traveled over southern and 
western Europe during the summer of 1900, and 
spent one month at the World’s Exposition in 
Paris. Later in the same year he entered the 
University of Goettingin as a regular student in 
the department of experimental psychology under 
Dr. Mueller. He returned to United States in 
1901 and visited schools in the eastern cities for 
about two months, when his present position was 
tendered to him in June of that year. The ap- 
pointment was officially made on July 2, 1901. 


[Sketch of State Commissioner Merritt of Georgia failed to 
arrive in time for this month.] 





About Complexions. 


Food Make Them Good or Bad. 

Saturate the human body with strong coffee and 
it will in time show in the complexion of the cof- 
fee drinker. 

This is ‘caused by the action of coffee on the 
liver, thus throwing part of the bile into the 
blood. Coffee complexions are sallow and muddy 


and will stay that way until ccffee is given up 


entirely. 

The sure way to recover ros; cheeks and red 
lips is to quit coffee and drink Postum Food Coffee 
which makes red blood. ‘‘I had been for more 
than twenty vears an inveterate coffee drinker and 
it is absolutely true that I had so completely satu- 
rated wyself with this drug that my complexion 


. toward the last became perfectly yellow and every 


nerve and fibre in me was affected by the drugs in 
coffee. 

‘*Kor days ata time I had been compelled to 
keep to my bed on account of nervous headache 
and stomach trouble and medicines did not give 
me any relief. I had never consulted a physician 
in regard to my headaches and terrible complexion 
and I only found out the cause of them after I 
commenced the use of Postum which became known 
to me through Grape-Nuts. We all liked the 
food Grape-Nuts and it helped us so we thought 
Postum must certainly have merit and we con- 
cluded to try it. We found it so delicious that 
we continued the use altogether although. I never 

expected it to help my health. 

‘‘After a few months my headaches were all 
gone and my complexion had cleared wonderfully, 
then I knew that my troubles had been caused 
by coffee and had been cured when I left off coffee 
and drank Postum in its place. Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum will change the blood of any coffee 
drinker and rosy cheeks and health take the. place 
of a yellow skin and disease. 
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‘“The Cultivated Man.”’ 


By Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard College. 


‘“‘The New Definition of the Cultivated Man’’ 
was the subject taken by President’ Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, the president of the National 
Educational Association, for his address at the 
first of the general sessions of the convention in 
Boston. In his address he contrasted the 
old-time gentleman and his qualities with the 
characteristic of the man of refinement and culture 
of today. He spoke, in part, as follows: 

‘The ideal of general cultivation has been one 


- of the standards in education. It is the object of 


this paper to show that the idea of cultivation in 
the highly trained human being has undergone 
substantial changes during the nineteenth century. 

I propose to use the term cultivated man in only 
its good sense—in Emerson’s sense. In this 
paper he is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious 
creature, vain of a little exclusive information or 
of an uncommon knack in Latin verse or mathe- 
matical logic; he is to be a man of quick per- 
ceptions, broad sympathies and wide affinities, 
responsive but independent, self-reliant but defer- 
ential, loving truth and candor but also moder- 
ation and proportion, courageous but gentle, not 
finished but perfecting. 

There are two principal differences between the 
present ideal and that which prevailed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The horizon 
of the human intellect has widened wonderfully 
during the past one hundred years, and the scien- 
tific metheod of inquiry has been the means of 
that widening. The most convinced exponents 
and advocates of humanism now recognize that 
science is the ‘paramount force of the modern as 
distinguished from the antique and the mediaeval 
spirit’ (John Addington Symonds—Culture), and 
that ‘an interpenetration of humanism with 
science and of science with humanism is the con- 
dition of the highest culture. 

Emerson taught that the acquisition of some 
form of manual skill and the practice of some 
form of manual labor were essential elements of 
culture, and this idea has more and more become 
accepted in the systematic education of youth. 

The idea of some sort of bodily excellence was, 
to be sure, not absent in the old conception of 
the cultivated man. The gentleman could ride 
well, dance gracefully and fence with skill, but 
the modern conception of bodily skill as an ele- 
ment in cultivation is more comprehensive and 
includes that habitual contact with the external 
world which Emerson deemed essential to real 


* culture. 


We have become convinced that some intimate, 
sympathetic acquaintance with the natural objects 
of the earth and sky adds greatly to the happiness 
of life, and that this acquaintance should be begun 
in childhood and be developed all through ado- 
lescence and maturity. A brook, a hedgerow, or a 
garden is an inexhaustible teacher of wonder, 
reverence and love. 

' The scientists insist today on nature study for 
children, but we teachers ought long ago to have 
learned from the poets the value of this element in 
education. The idea of culture has always in- 
cluded a quick and wide sympathy with men; it 
should hereafter include sympathy with nature, 
and particularly based on some accurate observa- 
tion of nature. 

We pftoceed to examine four elements of cul- 
ture: 

Character. The moral sense of the modern 
world makes character a more important element 
than it used to be in the ideal of a cultivated man. 
Now character is formed, as Goethe said, in the 
‘stream of the world,’ not in stillness, or isola- 


tion, but in the quick moving tides of the busy 
world, the world of nature and the world of 
mankind. To the old idea of culture some knowl- 
edge of history was indispensable. 

Now history is a representation of the stream 
of the world, or of some little portion of that 
stream, 100, 500, 2,000 ygars ago. Acquaintance 
with some part of the present stream ought to be 
more formative of character, and more instructive 
as regards external nature aud the nature of man, 
than any partial survey of the stream that was 
flowing centuries ago. 

The rising generation should think hard and 
feel keenly just where the men and women who 
constitute the actual human world are thinking 
and feeling most today. The panorama of today’s 
events is an invaluable and a new means of de- 
veloping good judgment, good feeling, and the 
passion for social service, or, in other words, of 
securiny cultivation. 

But somehow one will say the stream of the 
world is foul. True in part. The stream is 
what it has been, a mixture of foulness and 
purity, of meanness and majesty; but it has 
nourished individual virtue and race civilization. 
Literature and history are a similar mixture, an1 
yet are the traditional means of culture. Are not 
the Greek tragedies means of culture? Yet they 
are full of incest, murder and human szcrifices to 
lustful and revengeful gods. 

Language. A cultivated man should express 
himself by tongue or pen with some accuracy and 
elegance; therefore linguistic training has had 
great importance in the idea of cultivation. The 
conditions of the educated world have, however, 
changed so profoundly since the revival of learning 
in Italy that our inherited ideas concerning train- 
ing in language and literature have required large 
modifications. 

In the year 1400 it might have been said with 
truth that there was but one language of the 
scholars, the Latin, and but two great literatures, 
the Hebrew and the Greek. Since that time, 
however, other great literatures have arisen—the 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, and above all 
the English, which has become incomparably the 
most extensive and various and the noblest of 
literatures. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to 
maintain that a knowledge of any particular liter- 
ature is indispensable to culture. When we ask 
ourselves why a knowledge of literature seems 
indispensable to the ordinary idea of cultivation, 
we find no answer except this: thatsin literature 
are portrayed all human passions, desires and as- 
pirations, and that acquaintance with these human 
feelings and with the means of portrayng them 
seems to us essential to culture. The linguistic 
and literary element in cultivation therefore 
abides, but has become vastly broader than former- 
ly, so broad, indeed, that selection among its 
various fields is forced upon every educated youth. 


The store of knowledge. The next great ele- 
ment in cultivation to which I ask your attention 
is acquaintance with some parts of the store of 
knowledge which humanity in its progress from 
barbarism has acquired and laid up. This is the 
prodigious store of recorded, rationalized and 
systematized discoveries, experiences and ideas— 
the store which we teachers try to pass on to the 
rising generation. 

The capacity to assimilate this store and im- 
prove it in each successive generation is the dis- 
tinction of the human race over other animals. It 
is too vast for any man to master, though he had 
a hundred lives instead of one; and its growth in 
the nineteenth century was greater than in all the 
thirty preceding centuries put together. In the 
eighteenth century a diligent student with strong 


memory and quick powers of apprehensiun need 
not have despaired of mastering a large fraction of 
this store of knowledge. Long before the end of 
the nineteenth century such a task had become 
impossible. 

Culture, therefore, can no longer imply a knowl- 
edge of everything—not even a little knowledge 
of everything. It must be content with general 
knowledge of some things, and a real mastery of 
some small portion of the human store. Here is 
a profcund modification of the idea of cultivation, 
which the nineteenth century has brought about. 
What portion or portions of the infinite human 
store are most proper to the cultivated man? The 
answer must be—those which enable him, with 
his individual personal qualities, to deal best and 
sympathize best with nature and with other human 
beings. 

It is here that the passion for service must fuse 
with the passion for knowledge. We have learned 
from the nineteenth century experience that there 
is no field of real knowledge which may not sud- 
denly prove contributory in a high degree to 
human happiness and the progress of civilization, 
and therefore acceptable as a worthy element in 
the truest culture. 

Imagination. The only other element in culti- 
vation which time will permit me to treat is the 
training of the constructive imagination. The 
imagination is the greatest of human powers, no 
matter in what field it works—in art or literature, 
in mechanical invention, in science, government, 
commerce, or religion, and the straining of the 
imagination is, therefore, far the most important 
part of education. 

I use the term constructive imagination, because 
that implies the creation or building of a new 
thing. The sculpior, for example, imagines or 
conceives the perfect form of a child ten years of 
age; he has never seen such a thing, for a child 
perfect in form is never produced; he has seen in 
differcnt children the elements of perfection, here 
one and there another. In his imagination he 
combines these elements of the perfect form, which 
he has only seen separated, and from this picture 
in his mind he carves the stone, and in the execu- 
tion invariably loses his ideal. 

Constructive imagination is the great puwer of 
the poet, as well as of the artist, and the nine- 
teenth century has convinced us that it is also the 
great power of the man of science, the investigator 
and the natural philosopher. The educated worid 
needs to recognize the new varieties of construc- 
tive imagination. 

Zola, in ‘La Bete Humaine,’ contrives that ten 
persons, all connected with the railroad from Paris 
to Harve, shall be either murderers or murdered, or 
both, within eighteen months; and he adds two 
railroad slaughters criminally procured. The con- 
ditions of time and place are ingeniously im- 
agined, and no detail is omitted which can 
heighten the effect of this homicidal fiction. 

Contrast this kind of constructive imagiuation 
with the kind which conceived the great wells 
sunk in the solid rock below Niagara that contain 
the turbines that drive the dynamus that generate 
the electric force that turns thousands of wheels 
and lights thousands of lamps over hundreds of 
square miles of adjoining territory; or with the 
kind which conceives the sending of human 
thoughts across 3,000 miles of stormy sea instan- 
taneously on nothing more substantial than ethe- 
real waves. There is going to be room in the 
hearts of twentieth century men for a high admira- 
tion of these kinds of imagination as well as for 
that of the poet, artist or dramatist. 

It is one lesson uf the nineteenth century, then, 
that in every field of human knowledge the con- 
structive imagintion finds play—in literature, in 
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the paper, 
tried in school equals this as a ‘‘sharpener.’’ 
‘*Children make such a fuss over each other’s 

markings that I would rather do it myself,’ ; 


history, in theology, in anthropology, and in the 
whole field of physical and biological research. 

That great century has taught us that, on the 
whole, the scientific imagination is quite as pro- 
ductive for human service as the literary or poetic 
imagination. The imagination of Darwin or Pas- 
teur, for example, is as high and productive a form 
of imagination as that of Dante, of Goethe, or 
even Shakespere, if we regard the human uses 
which result from the exercise of imaginative 
powers, and mean by human uses not meat and 
drink, clothes and shelter, but the satisfaction of 
mental and spiritual needs. 

It results from this brief survey that the ele- 
ments and means of cultivation are much more 
numerous than they used to be; so that it is not 
wise tosay of any one acquisition or faculty—with 
it cultivation becomes possible, without it im- 
possible. 

The one acquisition may be immense, and yet 
cultivation may not have been attained. Wehave 
met artists who were rude and uncouth, yet pos- 
sessed high degree of technical skill and strong 
powers of imgination. We have seen philanthro- 
pists and statesmen whose minds have played on 
great causes and great affairs, and yet who lacked 
an accurate use of their mother tongue, and had 
no historical perspective or background of histor- 
ical knowledge. We must not expect systematic 
education to produce multitudes of highly culti- 
vated and symmetrically developed persons; the 
multitudinous product will always be imperfect, 
just as there are no prefect trees, animals, fluwers 
or crystals. 

Let us as teachers accept no single element or 
variety of culture as the one essential; let us re- 
member that the best fruits of real culture are an 
open mind, broad sympathies and respect for all 
the diverse achievements of the human intellect at 
whatever stage of development they may be today 
—the stage of fresh discovery, or bold exploration, 
or complete conquest. The moral elements of the 
new education are so strong that the new forms of 
culture are likely to prove themselves quite as pro- 
ductive of morality, high-mindedness and idealism 
as the old.’’ 


The Gospel of Rest. 


By Mary E. Fitzgerald. 


At the beginning of the year every teacher who 
is at all worthy, is filled with enthusiasm. In- 
deed, her enthusiasm has begun at the close of 
the preceding year, and her mind in June is filled 
with vague ideas of what a change the next year 
will bring. ‘‘Next year’’ is so full of delightful 
possibilities. For one thing she will not have 
that dreadful John Rogue who has added years to 
her age. Then she will join several classes; she 
has really allowed herself to get dreadfully behind 
etc., etc. 

What the really enthusiastic teacher never says 
is ‘‘ Next year I am going to rest,’’ and the sug- 
gestion is met with horror or contemptuously 
ignored. Yet, if a teacher could really make up 
her mind to rest, she has laid the foundation for 
a peaceful and happy year. If she can make 
up her mind that she will never under any cir- 
cumstances keep children after school; that no 
bundles of papers will ever accompany her ‘home 
to haunt her every minute; that she will join but 
one class; that under no circumstances will she 
assist in the housework; that she will not do her 
own sewing; that she will read just what she likes 
not what she feels she ought; that she will take as 
many varieties of recreation as she possibly can— 
then only can she be assured of a successful year, 
because we all know, ‘‘ Rest is nut quitting this 


busy career,’’ <tc. 


‘*Not keep children after school ?’’ says some one 
shrilly; ‘‘ Well, I’d like to know how you can ever 
get your class through and go home every day.”’ 
What if you dvn’t get your class through! If 
you feel that you have conscientiously done your 
duty and a little more, let the ones who do not 
get thiough do the worrying. Besides, staying 
after school is simply robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
The child who feels that he is to be taught indi- 
vidually after school has so much more time to 
play about during school and consequently just so 
much time from you. One of the most success- 
ful teachers I know lays this law down the very 
first day of school: ‘‘Pupils who can get their 
lessons and will not, have no place here; children 
who can not get their lessons have no place here. 
I do no teaching to idle, inattentive pupils after 
school; to studious pupils I will give as much 
time as they ask for.’’ She said she had learned 
this from a principal who told her ‘‘a little 
wholesome neglect was the one thing a great many 
children needed.’’ She follows her suggestions 
usually with thisstory: One irrepressible was put 
in her room. During the writing lesson she cor- 
rected him for holding his pen holder between his 
first and second finger. ‘‘I can’t write any other 
way,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not absolutely necessary 
that you should write,’’ she said pleasantly. 
After three or four days he burst out with, ‘‘I 
aint going to stay here and not learn anything.’’ 
‘No one said you were,’’ replied she. ‘‘ Next 
week you go into the next room since you can’t 
do the work of this.’’ 

Next day he resumed his written work holding 
his pen in the required position, and she never 
had any difficulty with him about that or any- 
thing else from that time on. She let him do the 
worrying, you see. Now for marking papers, a 
thing that wears out more teachers and does less 
good than any other work of the schoolroom. 
We talk about teaching observation; no better 
way could be devised than obliging children to 
mark papers. Let them pass their papers back, 
so no two may arrange to overlook errors. Have 
twenty-five pupils, if you give twenty-five words, 
each write a word on the board, not in a column 
but one word after another. Then have the 
pupils write correctly on the board under the word 
placed for a model, each misspelled word. ‘There 
is some confusion of course but there’s ‘‘some- 
thing doing’’ too. An advantage of this method 
is that at a glance the teacher can see which words 
have been oftenest misspelled. I'll give an 


example: ' 

1 niece 2 necessary 3 receive 
niece necessary receive 
niece necessary 
niece necessary 


I can see at a glance that one pupil has mis- 
spelled receive, three niece and three, necessary. 
There is the added advantage that children are 
very keen about finding flaws in other children’s 
markings, whereas, the teachcr’s marking goes 
unchallenged. In allowing pupils to mark, there 
is one thing which a teacher must never neglect 
and that is the overlooking of the papers. For 
instance, a check on a particularly neat paper or 
even placing the mark on the top will suffice. It 
takes but a moment and is no mental strain. 

A fifth grade teacher gives’ an examination in 
geography. ‘The papers are handed out indis- 
criminately, and each child is obliged to mark, 
using his geography of course. The geography 
lesson then is on the papers which have been 
handed to the writers. If there is any fault 
found the teacher settles the question. | Occasion- 
ally she reserves one question to be marked by 
herself and she invariably puts the ‘‘average’’ on 


She claims that nothing she has ever 


said a teacher who tried this method. Children 
who make a fuss are certainly to be preferred as 
pupils to those who accept anything which comes 
along and are satisfied no matter how the world 
wags. But oh! the amount of energy and nerve 
force a teacher saves by first a little planning! 

4 teacher who does her own dressmaking is pay- 
ing the highest price for the poorest work, besides 
defrauding some one of a chance to earn an honest 
living. What she saves in dressmakers’ bills she 
pays the doctor, who is much more expensive. 

‘But I must do something and I like to sew,’’ 
objected some one who was on the verge of 
nervous prostration. When you feel that you 
must do something every minute there is some- 
thing most decidedly the matter and it’s time to 
beware. Try knitting. which is said to be sooth- 
ing and to use no brain tissue, if you absolutely 
can not keep still. 

House work! How many many teachers, be- 
cause they go home early, consider they must 
help; and how many mothers feel resentful if no 
assistance is offered. Yet, the teacher has done 
her day’s work, not resting a moment, while the 
housekeeper has had a hundred distractions, with 
several opportunities to rest. Why should the 
worn out woman help? Let the teacher keep 
house during the summer, it will do her good, and 
let the housekeeper rest then; but the teacher 
who undertakes to fill both positions at one time 
is preparing herself to fill neither. Or, if there 
must be assistance hire it. The ‘‘saleslady’’ 
and the stenographer and the big brother are not 
expected to do anything. 

After school a teacher should rest, and not think 
she is resting because she is reading a book on 
psychology either. Then she must have recre- 
ation. ‘‘The play’s the thing!’’ but not a trag- 
edy alwavs. ‘'‘I never goto the theatre unless I 
go to see something improving,’’ said a teacher 
virtuously to some one who was laughing over a 
comedy she had witnessed. ‘‘ Neither do I,’’ said 
the other promptly. ‘‘I go to laugh and grow 
fat, which will be a most decided improvement.’’ 

Get away from thoughts of school, from talk 
about it, from every thing connected with it, if 
possible; and then your nerves will be calm, your 
brain clear and unconsciously all that you have 
acquired in other ways will come as additional 
helpsin school. A teacher who hada very suc- 
cessful method of teaching language confessed 
that it had come to her while she was in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. Another teacher whose 
music was a joy got all her ideas of rhythm and 
graceful gestures frum the comic opera choruses 
she heard. Another owed two of her most suc- 
cessful devices for teaching history to an idea she 
got from a guessing game at a party. 

Then, fellow teachers, do not make moan about 
your special Johnny Rogues. If it isn’t one 
Johnnie it’s another, each with his own aggrava- 
ting tricks and manners. Do the best you can 
and remember, it’s all in the day’s work. A 
principal said to a complaining teacher once, ‘‘If 
all the children were angels we'd lose our jobs;’’ 
and haven’t you noticed that if John Rogue is out 
a day or two some one else develops qualities 
which keep you busy? Work as hard as you can. 
Lock your door and go home to prepare for 
another hard day’s work by playing as much as 
youcan. Rest! Make that your watchword. 
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My Rival and I, 


By Fonetta Flansburg. 


It was my first winter term in a country school. 
At eighteen 1 was graduated from the high school 
at B—, had taken my county examination and 
secured a third grade certificate on the strength of 
which I was given a school in my uncle’s district 
for the months of July and August. ‘There were 
eight children in that schvol, and as they were 
mild and tractable we droned along peaceably 
througn those interminable hot months, and I was 
supposed to be gaining experience. 

But when the wiater came and I found myself 
installed in the Foster school, my troubles began. 
There were about forty pupils, and as some of 
them were as old as I, and many much larger, my 
judgment assured me that an air of severity and 
command was absolutely necessary to enable me 
to hold my own. The first day was peaceful, 
order preserved itself, and I went to my boarding 
place well satisfied, but before the end of the week 
I found that I was the subject of scrutiny and 
criticism. I learned, too, that I hada rival. I 
was unfortunate in my predecessor. ‘The praises 
of that predecessor were already sounding in my 
ears—-poor ears doomed to be tortured for months 
by those praises until my heart grew sick with 
despair and jealousy. This paragon was ‘‘all 
right,’* ‘‘just lovely,’’ ‘‘too sweet for anything;’’ 
she ‘‘ knew everything.’’ 

One day her photograph was brought to school 
to show to me, and afterward, during school hours, 
passed about among the pupils, who gazed upon it 
in rapt admiration and reluctantly handed it back 
to its proud and triumphant owuer. It was the 
picture of a woman of forty, that is, the picture 
betrayed forty, and the woman was probably older, 
but I never heard her age discussed or even ad- 
verted to by the children. She was beautiful, 
with a delicate and fragile beauty, and her hair 
was almost white, ‘‘just like silver silk,’’ one girl 
exclaimed with clasped hands. She had come to 
that quiet neighborhood from a broader life in the 
city for a rest, and had been coaxed into taking 
the schvol. There she had been a revelation, a 
blessing, a benediction, an unending delight, 
glory and boast; and there was I, young, crude, 
not handsome, a contrast rude and repulsive to 
those young critics. 

As the weeks went by, I saw the prejudices 
against me growing apace. Groups at recess and 
noon talked in low tones and kept their eyes on 
me. If I drew near by accident, for I never sought 
the companionship of my pupils, deeming it be- 
neath my dignity, the rapid dispersion of the 
group told meall too plainly that I was the subject 
of their conversation. 

Then I discovered the identity of Horace Ellis. 
I noticed that he held aloof from the groups. He 
frequently came to my desk and talked to me 
while the others talked about me. In school time 
I found his eyes upon me sometimes as if studying 
me and trying to solve my difficulties. 

As the weeks wore on my unpopularity increased 
and the discipline of the school became difficult. 
There were signs of insubordination, Throats 
were cleared when I issued a command or a re- 
proof; my explanations were challenged; feet were 
scraped on the floor unnecessarily and witha union 
of sentiment which appalled and angered me. 
Consistent with firmness and dignity, I kept on 
my way not knowing how to avert the crisis which 
I felt to be gradually nearing like an impending 
doom. I kept my tears for my privacy and coldly 
“‘faced the music.’’ At this distance I still had 
courage. I was ‘‘clear grit,’’ and that alone 
saved me until Horace came to the rescue. 

Miss Hostetter had always walked home with 
the children; I never did; I preferred to stay at 


the schoolhouse awhile to meditate upon my fail- 
ures and to lay plans for the morrow. One after- 
noon, after a horrible day, I found myself thus 
alone, and my courage failed me; I threw my arms 
across my desk, buried my face in them and gave 
way to wretched sobs and tears. I was not to have 
peace even thus, for the door opened, and, unde- 
terred by what he saw, Horace came boldly up to 
me. I hastily dried my tears and assumed my 
‘‘dignity.’’ Horace did not ignore my tears, but 
said in blundering boy fashion, ‘‘Don’t cry, Miss 
Macy, because the scholars don’t like you. Every- 
body can’t be just like Miss Hostetter, and because 
you aren’t like her they have made up their minds 
to give you trouble. They say they hate you, but 
they don't really. They would like you fast 
enough if you would only let them. Now, I've 
got a plan for you, and I believe it’s a good one. 
I’ve been thinking about it a long time and I’ve 
set my heart on it. I never wanted anything so 
much in my life as to see you ‘get around’ this 
school. I’ve actually prayed for it.’’ 


At this my heart really felt for the first time a 
sentiment of affection for a pupil: I had regarded 
children in the abstract as so much material to be 
managed, and here was one of them showing an 
interest in me quite humiliating to my pride, but 
inexpressibly touching to my heart. I thanked 
him, and tried to smile as I asked for his plan. 

‘‘Well, I’m going to have a birthday party on 
Friday night, and want you to come to it, and the 
rest won't know you are going to be there or they 
wouldn’t come; and I want you to act as if they 
were all your dear friends, and help me entertain 
them, and then keep that up when you come back 
to school the next week.’’ 

Think of having a boy lay out such a program 
for one! 1 was aghast, but something in the au- 
dacity of the proposition won me. It would be 
frightfully out of character, and I worshipped con- 
sistency, but I was on the eve of failure—even this 
boy recognized it—and I was in the condition to 
catch at a straw. I looked up at Horace, and 
realized that there was a kindness in his face and 
a generosity in his proposal which gave his person- 
ality a charm I had never felt in any one before, 
and I found myself suddenly in love with a boy of 
twelve! It was so sudden and surprising a feeling 
that I let myself be led on where he would. 


‘“What shall I do at.your party? Iam afraid 
they will all run away when they see I am there,’’ 
said I. 

‘‘Oh no; they won’t do anything rude at our 
house. My mamma will be there and everything 
goes right where she is. You just wear your best 
clothes, and if there is any game you know or any- 
thing you can do that would be nice at a party, 
why that’s the thing, you see.’’ 

‘*Yes, I begin tosee. I can play the piano— 
how would a grand march do?’’ said I, my spirits 
rising, ‘‘with a box of candy for a prize—like a 
cake walk, you know—lI can get the candy. Do 
you think that would be good?’’ 

‘*Just splendid—through the hall, parlor, din- 
ing room—all right—anything else—what else 
shall we do?’’ said my dear little helper. 

‘*Let me see; I can’t think of anything else 
just now, but I'll meditate on it and let you know 
before Friday; I thank you very much for the in- 
vitation and for your suggestions; it is very cheer- 
ing to have one friend.’’ 

‘‘Yes, you've got me, and you'll have all the 
rest if you just handle them right,’’ and so we 
locked up the schoolhouse and went our separate 
ways homeward. 

That night, Monday, I sent to town for various 
things needful for the daring scheme of Friday. 
There must be several pounds of candy, a present 
for Horace and some chemicals. My salary was 
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small, and I was very economical, but this time I 
was risking all on a single throw. 

Friday night came, and according to arrange- 
ment, I came rather late to the party. All were 
there, about thirty, no games had begun, and a 
quiet chatter filled the room when I eutered. I 
wore the prettiest dress I had and a bunch of 
greenhouse roses that I couldn’t afford. I knew I 
looked well—for me—but a dreadiul sense of my 
aloneness came over me when the chatter suddenly 
ceased and I found myself the center of curious 
and surprised glances. I carried my present for 
Horace in my hand and as he came forward to 
greet me I felt the ice break as I handed him the 
collection of foreign views I had brought, saying, 
‘Here is a picture book for the child.’’ He 


opened it before them all and as they crowded 


about him I heard, ‘‘Oh, here are the places Miss 
Hostetter told us about.’’ 

There was nothing but pleasure that evening. 
I played a dozen rattling marches and waltzes 
which constituted my entire musical stock in trade; 
the ‘‘candy walk’’ was a ‘‘howling’’ success; and 
then we darkened the dining rvom and I displayed 
chemical experiments on a small scale to the sur- 
prise and delight of everybody. Burning alcohol 
on salt having turned us all into ghastly specters 
the party broke up in great glee at midnight, and 
I went home accompanied by a dozen happy 
youngsters, having actually enjoyed myself. 

Would it make any difference on Monday? It 
surely must, and it did; not just a slight differ- 
ence, but an all around radical new departure. 
There were greetings, compliments, invitations to 
dinner, to tea, to stay all night, to stay over Sun- 
day from that time on until the end of the term, 
and in school my path was strewn with roses and 
even Miss Hostetter herself couldn't have been 
treated with greater respect and deference. 

Whenever I paused to think of the marvellous 
change, I trembled for fear it would net last, for 
it seemed the cause was hardly sufficient for so 
great an effect. I tried every day to increase my 
resources and to become worthy to lead those eager 
young minds and to deserve their kindness and 
esteem, and when on the ‘‘last day,’’ Horace 
Ellis said, ‘‘We think you about as good as Miss 
Hostetter,’’ I felt that there was nothing more to 
be desired, and said to myself, ‘‘My cup runneth 
over.’’ 


Got To 


Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or Drop Back. 





The man of today no matter what his calling, 
needs a sharp brain and to get this he needs food 
that not only gives muscle and strength but brain 
and nerve power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Marquette, Mich., 
who is energetic and wants to advance in his busi- 
ness read an article about food in a religious paper 
and in speaking of his experience he said: ‘‘Up 
to three years ago I had not been able to study or 
use my thinking powers to anyextent. There was 
something lacking and I know now that it was due 
to the fact that my food was not rebuilding my 
brain. 

‘‘About this time I began the use of the con- 
densed food Grape-Nuts and the result has been I 
can think and plan with some success. It has not 
only rebuilt my brain until it is stronger and 
surer and more active but my muscles are also 
harder and more firm where they used to be loose 
and soft and my stomach is now iu perfect condi- 
tion. I can endure more than twice the amount 
of fatigue and my night's rest always completely 
restores me. In other words I am enjoying life 
and I attribute it to the fact that I have found a 
perfect food.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 





rosa! 
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Russia. 
The Empire of the ‘‘Tsar.”’ 


By H. Justin Roddy, M. S., M. Pd. 
Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania Normal School. 


Location and Extent.—The Russian Empire 
stretches from the Baltic Sea on the west, to Bering 
Sea, an arm of the Pacific, on the east, a dis- 
tance of nearly six thousand miles or nearly half 
way round the world in the latitude of St. Peters- 
burg. Its limits on the north are the ice bound 
shores of the Arctic, while on the south a succes- 
sion of vast mountain chains form a barrier be- 
tween it and Central Asia. Comprising altogether 
8,500,000 square miles of territory and a popula- 
tion of 131,000,000, it has an extent nearly three 
times, and a population nearly twice as great as, 
that of the United States. Though it comprises 
more than half of Europe and about one-third of 
Asia yet it contains only two-sevenths of Europe’s 
and one-thirtieth of Asia’s population. 

The density of population varies much, being 
nearly 200 per square mile in Poland, nine in 
Turkestan, four in The Steppes, and one in 
Siberia. The average density is about fifteen per 
square mile or three-fifths that of the United 
States. 

The chief divisions of the Empire are Russia, 
Russian Poland, Finland, Russian ‘Turkestan, 
Krighiz Steppe, Transcaucasia, and Transbaikalia. 

Surface.—The surface of the Empire is gener- 
ally a vast level plain stretching from the Car- 
pathian Mountains and the Baltic Sea to the 
Stanovoi Mountains of Eastern Siberia and from 
the Arctic Ocean to the southern frontier of 
Mountains. On the west it merges in Poland 
with the low plain of Western Europe, and on the 
Russian frontier it is broken by the low swells of 
the Ural Mountains. 

Climatic Divisions of the Plain—The_ great 
plain of Russia may be divided into four main 
belts. Along the Arctic Ocean a vast tundra of 
frozen marsh extends from the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Bering Strait. In this .belt, which in places 
attains a width of 200 miles, the ground is per- 
petually frozen often to a depth of 150 feet thaw- 
ing only a few feet during the short summer. It 
is a dreary expanse lacking every element of 
beauty except where knobs of the Northward and 
Southward-trending Ural ranges extend into it 
and watertalls occur. 

South of the Zzmzdra, and parallel to it, lies a 
somewhat higher and more hilly belt about 250 
miles in width. The part of this belt west of 


the Ural ranges is generally diversified with low 
glacial drift hills and widely scattered boulders. 
Clothed with primeval evergreen forests in the 
center of the belt on the north side, the forest 
fades gradually into the stunted growths of the 
tundra, while on the south it passes into the lands 
supporting deciduous forests and finally into the 
‘*Black Earth’’ prairie-like plains. East of the 
Urals the evergreen forest is similar to that west, 
except on the south side where it gradually merges 
into the grassy steppe. 

The Black Earth Belt.—The famous ‘‘ Black 
Earth’’ belt in Central Russia and the Grassy 
Steppes of Siberia are vast prairies, the former 
with a wonderfully fertile soil, the latter with 
scant rainfall except in favored areas. Bvth ex- 
tend for hundreds of miles with scarcely a swell 
on the surface to vary the monotony of the land- 
scape. 

Physiographically, the ‘‘ Black Earth’’ region is 
a rejuvenated peneplain. That is, it was once a 
highland region with slightly folded rocks which, 
by the agencies of erosion,—wind, streams, frosts, 
and rains—was worn down nearly to some base 
level of erosion as sea level. Over this was ac- 
cumulated the deep rich soil, formed partly from 
the decay of the rocks and partly from the dust or 
loess drifted by the winds from other and more 
arid regions and deposited upon it. And at this 
level and under these conditions the rivers devel- 
oped their winding or, meandering courses so 
characteristic of low plains, Subsequently a slight 
upheaval or tilting of the peneplain took place, 
quickening the flow of the streams and thus caus- 
ing them to entrench themselves in the uplifted 
lands. The very tortuous Druester presents the 
most remarkable entrenchment, though the right 
banks of the Volga and the Dneiper are also steep 
picturesque bluffs. 

The Grassy Steppes.—On the other hand, the 
Grassy Steppes of western Siberia, though they 
somewhat resemble the rejuvenated peneplain to 
the west, are young plains. This is shown by the 
attitude of the rivers which have crooked but not 
winding channels, many shallow lakes or swamps 
in their courses, narrow but shallow valleys, and 
little development of tributary streams. The 
streams of Central Siberia are probably in a more 
mature stage of adjustment to the lands through 
which they flow. 

The Salt Steppes.—In the Southeast the Black 
Earth region, and on the south the Grassy Steppes, 
gradually merge into the plains about the Caspian 
Sea known as the Salt Steppes. These with their 


even surface and aklaline soils are the most dreary 
parts of all Russia. 


Much of it is a true desert 


with an occcasional oasis, and some of it immedi- 
ately about the Caspian shores is below sea level, 
descending to that level in terraces indicating the 
gradual desication of the country. 


The Mountains Along the Frontiers.—The 
southern boundary of Russia is barred from the 
Central and Western Asia by a series of high 
mountain chains whose northern slopes generally 
rise abruptly from the low steppes. ‘The Yablonoi 
(Apple tree), the Altai (Gold), and the Thian 
Shan (Heavenly) Mountains, separate Siberia 
from Manchuria and Mongolia; the Thian Shan 
ranges traverse Russian and Eastern Turkestan; 
the Caucasus (White) Mountains form the border 
of Caucasia and the Pamir (Roof of the World) 
bars Russia from Tibet and India. 

Climate.—The great level plain extending to 
the Arctic Ocean interposes no barrier to the 
sweep of cold polar winds all over Russia. Con- 
sequently the winters are of exceptional severity 
compared with those of Western Europe, and _ this 
severity is greater in the east than in the west, 
because of the greater remoteness from those 
moderating influences which are carried into whe 
west from the Atlantic by the prevailing westerly 
winds. But if the winters are severe the great 
land-mass intensifies the summer heat and makes 
the short summer so hot that grain ripens nearly 
as far north in Siberia as the Arctic Circle. 

Rainfal/.—The remoteness of much of Russia, 
and especially of the south and east, from the 
Atlantic, which, on account of the great mountain 
axis along the Southern frontier of _Russia, must 
be the source of nearly all rain bearing winds, 
renders the rainfall both scant and uncertain. 
Even immediately west of the Ural Mountains, the 
rainfall averages only twenty inches a_ year. 
Fortunately, however, much of this falls during 
the season of growing crops rendering agriculture 
possible. About the Caspian Sea, rain falls only 
at long intervals because of the mountain barriers 
to the south and west, and agriculture is possible 
only by the utilization of snow-fed streams from 
high mountains for irrigation. Of course in the 
arid and semi-arid land, great daily and annual 
variations of temperature take place. 

Effect of the Great Land Mass on Winds.— 
The great body of land in Siberia becomes in- 
tensely cold in winter and very high barometric 
pressure results, sometimes lasting for many weeks. 
From this area, winds blow out slowly in all direc- — 
tions accompanied by constant clear weather. In 
summer the conditions are just the reverse, except 
that the winds flowing in toward the low baro- 
metric center bring little or no rain, because they 
blow either from the lands or the polar sea, neither 
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of which are sources of vapor supply to the atmos- 
phere. These weather conditions as well as 
others may be propagated freely in any direction 
and move with great velocity owing to the lack of 
highland to oppose their progress. 
Dratnage.—The low Valdai Hills, few parts of 
which are much over 1,000 feet in height, consti- 
tute the area from which most of the rivers of 
European Russia radiate. Much 


region are steadily falling, owing to excess of 
evaporation over rainfall. Four notable rivers, 
however, penetrate this region. These are the 
Volga and Ural which reach the Caspian Sea, and 
the Sir (ancient name Joxartes) and Amur, 
(ancient name Oxus) which reach the Aral Sea, 
All have their sources far outside the depression 
in hilly or mountainous tracts and the Sir and 


cludes much of the most tertile lands of Russia. 
Its scenery is monotonous, but above Samara its 
right bank is bounded by picturesque hills rising 
in one place to 1,100 feet. 

The Great Father Dnieper.—The consider- 
able basin just west of the Volga is occupied by 
the Don and its tributaries. Much of this basin, 
however, lies in the semi-arid steppes north of the 

Sea of Azov and is less import- 





of the drainage in this initial 
area, however, is undivided. 
Swamps and lakes often have 
outlets both toward the Arctic 
and Baltic Seas; others toward 
both the Baltic and Black or 
Caspian Seas. 

In the Black Earth belt some 
of the streams have reached a 
mature stage of adjustment to 
the lands, but in the northern 
drift-covered plains the drain- 
age is youthful with innumer- 
able lakes, swamps, and even 
falls. 

The widely separated rivers 
of Western Siberia are also 
young, having had their origin 
on a plain which was once the 
sea-floor covered with water all 
the way from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. The shallow 
but narrow valleys, broad shallow lakes, and 
occasional extensive marshes indicate the not re- 
mote uplifting of this floor above the ocean level 
and the inception of the drainage upon it. 

Stbertan Rivers. —The Obi, Yenesei and Lena 
are the three great rivers of Siberia. Rising 
among the great mountain ranges along the fron- 
tier of Siberia and fed by melting snows and 
glaciers, they flow northward and empty their. 
waters into the Arctic Ocean. Their basins are 
so vast and the waters lost by evaporation 
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Amur furnish waters for the irrigation of most 
beautiful valleys. 

The Little Mother Volga.—The Volga which 
is the greatest river of Europe, as well as of Russia, 
rises in mossy swamps in the Valda Hills. Flow- 
ing fur a considerable distance through a_ succes- 
sion of swamps, it finally issues from lake Volga as 
a stream carrying a volume of 800 cubic feet per 
second. Further down, it meanders through in- 
cised valleys, separates into several channels below. 





ant than the river called affec- 
tionately by the Russians ‘‘ Great 
Father’’ Dnieper. This river, 
though nearly a thousand miles 
77%) shorter than the Volga, drains a 
P| fertile area nearly as large as 
the state of Texas and has a vol- 
ume so great that its annual dis- 
charge is near twenty-five cubic 
miles. In its upper middle 
course it flows through lands 
which were once extensive marsh- 
es but which are now reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes. In 
its lower course it contains a 
number of falls. 

The Dwina and Petchora in 
the north, though of large vol- 
ume, are unimportant rivers be- 
cause they are ice locked much 
of the year. In winter the 
Dwina is utilized for sledge 
travel. Both abound in valuable food fishes. 

The Lakes.—The northwestern part of Russia 
contains in proportion to area a greater number 
of fresh water lakes than any other part of the 
worid. Though most of the lakes in this region 
are small and shallow, yet lakes Ladoga and Onega 
have areas nearly as great as the State of New 
Jersey. Both of these large lakes were once a 
part of the Gulf of Finland with which they are 
still connected by the Neva (New) river and owe 

their origin to a slight elevation of the 











so small, that, notwithstanding the scanty 
rainfall, each delivers to the sea a volume 
four times that of the Rhine. But their 
mouths are so far north that they are ice- 
locked three-fourths of the year, and during 
the intense cold of a Siberian winter’ every 
tributary becomes ice bound to the bottom 
and the trunk streams consequently dwindle 
to very moderate volumes. 

The Amur River.—This river has its 
source near that of the Lena and for some 
distance the courses of the two are parallel. 
Then the Amur diverges to the east, flows 
in a great arc through a mountainous coun- 
try and finally empties into the Okhotsk 
Sea, an arm of the Pacific. It was discov- 
ered by the Russians in 1644, but it was 
only within the last quarter of a century 
that it became the route by which the 
frontier of the Empire has been advanced 
to the Pacific. One of its tributary valleys 
forms the highway to Vladivostok, the 
Pacific port of the Empire. 

The Aralo, Caspian Bastn.—Several 
notable regions of the earth lie below sea 
level, as the rift valley occcupied by the 
Dead Sea, Death Valley in California and 
the polders of Holland; but in extent the 
Aralo-Caspian depression more than equals 
the area of them all. The Caspian Sea, the 
largest inland body of water in the world, 
and the Aral Sea, both about eighty feet 
below sea-level, occupy a large part of the region. 
But about their borders and far beyond the de- 
pression are scattered small salt lakes and dreary 
salt and alkaline marshes in a wide expanse of arid 
or semi-arid lands. All the water surfaces in this 
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Samara and finally after a course of 2,350 miles 
empties its waters into the Caspian Sea through a 
great network of distributaries which sluggishly 
flow through a great delta. The basin of the 
river has an area of 500,000 square miles and in- 


land. ‘The smaller lakes generally owe 
their existence to the work of ancient 
glaciers and are distributed in parallel 
chains through glacial valleys extending 
from the Scandinavian highlands south- 
eastward across the Gulf of Bothnia and 
toward Central Russia. 

Lake Baikal, situated in Southern 
Siberia, has less than one-half the area, but 
more than four times the depth, of Lake 
Superior. The region in which it is sit- 
uated contains volcanic features and thermal 
and mineral springs. Glaciated valleys 
extend to its shores and lake-shore terraces 
exist 900 feet above the present level of its 
waters. 

Flora.—Russia is so distinctly divided 
into climatic belts that the flora as, well as 
the climate, may be separated by isothermal 
lines. Along the Arctic Ocean, mosses, 
lichens, stunted birches and willows, and 
occasional patches of brilliant arctic pop- 
pies, roses and saxifrages constitute the 
chief vegetation. These grow during the 
short summer thaw in what is usually a 
vast frozen marsh called the 7undra. 

To the south, the vegetation gradually 
changes from that of the Tundra into a 
forest. The transition, of course, is not 
abrupt but the forest along the northern 
edge comprises birches, larches, and silver 
firs, which do not attain more than the 
height of low trees; in the middle, birches and 
coniferous trees form a great forest comprising a 
billion acres; while, on the south, it changes into 
a more open growth of deciduous trees. 

The ‘‘ Black Earth’’ belt contains few trees but 
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all the cereals except corn; vegetables, as potatoes, | 


turnips, and carrots; fibres, as flax and hemp, and 
fruits, as apples, pears and plums, flourish. This 
in turn gradually passes into the barren steppes. 
In the river valleys opening to the Black Sea, 
maize and the vine grow, and in southern Crimea, 
which is a world in itself, the vine and the olive 
flourish. 

The vegetation, as well asthe belts of Siberia, 
are similar to those of Russia, except that the 
southern limit of each belt is further south in the 
east than in the west. 

The adaptation of the flora of the grassy steppes 
to the moisture conditions, is very marked. ‘The 
summers being comparatively rainless, the soil is 
furnished with sufficient moisture for plants only 
in spring and early summer by the melting of the 
winter snows. Consequently, when the heat is 
sufficient a great many plants which can mature in 
a short season spring into bloom as if by magic, 
and the whole steppe becomes radiant with color. 
Later all this passes away; the steppes become 
nearly a desert swept by high winds filled with 
dust. 

Fauna —Owing to the un- 


white peoples of Russia are the Lithuanians of the 
Duna basin, the Polish Slavs and the Jews of 
Bessarabia. Of these the Great Russians are the 
most adventurous and migratory, and the Jews in- 
tellectually the keenest. 

Education.—Russia has nine universities and 
about forty colleges, but few except the rich and 
noble classes receive university training. The 
gymnasia, of which there are about 900, furnish the 
means of secondary education. Besides, the gov- 
ernment maintains experiment farms, scientific 
laboratories and polytechnic schools to further the 
industrial arts and sciences. Primary education 
is neglected and so poorly provided for, that in 1896, 
in-the 65,000 public schools there was only one 
pupil tu every thirty-four inhabitants, and the 
expense incurred was $13,000,000 or one dollar for 
every ten inhabitants. Pennsylvania, with a pop- 
ulation one-twentieth as yreat, expends annually 
$23,000,000 or four dollars for each inhabitant and 
supports 30,000 schools. 

Strange as it may seem, remote Siberian towns 
often provide far more liberally for schools than 
those of Russia in Europe. 


noblemen who exert a great influence in national 
affairs. ‘This domination is now so great that 
Russia is sometimes called a military despotism. 
Nihilism.—Many of the people are dissatisfied 
with the despotic repression so often exercised in 
the affairs of State. An anarchistic organization 
has consequently grown up under the name of 
Nihilism whose vowed object is the overthrow of 
the present government. ‘This, in turn, has _ in- 
cited the government to undue interference in the 
private affairs of the people, and many people are 
exiled each year to Siberian mines for no greater 
crime than public critcism of the government. 
Considering, however, the general illiteracy of the 
masses, the rule of the government is salutary. 
The Mir.-—Even in farming communities the 
people live in villages or Mirs and control most of 
their local affairs. They rent the land in common 
from the nobles, work it in common, and share 
the product in common in proportion to the size 
of the family. Thus we may say the local gov- 
ernment in Russia is to some extent democratic. 
Religion.—The established church of the Em- 
pire is the Greek Orthodox of which the ‘‘Tsar’’ 
is the temporal head. All faiths 





varying surface features, the 
fauna varies chiefly with the 
climate and flora; and only in 
the great frontier mountains is 
it markedly diversified. The 
polar bear, arctic fox, seal, and 
reindeer inhabit the tundra, 
while bears, wolves, foxes, 
squirrels, marmots, hares, elks, 
and fur-bearing animals live in 
the great forest and along its 
southern _ border. The wild 
boar now exists only in the 
western forests and the beaver 
along the suuthern edge of the 
European tundra. Fish, in- 
cluding cod, salmon, and trout, 
abound in the northern rivers 
and lakes, while catfish, stur- 
geon and sterlet inhabit the 
Volga and = other southern 
streams. Birds, as the grouse 
and hazel hen, abound on the oe 
steppes, while waterfowl are 
common in the north. The 7 
tiger occasionally roams as far — aia 
north as Southeastern Siberia 
and several species of ibexes, 
mountain goats, and mountain 
sheep are still common in some 
of the mountain ranges. 

People.—The ethnic elements of Russia are 
diverse, yet more than four-fifths of the people are 
of the white race. The rest of people are com- 
prised under various divisions of the yellow race. 

Ten centuries ago ali of Russia in Asia and 
much of Russia in Europe was occupied by scat- 
tered hordes of yellow peoples. The Slavs, who 
now form the large white element in the Empire, 
then occupied only a small area east of the Car- 
pathian mountains. But since that time they 
have steadily spread eastward until now they 
occupy most of Russia in Europe and are pushing 
to the most eastern confines of Asia. The Yel- 
low peoples at the same time have been forced to 
the borders of the Empire or into the less desir- 
able lands. The Lapps, Samoyeds and Tungus 
live in the Tundras; Circassians and Kalmucks 
between the Black and Caspian Seas; Tartars in 
Crimea; Turkoamns in Turkestan, and Kirghiz in 
the Salt Steppes. , 

Besides the Russian Slavs, who are divided into 
the Great Russians or Muscovites, Little Rus- 
sians, and White Russians, some of the other 
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Government.—The ‘‘Tsar of all the Russias’’ 
is an absolute monarch whose word is law. Not 
only are new laws made and old laws revised or 
repealed at the will of the ‘I'sar, but the ‘‘Tsar’’ 
also promulgates the laws as orders called ukases. 
In addition, he has supreme control of all execut- 
ive and judicial functions in the empire. 

Depariments.—But in order to organize and 
systematize the affairs of government, the Tsar 
has established four boards known as the Council 
of State, the Committee of Ministérs, the Ruling 
Senate, and the Holy Synod. The first of these 
assists in formulating and promulgating the laws; 
the second, assists in administrative affairs; the 
third, acts as supreme court; and the fourth, assists 
in regulating the affairs of the established church, 

The Army.—An Empire with so large and 
varied a population, so vast an extent of level 
land,and so few naturally protected boundaries, re- 
quires a large standing army for its protection. 
Accordingly, no less than 850,000 men are con- 
stantly in training for war and more than 3,000,000 
are on the reserve list. 

The leaders of the army are usually educated 


are tolerated, except that certain 
restrictions are placed upon the 
Jews. The Finns are Luther- 
ans, the Mongol tribes of Siber- 
ia are Buddhists, and the Turko- 
-tartar peoples, Mohammedans. 

Resources and Industries,— 
The resources of Russia are rich 
and varied. The‘‘ Black Earth’’ 
region contains soil of excep- 
tional fertility and Siberia (no 
longer regarded as a vast frigid 
waste) also contains great tracts 
of arable grain lands. The 
frosty Caucasus abounds in Man- 
ganese, and Transcaucasia con- 
tains the richest and most pro- 
ductive petroleum fields of the 
world. The Urals, besides their 
deposits of gold, coal, iron, and 
precious stones, yield the chief 
world’s supply of platinum. 
Gold is abundant in the Altai 
ranges; coal, inthe Irtish basin 
in a mammoth vein of 120 feet 
thick; the virgin forests of Si- 
beria are scarcely touched; the 
supply of fossil ivory is not 
nearly exhausted; the fur bear- 
ing animals abound in the great 
forests, and the fisheries are varied and productive. 
With such varied resources at command a great 
industrial future for the Empire must be assured. 
To secure industrial development, the present needs 
of the country seem to be to raise the intelligence 
of the peasants or mujiks and to institute more 
liberal and enlightened policies on the part of the 
governing powers. 

Most of the industries of Russia are in a_back- 
ward condition. Notwithstanding the technical 
schools and experiment farms, even agricultural 
methods are primitive and fair returns for the toil 
of the Mujzks are seldom realized. The intro- 
duction of American farming machinery, now 
going on, may hasten the development of scientific 
farming and prevent the frequent famines which 
as often result from primitive methods as from 
lack of rain. Under the fostering care of the 
government, manufacturing methods are improving 
but only in the cities is manufacturing by machines - 
of much importance. 

Fishing in the seas, lakes and streams of the 
tundras, herding of cattle, horses, sheep, and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Star Studies for Beginners. I. 


By Annie Chase. 


Out of doors in the night: we look up; what a, 
deep, deep dark place full of twinkling lights 
which we call stars. The stars are suns, many of 
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them, no doubt as big and bright and glowing 
as our own, and which look small only because we 
are so far from them. See that large, bright star. 
It is so far away the light we get from it started 
out from the star years.ag From that fainter 
star perhaps the light started on its journey down 
to us years before you were born. You are puz- 
zled! you think these stars all began shining since 
the sun went down? Oh! no; they shone all of 
today, all of yesterday, all the day before that, 
all the days of all the years since you were born, 
and all the days and all the nights of hundreds 
and thuusands of years before you were born. 

Put a lighted lamp in your window in the day- 
time, then go into the garden, the yard, or the 
street; you can scarcely see your light beams 
because the sun is shining; go far away and you 
can see no light from your lamp. Go out, when 
night comes, and look at your lamp; its light 
teams all over your room and rushing out at the 
window shines away way down the street. Your 
light shone in the daytime but it made but a poor 
showing beside the bright, bright light trom the 
sun. It is thus with the stars. We cannot see 
them when the sun is shining. So far away from 
us are they, that we see tonight, not the starst hem- 
selves, but only the light from the stars. 

Look up again: we seem to be looking at a lot 
of bright objects set flatwise in something which 
arches over us like a great dome. We see the 
stars this way because of the shape of our eye; 
the stars are really floating about in space, some- 
what as snowflakes float in the air, only instead of 
falling down upon something the stars move 
around and around each other and one another, as 
our world moves round our sun. Some of those 
bright bodies are worlds or planets. Maybe there 
are people upon them; we do not know. , Perhaps 
same one on one of those worlds so far away is 
looking out tonight into the deep, dark place and 
seeing our world cries out ‘‘Oh! see that star!’’ 


Do the worlds and suns both shine? Yes, the 
suns shine with their own light; the worlds with 
the light which falls on them from the suns. 

We look again: the place where our world and 
all these stars, are is so deep, and wide and high 
we grow dizzy; the stars look so many and so 
much alike we are confused. We must find some 
among the stars which are always bright and big 
and which, when we have learned to know them, 
will help guide us in this garden of the sky. 

There are seven bright stars so placed that they 
seem to us to form a dipper—a big, big dipper 
with a long handle like this: (See January map) 
The dipper seems to change its position every 
month. But the big dipper doesn’t move at that 
rate; it is we who are moving, riding on our 
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world around our sun and looking back at the 
dipper, ahead at the dipper, or just opposite at the 
dipper, according to the point we have reached in 
our journey. 

But in spite of these changes, you can soon learn 
to find the dipper, which has four big bright stars 
for the dip part, and three for the handle. Get 
some one to show you where North is, and search 
there. Ha! you have found the dipper; now you 
can always find it by night when the clouds are 
not hiding it from you. 

English people call these seven stars Charlie’s 
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Wagon: they ‘‘play’’ that the three stars on the 
handle of our dipper. are horses and that the other 
four stars are the wagon. 

People who know a great deal tell us that the 
seven stars which make our dipper are really mov- 
ing away from each other; that some of them are 
moving in one direction, others in another; so 


that by and by, thousands of years hence, the dip- 
per will come ‘‘all to pieces!’’ Charlie’s Wagon 
will be broken down and his horses running away! 

Shepherds and sailors who lived hundreds cf 
years ago and were fond of watching the stars used 
to say that this star picture of the big dipper is 
about in the middle of a larger picture of a bear. 
But though the picture of the bear is too hard for 
a beginner to find without help, there is some- 
thing you can find. Draw in your mind a line up 
through the outer edge of the dipper; now make 
the line longer, longer still, until you come to 
a star! Now you have it; you have found the 
North Star. You can always find it in this way. 
Sometimes the dipper will be in this (January 
map) position from the star, sometimes in this 
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FEBRUARY MAP. 
(February map); sometimes in this (June map) 
but no matter how the dipper looks to us, its two 
outer stars always point straight at the North star. 
North star always looks about the same to us, no 
matter where we are on our journey round the sun. 
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Naturalists at Work. II. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





By Annie Chase. 

Note—This may be used as a supplementary reading lesson. 

Louis Agassiz was born (May, 1807) in Motier 
village, near the foothills of the Alps in Switzer- 
land. Vineyards and gardens around the house 
made pleasant playgrounds for Louis and his 
brother Auguste. A _ little covered cistern, filled 
from a spring which bubbled up in the backyard, 
was Louis’s favorite plaything and became an 
aquarium fur the fishes and frogs which he and 
his brother caught—with their hands—in the 
neighboring brooks and streams. 

Watching the habits of the little tenants of this 
aquarium. studying the insects in the vineyard 
and the wild flowers on the hills, Louis learned 
his first lessons in natural history; he began to 
ask himself hard questions about living creatures 
and to spare himself no pains nor time in finding 
out the answers. Besides his collection of fishes, 
he had whole families of pets to which he gave 
every kindness and attention. Birds and field 
mice were reared in the garden, guinea pigs, hares 
and rabbits in the barn and outhouses. 

He was a skillful little fellow at handicraft. In 
Swiss towns at that time travelling shoemakers 
came to the house once a year to make shoes for 
the whole family; the tailor to make clothing; 
the cooper to make barrels for the fruits and wines 
of the vineyard. Watching these people work, 
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Louis could make a pair of shoes for his sister’s 
doll, a jacket for himself, or a toy barrel, water 
tight, for his birds to drink from. 

School was twenty miles from Moriat and Louis 
and his brother walked all the way on the days 
before school opened, or trudged sturdily back in 
the glad vacation time, admiring birds, flowers, 
mountains, lakes, and streams as they went. In 
school Louis worked with all his might at his tasks 
but found none of them so interesting as natural 
history. All his spare pennies were carefully 
hoarded toward buying books about animals. In 
later school days, he begged to be excused from 
commercial studies that he might follow out the 
desire of his life; this desire was to find out 
something about nature and living creatures which 
should be worth the knowing, and to give that 
knowledge to the world. 

At Zurich he went to the medical school where, 
under Jearnedand original thinkers, he studied 
natural history and physiology. Whenever he 
needed a book which he could not pay for he 
would copy the text of a borrowed book, word for 
word. Determination and thoroughness became 
the backbone of this character. 

At Munich he made a menagerie of his room. 
In a letter to his sister he wrote: * * ‘‘Friday 
is market day here and I never miss going to see 
the fishes to increase my collection. I have 
already obtained several not to be found in Switz- 
erland; and, even in my short stay here, I have 
had the good fortune to discover a new species, of 
which I have made a very exact description to be 
printed in some journal of natural history. Were 
my dear Cecile (his sister) here I should have 
asked her to draw it nicely forme. * * Now 
I must ask a stranger to do it and it will have by 
no means the same value in my eyes.’’ In a letter 
to his brother he wrote: * * ‘‘It will interest 
you to know that I am working with a young Dr. 
Bom upon an anatomy and natural history of the 
fresh water fishes of Europe. We.have already 
gathered a great deal of material and I think by 
the spring or in the course of the summer we shall 
be able to publish the first number.’’ 

His parents at home watched his progress with 
loving anxiety and saved every dollar possible, 
that they might provide him with the means of 
study. 

In a letter to his sister he wrote: ‘‘In 1817 the 
King of Bavaria sent two naturalists, M. Martins 
and M. Spix on an exploring expedition to Brazil. 
Of M. Martins, with whom I always spend my 
Wednesday evenings, I have often spoken to you. 
In 1821 these gentlemen returned to their country 
laden with new discoveries which they published 
in succession. M. Martins issued colored illustra- 
tions of all the unknown plants he had collected 
on his journey, while M. Spix brought out several 
folio volumes on the monkeys, birds and reptiles 
of Brazil. * * It had been his intention to 
give a complete natural history of Brazil; but, to 
the sorrow of all-naturalists, he died in 1826, M. 
Martins, desirous to see the completion of the 
work, engaged a professor to publish the shells 
and these appeared last year. When I came to 
Munich there remained only the fishes and in- 
sects and M. Martins asked me to carry on the 
natural history of the fishes. * * The first 
volume is already finished; the printing was begun 
some weeks ago. * * Will it not seem strange 
when the largest and finest book in Papa’s library 
is one written by: his Louis. * * It is true 
that this first effort will bring me in but little; 
nothing at all in fact. My share will be a few 
copies of the book, and these I shall give to the 
friends who have the first claim. 

At twenty Agassiz was the most diligent and 
prominent student at Munich. He liked merry 


society but was never rude and noisy, and spent 
his leisure time among people from. whom he 
could learn. . 

To his parents at this time he wrote: ‘‘I think 
the best way of reaching the various aims I have 
in view is to continue the career on which I have 
started, and to publish, as soon as possible, my 
natural history of the fresh-water fishes of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Cuvier, the great French 
naturalist, delighted the young student’s heart 
with a letter beginning as follows: ‘‘You and M. 
de Martins have done me honor in placing my 
name at the head of a work so admirable as the 
one you have just published. * * * Nothing 
could heighten it [the value of the work] more than 
the accuracy of your descriptions. It will be of 
the greatest use to me. * * * JIT look with 
great interest for your history of the fishes of the 
Alps. ‘‘ 

A friend said of him: ‘‘He wasa kind, noble- 
nearted friend; he was very benevolent and if he 
had possessed millions of money he would have 
spent them for his researches in science and have 
done good to his fellow creatures as .much as 
possible.’’ 

His work grew as his interest grew. Sleeping 
and waking his work was always with him. To 
his father he wrote: ‘‘The aim of our. researches 
upon fossil animals is to ascertain what beings 
have lived at each one of these [geological] epochs 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


of creation, and to trace their characters and their 
relations with those now living. * * It is 
especially the fishes which I try to restore. * * 
You will better understand the difficulty of my 
work when I tell you that in many species I have 
only a single tooth, a scale, aspine as my guide 


‘in the reconstruction of all these characters. 


He had been striving for two weeks to decipher 
the somewhat obscure impression of a fossil fish on 
a stone slab in which it was preserved. One 
night in his sleep he suddenly saw all the missing 
features of the fish restored; next night he saw 
the same image. Still.athird time he saw it in 
his dreams, this time he was able to make a draw- 
ing of it which proved to be correct. 

Often perplexed and discouraged but never de- 
spairing, he pushed on from one achievement to 
another, adding great sums to the stores of 
human knowledge. He studied, taught, lectured, 
wrote, helped every one in his way to more and 
better knowledge.. He came to América. He 
traveled and studied in the North, the*South, ‘the 


East, the West, writing the natural history of 
every creature he found. He began a museum 
at Cambridge’ where he taught. This museum 
was to help students of natural history in all time 
to come, so that the good he longed to do in the 
world goes on now, long after his death (Decem- 
ber 1873).. He lies buried at Mount Auburn. 
The boulder that fofms his monument came from 
the Aar glacier which he studied so carefully; the 
pine trees which grow beside the monument were 
sent by loving friends from his old home in 
Switzerland. 





Plan for Twenty Weeks’ Work. 


September to January.—Subjects Suitable for First Year 
Children. 





By Bella Geisse. 
NATURE. 
September. 


WEEK 

1. Fruits (sense training); Apple. 

2. Grapes; Golden-rod; Asters; 
whoie plant.) 

3. Insect Life—Butterfly; Moth; Grasshopper. 


October. 
4. Bird Habits; Migration; Robin; Blue bird. 
5. Seed study (manner of distribution); Milk- 
weed; Acorn; Burdock. 
6. Squirrel; Chipmunk; Nuts. 
7. Trees; Leaves; Autumn coloring. 
8. Sun; Moon; Stars; Clouds. 


(Study of 


November. 

9. Wind, Rain; Weather Observations. 
10. Review. 

11. Corn; Wheat; Rye; Oats; Crow. 
12. Turkey; Pumpkin. 


December. : 

13. Evergreen Trees (Pine, Spruce). 
14. Sheep. 

15. Reindeer. 

16. Holly; Mistletoe. 


January. 
17. Snow; Ice; Frost. 
18. Bear; Seal. 
19. Cat; Dog; Horse. 
20. Review. 
TALKS. 
September 
WEEK 
1. Vacation. 
2. September (characteristics of month). 
3. Signs of Autumn. 


October. 
4.: October. 
5. Columbus. 
6. Jack Frost. 
7. Wood (its uses); Lumbering, Carpenter. 
8. Brownies; Hallowe’en. 


November. 

9. November; Election Day. 

10. Review. : 
11, Harvesting; Indians; Pilgrims. 
12. Thanksgiving Day. 


December. 
13; December ; Winter. : 
14. Home, Family Relations (Devotion of Par- 

‘ents to Children). 
15. Toys (their manufacture); Santa Claus; Lov- 
‘ing and Giving. 
16. Christmas Symbols, Christmas Customs, 
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January, 

17. January; The New Year. 
18. Esquimaux. 

19. Blacksmith. 

20 Review. 


STORIES. 
September. 


WEEK 

1. Sleeping Apple; Apple seed John (In the 
Child World). 

2. Golden rod and Asters, (Cook’s Myths;) 
St. Marcarius and the Bunch of Grapes, 
(Stories of the Saints by Chenoweth). 

3. Ants and the Grasshopper, (Fable) Lesson in 
Faith (Mrs. Gatty). 


October. 

4. Coming and Going (Wiltse ColMection). The 
Unknown Land (Mrs. Gatty). 

5. How West Wind Helped Dandelion (In the 
Child World). 

6. The Chestnut Brothers; Jack Frost and His 
Work (In the Child World). 

7. Baucis and Philemon; Parsaphone; (Greek 
Myths); Kind Old Oak. 

8. Apollo and the Python; Clytie; (Greek 
Myths); Golden Touch (Hawthorne). 


November. 
9. Ulysses and the Bag of Winds, The Wind 

and the Sun (In the Child World. ) 

10. Review. 

11. Ruth and the Gleaners; Parable of Sower; 
The Red Hen and the Grain of Corn. 

12. Cinderilla; Barn Yard Talk (In the Child 
World); The First Thanskgiving. 


December. 

13. The First Christmas Tree (Van Dyke Field); 
Story of the Forest (In the Story Hour by 
Wiggin); Fir Tree (Andersen). 

14. The Child Moses; Parable of the Lost Sheep. 

15. The Visit of St. Nicholas; Legends of St. 
Nicholas and of St. Elizabeth. 

16. Birth of Christ; Legend of St. Christopher; 
Story of the Bell (Andersen). 


January. 

17. Soldiers in the Snow (Golden Deeds); Snow 
Man (Andersen). 

18. Johnny Bear (Lives of the Hunted); Three 
Bears; White Seal; (Kipling). 

19. Puss in Boots; Geelert; Pegassus; Forging 
of Siegfried’s Sword. 

20. Review. 

POETRY. 

September. . 

WEEK 

1. Mother Goose Rhymes; Counting Lesson, 
Poulsson’s Child Sturies and Rhymes. 

2. September, H. H.;—Over in the Meadow, 
O. A. Wadsworth. 

3. The Caterpillar, Poulsson’s Finger Plays; 
Autumn Poems in Sangster’s Little Knights 
and Ladies. 

October. 

4. October, H. H.;—Child and Bird, Sang- 
ster’s Little Knights and Ladies. 

5. Sleep Baby Sleep; Autumn Fires, Stevenson. 

. The Squirrel, Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 

7. How the Leaves came Down, Coolidge; This 
is the Tree of the Forest; Autumn Poenis in 
Sangster’s Little Knights and Ladies. 

8. My Shadow, Stevenson; Daybreak, Long- 
fellow; Sunrise and Sunset, Dickinson. 


a 


November. 
9. Windmill, Longfellow; Wind, Stevenson; 
Night Wind, Field; November, H. H. 


10. Review. 

11. Corn Song, Whittier; Hiawatha; How the 
Corn Grew, Poulsson’s; Finger Plays; In the 
Harvest Fields, Setoun’s Child World. 

12. Pumpkin Pie, Thanksgiving Poems, Sang- 
ster’s Knights and Ladies; We Thank Thee, 
R. W. Emerson. 


December. 


13. Winter Nights, Jack Frost, Setoun’s Child 
World; My Bed is a Boat, Stevenson. 

14. Twenty-third Psalm; Sheep, Poulsson’s 
Finger Plays; Story of Baby’s’ Blanket, 
Poulsson’s Child Stories and Rhymes; Shep- 
herd, Blake. 

15. Santa Claus, Setoun’s Child World; Santa 
Claus, Lucas Book of Verse. 

16. Santa Claus, Poulsson’s Finger Plays; Selec- 
tions from Marmion. 


POETRY. 
January. 
17. Snowflakes, Sherman; North Wind doth 
Blow. 


18. Eskimo, Kids of Many Colors. 

19. The Calico Cat, Field; Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner, 
Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 

20. Review. 

The foregoing plan for twenty weeks work is 
merely a suggestive one along certain lines, in 
which teachers might find difficulty in laying out 
work. While planned especially for classes in the 
first year of school work, with slight changes it 
might be adapted for any primary grade. In 
order to give variety of choice in stories, etc., 
more work has been given than could be taken in 
one week. 





The Swallows. 


By Annie Chase. 

The swallows are makng ready to leave us. We 
know it by their gathering in flocks. Now they 
drift along, a great dark cloud. Now’ they alight 
on the fences, trees, wires and house tops. They 
have come up, some from the eaves and bird 
houses in the city, some from the barns in the 
country, and some from the sandy banks of 
riversand the hills along the coast. 

What a merrytwitter they keep up! They 
are full of joy because they are going. We 
are sorry. How lonely will the old barn become 
without their merry squeak and clatter, though 
the children’s swing still hangs there and the open 
door looks out on the yellowing corn. It is like 
looking at a fiue picture or reading a beautiful 
poem to watch a swallow fly. His wings are so 

















long, his body so light. he skims along the air as 
easily as an ice boat skims the pond 1n your park. 
He is built for speed. Around and over the barn, 
up into the air, down into the meadow and back 
again, skims the swallow while dear clumsy robin 
is swinging once across the orchard. 

Barn Swallow's tail is deeply forked. He hasa 
glossy blue back with a bit of white near the tail 

feathers. His throat 
and breast are reddish 
white. The home 
nest up among the 
barn rafters, is a 
wonderful thing; 
with mud walls, a 
lining of feathers and 
a nice little platform 
for mamma and papa 
to stand on while they 
feed the babies. 
apenas When the babies 
are partly grown they will stand on the edge of 
the nest all ina row waiting and watching for 
more dinner. And it takes both mamma and 
papa to catch insects enough for the greedy fel- 
lows. 

All swallows are soft billed birds, that is, they 
cannot crack seeds nor peck at wood. For this 
reason they are fitted out with big mouths ‘‘split 
from ear to ear’’ which they hold wide open while 
they skim through the air. So silently do they 
fly that the insects do not know they are coming 
and go blundering right into the funny mouth 
traps. 

Swallows’ legs are so short he does not walk if 
he can help it, and does not often alight except to 
rest to feed his babies or to build his nest. Swal- 








BARN SWALLOW. 


lows’ song is ever so many twitters held together 
with little squeaks but all of it so cheery and glad 
you will smile when you hear it. 

There is a long journey ahead of this flock. 
They will travel away down to Mexico, 
Central America and South America to spend 
the winter months. Good bye, little swal- 
lows, good bye; we wish you a safe and 
happy voyage. 

Note—The swallows usually return to the Southern 
States in March, to the Central States in April, and toward 
the last of April we see them in New York and New 
England. 


FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOWS. 
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A September Letter. 


September 7, 1903. 

DEAR FRANCES:— 

This is your first school day of the year, and I 
can picture you to myself as you stand looking 
into the many criticising eyes of your small fol- 
lowers. How you would like to read, if you 
could, the opinions which the owners of those 
same eyes have ui you. The opinions are pleasant 
ones, I know. 

Frances, if teachers would only win the hearts 
of these little ones first of all, how much more 
pleasant the path by which they climb together 
would be. An old superintendent whom I used 
to have, always gave this asa motto to young 
teachers, ‘‘Win your pupils and then work them.’’ 
People from out of town often wondered why so 
little friction was noticeable in the school over 
which this superintendent had control. The 
secret lay in those seven words, ‘‘Win your pupils 
and then work them.’’ 

Mrs. Bennet called on me the other day. She 
was talking about school, and remarking how 
hard it must be to take up the work again after 
the long vacation. ‘‘There are so many dis- 
positions to learn, and so many methods to be 
fitted to them,’’ she said. 

‘*True,’’ I replied, but I have wondered since 
what proportion of the teachers in our schools fit 
their methods to the children and what propor- 
tion fit their children to one method. Just th: 
story of the round peg and the square hole over 
again, you know. 

I am glad that so many teachers are coming to 
realize what an advantage it is to know the par- 
ents. When we really come into touch with the 
parents, and by knowing the parents know also the 
home of the child, we have taken a long step 
toward doing good work in our schools. 

I want to tell you how Miss A worked along 
this line last year. She was the principal of a 
five-room building, and the building was in one 
of the poorest districts of the city. 

One afternoon she gatherei her teachers to- 
gether, and they hada little talk. Asa result, 
when the children went home one night a week 
later each child carried a dainty note inviting 
the mothers to meet with the teachers on the last 
Thursday in September from four to five o’clock. 


On the last Thursday, when the mothers ar- 
rived, the whole school building had assumed its 
best dress. The blackboards were decorated, not 
with pictures, but with the children’s work in writ- 
ing and number. On the walls were pinned two 
large sheets of manilla paper, specimens of the 
children’s daily work. This was for a purpose. 
The mothers by comparing could draw their own 
conclusions. Large jars of golden rod filled every 
space possible, while ftom each teacher’s home 
and friends had come some bit of color, perhaps a 
sofa pillow or rug, to add to the beauty of the 
room. 

When the mothers arrived they were greeted 
inan informal way by the teachers, and svon 
parent and teacher became acquainted. Then 
followed a_ little entertainment. One of the 
teachers gave a little talk about her experiences 
abroad during the vacation. Another teacher, 
who could, gave several readings; while, two 
friends of one of the teachers gave a mandolin 
duet. Just before the little meeting ended, 
lemonade and wafers were served by four of the 
larger girls of the building. The first meeting 
was so successful that it was followed by three 
others which were held about two months apart. 

At one meeting a little entertainment was 
given by the children; at another the Superin- 
tendent of Schools made an address, while the last 
was wholly a social meeting. 


Did the work pay? _I will give you the answer 
in Miss A’s words: ‘‘It was the most pleasant 
year I ever spent in the schoolroum. In fact, I 
feel as if I never knew children as well as I did 
those. I felt, too, as if we worked in such har- 
mony with the mothers.’’ It seems to me that 
the keynote of what Miss A said, is that word 
‘*harmony.”’ 

What do you do with your old educational 
journals? I know you always take two or three. 
If they are allowed to accumulate they svon be- 
come a burderk, don’t you think so? So many 
good things are hidden away in those magazines! 
If one could only tell just where to put her 
hand on one of these good things at a moment's 
notice, whata help it would be. I think Miss K 
has made a good solution to the magazine prob- 
lem. She has made, perhaps three dozen manilla 
envelopes and has labled each one. On one I re- 
member the word, ‘‘Animals;’’ on another, 
‘*Artists;’’ on another, ‘‘Germination;’’ and 
on still another, ‘‘Trees.’’ She had those en- 
velopes arranged alphabetically, and so could 
easily find the envelope which she wanted. 

‘I take my journal, when it comes,’’ she said, 
‘and read it as I have time, marking the article 
which I wish to save. Then when I have finished 
I cut the magazine up and tuck the articles into 
the envelopes where they belong. Sometimes, in 
the large envelopes I have smaller ones, as in this 
one.’’ As she spoke she took up an envelupe 
marked ‘‘ Flowers,’’ and showed me three smaller 
ones marked, ‘‘Spring,’’ ‘‘Summer,’* and 
‘*Autumn.’’ 

Today is the teachers ‘‘New Year’s Day.’’ I 
suppose we all of us make good resolutions. I 
do, and this is one of the first things I have put 
into my note book, ‘‘Try to look and act so that 
everyone you meet cannot tell that you area 
teacher.’’ 

I overheard one woman saying to another not 
long since as I was sitting on the piazza ofa 
hotel, ‘‘Here come four school teachers.’’ ‘‘How 
do you know?’’ said her companion. ‘‘Why they 
look so,’’——hunting around for a phrase to express 
her meaning ‘‘so (Weary Willie) like,’’ she 
answered. 

I laughed in spite of myself, so well had she 
expressed it, and yet it is no laughing matter. 
How can we help it? This is what I am going to 
do. ‘I'hrow off school often for a few minutes at 
a time; live out of doors more; dress as well as 
my conscience will allow; find and make friends 
of people who will take me out of myself, and who 
absolutely refuse to let me talk shop. I intend 
also to spend a certain amount of time in system- 
atic reading and at the end of the year if ‘‘ Weary 
Willie’’ it is, it will not be wholly my fault. 

Where I spent part of my time this summer, 
I visited a building, although it was vacation, in 

company with the Superintendent, for the purpose 
of seeing a school museum. A little room had 
been set aside for the purpose. The children had 
brought all of the contents of that museum, and 
it was interesting to see what a collection had 
been made. ~ Birds’ nests, seeds, paper in stages 
ot progress, dolls of different nations, dressed by 
the older girls, tiny houses, showing the homes of 
the different people, the houses made by the boys 
and many other things. In fact, it was one of 
the most valuable collections for teaching that 
I ever saw. Then there were hundreds of mounted 
pictures to be used in geography; hundreds of 
others to be used in language, etc. A most valu- 
able storehouse of good things to be used in the 
building. I thought, Why couldn't that be done 
on a smaller scale in small buildings? Justa 
coilection of mounted pictures would be most use- 
ful and so much better than for each teacher to 
try to collect all for herself. 


Do you keep a weather chart? But of course 
you do. Many teachers are keeping them on 
large pieces of manilla paper now, instead of on 
the blackboard where they have to be erased. 
Manilla charts with water color decoration sugges- 
tive of the month, is a much better way, as the 
months may be compared from time to time with 
advantage. 

Before closing this long letter, I am going to 
send you a little outline that Miss Briggs is going 
to follow in her first grade literature work this 
year. Iwill try to send you the work that she 
will use during the month as the months come. 
You will see how she works out from the known 
to the unknown, as she takes up the homes of the 
children and works out to the homes of children 
of other lands. 


Outline for September. 
Our Homes. 
Uses. 
People who Help us Make Our Homes. 
The Lumberman. 
Camp. 
Felling the Trees. 
Story—The Hunest Woodman. 
Sending the Logs to the Saw Mill. 
Story —How the Logs were Changed in- 
to Boards. 
Story—How the Oak Tree Became King. 
The Carpenter. 
Song—Busy is the Carpenter. 
The Carpenter—Wiltse. 
The Mason. (Visit a house being built if pos- 
sible. ) 
The Painter—Beauty of Color. 
The Glazier. 
Story—-How Glass was Invented. 
What People used Before Glass was In- 
vented. 
An Old-Fashioned Rhyme. In the Child’s 
World—Poulsson. 

Reference Books:—Stories of Country Life, 
American Book Company. In the Child’s World, 
Milton Bradley Company. Talks About Com- 
mon Things—Flanagan. 

Next month I will send you Miss Briggs’ 
October outline. Until then I am, 

Affectionately yours, ALMA. 








The Best | 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of £5 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Manual Training. 
Raphia Hats and Belts. 


By Mertice MacCrea Buck. 


In the various schools for the blind the making 
of raphia hats has now become an established in- 
dustry, the average price for a simple braided hat 
being two dollars. ‘The work is so simple that a 
child of seven 
can easily do it 
as busy work, 
and the material 
used in a hat 
costs only ten or 
fifteen cents ac- 
cording to the 
size of the hat. 
Directions for 
braiding raphia 
have already 
been given in this magazine. For a simple three- 
strand braid use six or nine strands of raphia, tying 
them securely ina knot. Fasten this knot to a 
hook or nail in the back of the desk. As strands 
become too short for use, insert new threads by 
overlapping the short ones rather than by tying. 

A very little practice in the three-strand braid- 
ing is sufficient for all except the smallest chil- 
dren. ‘They might make a pair of reins two yards 
long of six threads of raphia before attempting a 
hat braid, which may 
be made in a five, seven, 
or nine-strand braid. 

Several threads may 
be used to make up a 
strand, and the chil- 
dren should be taught 
to distinguish between 
the terms. 

Ordinary straw-col- 
ored raphia costs twenty 
cents a pound. It will 
be found, however, that 
a touch of color adds 
greatly to the beauty 
of the raffia hats, and 
it will pay -to invest 
in a few colored bunch- 
es, a quarter pound 
costing twenty cents. Dull light green, brown, 
dull red, blue, yellow, and black are very satis- 
factury, but brighter colors, such as bright green, 
and violet, used by flurists should be avoided. 

A very little color goes a long way, as but a few 
threads are required for a hat. If-the teacher has 
a little spare time she can color several very 






FIGURE 1.—FIVE STRAND BRAID, 











ly 


RAPHIA BELT. 


pretty hues with Diamond Dyes for wool, dull 


yellow, red, and blue being especially good. 
Olive green for wool gives a pretty dull green. 
As it is very hard to be sure of the durability of 
home dyeing when exposed to the sunlight, it is 
safe to confine one’s self to brown and yellow col- 
orings - which, even when faded, combine harmon- 
iously with the ground tone of the raphia. 

A strand of black, a strane of pale green and 
three of the natural color, is a very good com- 
bination. 

The sketches show the method of starting five, 
seven, and nine-strand braids. A few pins and 
blocks uf wood should be provided by the children. 
The second sketch shows the way the pattern 
works out in introducing colored threads. 

The seven-strand braid is made in the same 
way as the five-strand. In this,. two-colored 
threads may be used, care being taken to make 
the ‘repeat work out properly. This is not at all 
difficult, for if the weaving is done regularly the 


threads must come right and the colored strands 
serve as a guide. 

It is not neccessary to finish the braiding before 
the sewing is begun. For this, a coarse (No. 18 
or 19) tapestry needle is required. Two stitches 
are used, one is a simple overhand, using a needle 
threaded with raphia. The other is a milliner’s 
stitch, for which an old straw hat may be used as 
a guide. The overhand stitch is more suitable 
for children. The five-strand braid is the one 
best adapted to gen- 
eral purposes. 

The sewing is of 
course begun at the 
middle of the crown 
‘and done on the 

wrong side. When 
the crown is fin- 
ished the child must 
be given a number 
of shapes to select 
from in deciding on 
the style of his hat. 

The sailor is always satisfactory, and the Span- 
ish sombrero is quaint and picturesque. I enclose 
a few sketches of pretty styles which are not too 
difficult, some of which are suitable for grown 
persons. AsJI said 
at first, hat-mak- 
ing is excellent 
busy work, and in 
one school in New 
York this winter 
every child in a 
certain class made 
ahat. The boys 
seemed as much 
interested as the 
girls. 

The finished 
hats may be damp- 
ened and pressed 
into shape overa 
bowl or tin basin. 
The trimming 
may be of the 
raphia, made ina 
large brush tied 
with loops of a 
nine-strand braid. 
One of the belts 
described later 
alsu makes a good 
trimming. For 
older pupils, the 
hats made on wire foundations are not too diffi- 
cult. The raphia is carried from section to sec- 
tion of the frame, knotted occasionally as shown 
in the sketch, and finished with a braid. 









FIGURE 2. 





RAPHIA BELT. 





This year, fashionable women have paid as high 
as fifteen dullars each for untrimmed raphia hats 
made in macraine stitches. A teacher who has 
watched the children achieve success with the 
simple raphia braid might well be emboldened to 
try a more ambitious design, and in Mrs. Walker's 
book on string work.many macraine stitches are 
given which could be adapted for raphia. The 
fifteen-dollar hats frequently require thirty hours’ 
work, and have all the delicacy of lace work. 

They are very 

durable, far 

: more so than 

straw,and re- 

quire little 
trimming. 

Braided 
belts of raphia are very pretty and easily made. 
It is necessary besides the raphia to have number 
two reed, a pound is enough for the class. First, 
the reed should be soaked for about twenty min- 
utes, then each child should have a piece large 
enough to make two strips of twenty-four inch 
each. If the children are not provided with scis- 
sors one child might prepare these strips in ad- 
vance. Each child makes two rings one and oue- 


FIVE STRAND BRAID, REPEAT OF COLORED 
BRAID. 





HAT. 


half inches in diameter. These should be wound 
carefully with natural colored: raphia. 

Nine very long raphia strands should then be 
selected, two or more colors being used if desired. 
Each of these should then be doubled over the 
ring in the manner shown in the sketch and the 
braid started in the usual fashion. The exact 
length of the belt must be ascertained, then the 
bunch of threads is divided in half and the second 
ring is placed between the two bunches. These 
are then massed together again, and separated in 
a different place so that the ring is held in posi- 
tion. Two small braids are then made of the 
threads thus left and these catch through the first 
ring and tie. The description may not sound very 
inviting, but the belts themselves are very quaint 
and pretty and allow much originality of color 
combination on the part of the children. The 
colors in these may be much more vivid than in 
the hats. 


a — 
> 





Go; do y wr duty, giving to every task the sub- ¢ 
limest motive which you know and which you can 
bring tu bear upon it. Get at the essence of 
goodness, which is not in its enthusiasms, or de- 
lights, but in its heart of consecration. Some- 
times the consecration may be all the more thor- 
ough and complete when the joy of consecration 
seems to be farthest away. And yet every conse- 
cration made in the darkness is reaching out 
toward the light, and in the end must come out 
into the light, strong in the strength which it 
won in its life and struggle in the dark. 
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Ethical Stories. 





By Jean Halifax, 


Suggestions: On Monday morning during the 
opening exercises the story for the week may be 
read by the teacher and the memory gem for the 
day placed on the blackboard and recited in concert 
by the children. An appropriate memory gem 
for every day of the week is given with each story. 
Even if pupils do not memorize them it is a help- 
ful exercise to read them in concert, but of course 
it is better to memorize them when possible. 


THE THREE GATES. 


**Oh, Mamma, that horrid girl is coming to 
school, Freda says. And Althea says she knows 
she—’’ 

‘““Wait, dear,—will it go through the third 
gate?’’ 

‘*The third gate?’’ Jessie looked so puzzled that 
mamma hastened to explain. 

‘*The third of the three golden gates—don’t 
you know its name, dear?’’ 

‘’Why, I never heard of any golden gates ex- 
cept at San Francisco and—’’ her voice lowered 
wonderingly, ‘‘heaven, you know.’’ 

So mamma went on to tell her about the ‘three 
gates of gold. You will find the story in the 
poem that follows. But when Jessie had heard the 
story, she decided not to repeat what the giris had 
said, ‘‘to anyone, ever,’’ she declared. 

‘‘For I know it won’t go through the third 
gate, and it won’t go through the second gate, as 
far as I can see; and I’m not a bit sure that it 
can even get through the first gate,’’ Jessie told 
mamma, confidentially. 

And next day, when the girls began on the story 
again, Jessie cried, ‘‘Wait, girls, will it go 
through the three gates?’’ 

‘“‘The three gates? why, Jess MacDonald, are 
you crazy?’’ cried Freda. 

Jessie was very popular, for she was as quick 
and bright as she was generous and sunny, so the 
girls followed her lead in almost everything. -And 
when Jessie had explained the three mysterious 
gates, Freda and Althea and all the rest of the 
‘*Select Six’’ promised to ‘‘make their words 
march straight through every single one of them.’’ 


THE THREE GATES. 


Monday— 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, let it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Tuesday— 


‘I'hree narrow gates—First, ‘‘Is it true?’’ 
Then, ‘‘Is it needful?’’ In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest—‘'‘Is it kind?’’ 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gate-ways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—From‘' The Housekeeper.’ 


Wednesday— 


**If aught good thou canst not say 
Of thy brother, foe or friend, 


Take thou, then, the silent way, 
Lest in word thou shouldst offend.’’ 


Thursday— 


Remember that charity thinketh no evil, much 
less repeats it.—Henry VanDyke. 


Friday— 

If there is any person to whom you feel dislike, 
that is the person of whom you ought never to 
speak. —R.: Cecz?. 


BEHIND THE RED CURTAIN. 


‘*Whenever you’re tempted to read the address 
or postmark of another’s letter, or poke into other 
people’s rooms, or bureau drawers, or to, find out 
what doesn’t concern yon, or what oughtn’t to,’’ 
said Uncle Jack, ‘‘just think of this picture.’’ 
And he showed the boys a little sketch he had 
made. 

‘“‘This is the story of it—and its’ true, though 
the face of the man in our picture is not the face 
ot that Senator. Some years ago a certain Sen- 
ator wanted very much a Cabinet position. But 
while he was waiting in this room, he wanted to 
find out what was behind a certain red curtain, 
and when the President came in, unexpectedly, 
he found the Senator playing Paul Pry, peeping 
behind that curtain. And he decided that this 
Senator was not needed in the Cabinet. So his 
curiosity cost the Senator the coveted place.’’ 


HONOR GEMS. 


Monday— 


Virtue and honor are such inseparable compan- 
ions that the heathen would admit no man into 
the temple of Honor who did not pass into it 
through the temple of Virtue. —Sedected. 


Tuesday— 


That chastity of honor which felt a stain like 
a wound.—Zdmund Burke. 


Wednesday— 


Princes, indeed, may confer honors, or rather 
titles and names of honor; but they are a man’s 
or a woman’s own actions which must make him 
or her truly honorable. —SoxuzZ. 


Thursday— 


O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer. 

— Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. 


Friday— 


Every man’s life is the herald’s office from 
which he must derive that which must blazon him 
to the world; honor being but the reflection of a 
man’s own actions, shining bright in the face of 
all about him, and from thence rebounding on 
himself. It teaches a man not to avenge a con- 
tumelious or a reproachful word, but to be above 
it, and therefore it was greatly spoken by Caius 
Marcus. He said he valued not what men could 
say of him, for if they spoke true they must needs 
speak honorably of him; if otherwise, his life and 
his manners should be their confutation.—Souz/. 


THE BABY’S LESSON. 


She was only a golden-haired little tot, barely 
two years old. But she was so bright and quick, 
so dainty and sunny that when she was taken sick, 
the whole house seemed in mourning. 

‘*How is baby?’’ asked papa, foilornly, as he 
came in at night. Dot heard him, for the nursery 
was-just at the head of the stairs,’ and the door 
was open. . 


And back came a faint little voice, half plead- 
ing, half commanding, ‘‘’Peak as ’oo do when 
’oo’re laughing, papa!’’ 

That was the baby’s lesson, and the household 
remembered it, even after Dot was all well again. 
It’s hard to make the voice cheerful, and the face 
sunny, at all times. But it is pleasanter and 
more helpful for those around us when we do. 


Monday— 


‘*A gloomy world,’’ says Neighbor Black, 
‘‘Where clouds of dreary dun, 
In masses rolled, the sky unfold, 
And blot the noonday sun!’’ 
‘*Ay, so it is,’’ says Neighbor White; 
‘*But haply you and I 
Might shed a ray to cheer the way— 
Come, neighbor, let us try.’’ 
—Selected. 


Tuesday— 


‘*Serve God and be cheerful.’’ Make brighter 

The brightness that falls to your lot; 

The rare or the daily-sent blessing 

Profane not with gloom and with doubt. 
—Selected. 


Wednesday— 


When you come into the house, do you bring 
sunshine with you?—Gazl Hamilton. 


Thursday— 


Sing away your trouble and soul-disturbing fears; 

Smile away your sorrows, your heartaches and your 
tears; 

Let the sunshine follow you through all the com- 
ing years— ; 

Sing a song of gladness forever. 

Friday— 

Look above the trials that abound on every hand; 

Keep a stock of courage always at command; 


Some time in the future you will understand- 
Sing a song of gladness forever. 


WHAT WE SOW, WE REAP. 


‘‘What crops has Marvin to gather?’’ asked 
Uncle Jack. Marvin was an old farmer in whom 
the boys were much interested, and whom they 
always visited when they went out to grandpa’s 
farm. 

‘‘Corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes. Of 
course there was his hay—that's all in—and his 
vegetable garden, but that’s gone by, now.’’ 

‘“‘And that field?’’ Uncle Jack pointed to one 
just beyond the road over which they were riding. 

‘‘That’s potatoes,’’ wonderingly. For Uncle 
Jack knew. more about farms than they did them- 
selves. And, although the tops were gone, he 
could see the potato hills. 

‘«What makes you think he’ll get potatoes from 
that field?’’ asked Uncle Jack, after a little pause. 

‘‘Why—he planted potatoes, so of course he'll 
get potatoes,’’ declared Raymond. 

‘“‘Oh!’? That was all Uncle Jack said just then. 
And they wondered, all the rest of the ride, 
‘what Uncle Jack was driving at.’’ 

‘*What did you mean, uncle?’’ questioned Ray, 
as he passed Uncle Jack that night, on his way to 
bed, : 

Uncle Jack shaded the lamp he was holding, 
with his hand, and smiled quizzically down at 
Ray. ‘‘Your ideal is a perfect gentleman; manly, 
self-controlled, dignified ?’’ 

Raymond assented. He wanted to be just like 
Professor Perry, and Uncle Jack knew it. 

“‘You got very angry—and fought today.’’ 
Ray nodded. He had been ‘‘mad clear through.’’ 
*«What we sow, wereap;'’ Uncle Jack said gravely. 


(Continued on page 82.) 
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hen . 
Picture Story Card 
Id 
in. Number 4. 
ice 
nd 
LESSON I. 
Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it using these 
words: 
September morning home 
school wants afternoon 
Jack must Hide-and-seek 
Elsie stay study 
sport play school-house 
LESSON II. 
Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 
Picture Story Card. 
Number 5. 
LESSON I. ° 





Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it using these 























words : 
Mamma picked knitting 
Ralph red apple sauce 
hat apples baked 
climbed large apple pie 
apple tree supper 


LESSON II. 


Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 














Picture “tory Card 
Nuniser 4. 


LESSCN I. 


Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it using these 





. 
words : 
Jessie yellow Mabel mellow 
pear tree sweet large 
LESSON II. 


Draw this picture. 
Write an original story describing it. 




















Picture Story Cards. 


‘These cards may be cut out and pasted on cardboard to be given to pupils, or the teacher may copy the pictures and lessons on the blackboard. 
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A September Poet. 





A EUGENE FIELD AFTERNOON 





By Grace B. Faxon. 


Let a large picture of Field, which may be ob- 
tained of the Perry Pictures Co., stand on an easel 
placed in a conspicuous spot. If possible, try to 
have each child supplied with a smaller portrait 
of the poet which may be obtained from the same 
company at one cent each. A vase of red carna- 
tions, Field’s favorite flower, may stand in a con- 
spicuous place. It will add interest if each pupil 
is giveu one to wear. 

First Pupil—We are going to talk this after- 
noon about Eugene Field, who is known as the 
Children’s Poet. He loved children; he wrote 
about them and for them. He felt with children, 
for he delighted in fairy tales, and in Santa Claus 
and other childish things. He would spend hours 
in telling stories to children or in drawing pic- 
tures for them. 

Second Pupil—Eugene Field had a sunny and 
happy disposition. He believed in laughter and 
thought it the best way to make people kind. He 
declared that the man who neglected an oppor- 
tunity to laugh was as foolish as he who denied 
himself a proper amount of fresh air. 

Third Pupil—Eugene Field was born in St. 
Louis, Sept. 2, 1850, but when his mother died, 
six years later, he went to Amherst, Mass., to live 
with his aunt and cousin. Here he passed his 
boyhood. He used to visit his grandmother at 
Newfane, Vermont. He became very fund of his 
cousin, Miss Mary Field French, who was many 
years older than he. One of his books is dedi- 
cated to her. 

Fourth Pupil—Both as a boy and as a man Eu- 
gene Field was very devoted to pets. When he was 
a boy living in the country he was very much inter- 
ested in poultry. He had a name for each of his 
chickens and hens, and he taught each to respond 
to its own peculiar name and call. He loved cats, 
dogs, birds, goats and squirrels, too, but there is 
not much said about a love for horses. 

Fifth Pupil—Eugene’s grandmother was very 
religious. When he visited her he had to attend 
church regularly. In those days people were kept 
warm in church by the use of foot-stoves. There 
was no organ. The leader of the choir pitched 
the tune with a tuning-fork. His grandmother 
carried a black velvet bag to meeting. In the bag 
were peppermint lozenges and little cassia cakes 
which Grandma would eat or give to Eugene. 
Her Sunday began Saturday night at six o'clock 
when the house was made ready for the Sabbath. 
There was no cooking done on Sunday. She liked 
to have little Eugene write sermons and would pay 
him ten cents for every une he wrote. To please 
her also he learned many Bible verses. 

Sixth Pupil—Eugene was prepared by a tutor 
for Williams College. He attended this college a 
year but was called to the West by his father’s 
death. Afterward, he went to Knox College and 
to the University of Missouri, but he was never 
graduated from any. He decided to visit Europe. 
Here he traveled six months in France, Italy, 
Ireland, and England. When he returned he took 
up writing as a means of earning his living. 

Seventh Pupil—Soon after his return from 
Europe he was married to Miss Julia Comstock, a 
sister to the young man with whom he traveled 


abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Field continued to live in 
St. Louis where Mr. Field was engaged in news- 
paper work; from there they moved to St. Joseph, 
from there back to St. Louis, then to Denver and 
finally to Chicago where they remained throughout 
Mr. Field’s life. , 

Eighth Pupil—Mr. and Mrs. Field had eight 
children, five boys and three girls. Only five 
lived. Their real names are Mary, whom her 
father called ‘‘Trotty;’’ Eugene, who was called 
‘*Pinney;’’ Frederick, called ‘‘Daisy;’’ Roswell 
called ‘‘Pody,’’ and Ruth called ‘‘Sister Girl.’’ 

Ninth Pupil—-Perhaps of all Field’s poems none 
has been so much praised and loved as ‘‘ Little 
Boy Blue.’’ It is supposed that the poem refers 
to the loss of one of his children. (This pupil 
recites ‘‘Little Boy Blue,’’ found in ‘‘A Little 
Book of Western Verse.’’) 

Tenth Pupil—One day one of Mr. Field’s 
little boys said, ‘‘When I am grown up I shall 
marry my mother.’’ Mr. Field directly wrote a 
poem about it called ‘‘’To a Usurper.’’ (Pupil re- 
cites ‘‘To a Usurper,’’ found in ‘‘A Little Book of 
Western Verse.’’) 

The school now sings ‘‘Dutch Lullaby,’’ words 
by Field, music by DeKoven, obtainable at any 
music store. 

Eleventh Pupil—Mr. Field’s favorite color was 
red. He liked as much ot that color as_ possible 
everywhere in his home, He wrote a poem called 
‘*Red’’ two verses of which are— 


Any color, so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits me best, 

Though I will allow there is much to be said 
For yellow and green and the rest; 

But the feeble tints which some affect 
In the things they make or buy 

Have never—I say it with all respect— 
Appealed to my critical eye. 


’Tis little I care how folk decide— 
I’m backed by the West, at least; 

And we are free to say that we can’t abide 
The tastes that obtain down East; 

And .we’re mighty proud to have it said 
That here in the versatile West 

Most any color, so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits us best. 


Twelfth Pupil —Another poem that refers to the 
death of one ot Mr. Field’s little boys is ‘*Christ- 


mas Treasures.’’ (Pupil recites this poem which 
is contained in ‘‘A Little Book of Western 
Verse.’’) 


Thirteenth Pupil—To amuse his children and 
other children he would make up verses about 
their pets or toys. Once he wrote some verses 
about the ‘‘gingham dog’’ and the ‘‘calico cat.’’ 
Pupil recites ‘‘The Duel’’ fuund in ‘‘Love Songs 
of Childhood.’’) 

Fourteenth Pupil—Another poem was about a 
French doll that could say ‘‘mamma.’’ (Recites 
‘“‘The Doll’s Wooing’’ found in ‘‘ Love Songs of 
Childhood. ) ‘ 

Fifteenth Pupil—Field’s mother died when he 
was but a child but he could remember her,—how 
she looked, the sound of her voice and her gentle 
ways, and one of his poems is written to her. The 
name of it is, ‘‘To My Mother.'’ (Recites it. It 
is found in ‘‘Second Book of Verse.’’ ) 

Sixteenth Pupil—‘‘ Pittypat and Tippytoe’’ tells 
about two of hischildren. (Recites‘‘ Pittypat and 
Tippytoe.’’ In ‘‘Second Book of Verse.’’ ) 

Seventh Pupil—Once when Mr. and Mrs. Field 
were in Europe they decided to leave one of the 
children there in school. After Mr. Field re- 
turned to the hotel he began to think how lonely 
he would be without him. He went to his little 
bed and looked down on him a long time. After- 
ward he wrote a poem about him called ‘‘Some 


Time.’’ (Recite ‘‘Some Time.’’ In ‘‘A Little 
Book of Western Verse.’’ ) ; 

Eighteenth Pupil—The verses with which 
Eugene Field inscribed one book of his poems 
shows his great love of children. (Recites the 
following: ) 


With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 

Marching like soldiers, the children come! 

It’s this way and that way they circle and file— 

My! but that music of theirs is fine! 

This way and that way, and after a while 

They march straight into this heart of mine 

A sturdy old heart, but it has to succumb 

To the blare of that trumpet and beat of that 
drum! 


Come on, little people, from cot and from hall— 

This heart it hath welcome and room for you all! 

It will sing you its songs and warm you with 
love, 

As your dear little arms with my arms intertwine, 

It will rock you away to the dreamland above— 

Oh, a jolly old heart is this old heart of mine, 

And jollier still is it bound to become 

When you blow that big trumpet and beat that 
red drum. 


So come; though I see not his dear little face, 
And hear not his voice in this jubilant place, 
- I know he were happy to bid me enshrine 

His memory deep in my heart with your play— 
Ah me! but a love that is sweeter than mine 
Holdeth my boy in its keeping today! 

And my heart it is lonely—so little folk, come, 
March in and make merry with trumpet and 

drum! 


Nineteenth Pupil—On November 4, 1895, Eus 
gene Field passed quietly away. His health, which 
was never very good, had been failing for some 
time. All over the country children sorrowed 
because they had lost their friend. There isa 
touching little story told in connection with his 
funeral. As he lay in his last sleep there was a 
large white rose in one of his hands. On the 
atternoon before a lady, a friend of Field’s, went 
to a florist to order some flowers for his grave. 
A poorly clad little girl fullowed the lady into the 
store. ‘‘Are you buying flowers for Mr. Field?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Oh, I wish I could send him just 


~ one.’’ The florist very kindly gave her a beau- 


tiful large white rose. The little girl handed it 
to the lady asking her to put it near Mr. Field 
with your flowers.’’ So the little girl’s single 
rose, the gift of love without money and without 
price was given the place of honor that day. 

The school may sing ‘‘The Japanese Lullaby’’ 
as closing selection. * 


Other selections suitable .for recitation not 
named above. 

In ‘* Songs and Other Verse:’’ The Dream 
Ship. Star of the East. My Playmates. Limit- 
ations of Youth. The Bow-Leg Boy. A Valen- 
tine. Sister’s Cake. A Lullaby. 

In ‘* Second Book of Verse.’ The Singing in 
God’s Acre. ‘Telling the Bees. Christmas Eve. 
The Sugar-Plum Tree. ‘Teeny-Weeny. Grand- 
ma’s Bombazine. Our Whippings. Little 
Homer’s Slate. 

In‘'A Little Book of Western Verse.’ The 
Lyttel Boy. Our Two Opinions. Orkney Lul- 
laby. The Divine Lullaby. In the Firelight. 
The Wanderer. Christmas Hymn. At the Door. 
Little Croodlin Doo. Dutch Lullaby. Japanese 
Lullaby. Child and Mother. Long Ago. 

In‘‘A Little Book of Tribune Verse.’ Baby- 
land. A Trip to Toyland. <A Funny Little Boy. 
Last Year’s Dull. Dolls at Schoul. Hush-a-by- 
Baby. Baby andI. A Christmas Wish. 
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In ‘‘ Love Songs of Childhood.’ The Rockaby 
Lady. Booh. Garden and Cradle. The Night 
Wind. Kissing Time. Jest ’Fore Christmas. 
The Dinkey Bird. The Drum. So, So, Rock- 
aby So. Song of Luddy Dud. Little Miss Brag. 
Good Children Street. Lady Button Eyes. Ride 
to Bumpville. Picnic Time. The Shut Eye 
Train. The Flyaway Horse. WhenI Wasa Boy. 
Little All Aloney. Seein’ Things. Fiddle Dee 
Dee. 

Note: A number of Field’s poems have been 
set to music by DeKoven and other eminent com- 
posers and collected into one book, called ‘‘Songs 
vf Childhood.’’ It is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


A EUGENE FIELD LANGUAGE LESSON. 


The preceding program may be used by the 
teacher in this manner: Read aloud the life and 
characteristics of Field to the pupils and allow 
them to discuss what they have heard by asking 
them questions something like the following: 

By what name is Eugene Field known? Why 
was he called the Children’s Poet? In what child- 
ish things did he delight? What kind of disposi- 
tion had this man? What did he say about 
laughing? When and where was he born? 
Where did he pass his boyhood? Tell something 


-about his boyhood. Describe a Sabbath in those 


days. What colleges did he attend? What work 
did he take up in order to earn a living? What 
was his wife’s name? Where did they live? 
How many living children had they? What were 
their real names? What nicknames did their 
father give them? What are nicknames? Do you 
know any boys or girls who are nicknamed? 
Which of his poems has been. much admired? 
What was his favorite color? What is yours? 
What toys has Mr. Field writtenabout? Describe 
his mother as he wrote of her in the poem ‘‘To 


my Mother.’’ When did Field die? Tell the, 


incident of his funeral. Would you like to have 
known thisman? Which of his poems do you most 
admire? 





Book Day Exercise. 


Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Decorations: Arrange one corner of platform 
to represent a library. Borrow from some near- 
by parent an art square, an attractive screen, a 
bookcase, a small table with cover, a piano lamp 
and an easy chair. Some trustworthy boys will 
assist in carrying the articles. 

Each guest may be presented with a pretty 
souvenir made by the pupils. 

Directions: From white art paper cut an oblong 
of the size desired. Fold thisthrough the centre, 
to make the covers of a little book. Scallop the 
edges irregularly and gild them. (A box of 
gilding costing twenty-five cents will be sufficient 
for a large number of the books.) Print, in gold, 
the letters of the word Souvenir upon the cover, 
and the date. Cut a few white pages for the 
book, smaller than the cover, and run narrow 


white ribbon through two holes in the fold to 


bind the leaves. Finish with a bow and dots of 
gilding on the ribbon. Paste inside; two tiny 
photographs of authors, copy one or two appro- 
priate quotations; and an artistic little souvenir 
in white and gold is made. 

At the opening of the exercise, a girl is seated 
in an easy chair. She soliloquizes thus: 

‘‘Tam here alone, and must stay, on account 
of my lame foot. ‘Teacher says good books are 
good companions. I wonder what friends I shall 
find.’’ (Looks at the bookcase.) ‘‘I often wish 
I knew more about the people who write the books 
and what they would like to say to me.’ 


From the rear of the platform, a girl comes 
forward dressed in white, with crown and wand 
covered with gold paper. She says: 

‘*In answer to your wish Iam come. Iam the 
Fairy Queen of Book Land. Let me call some of 
my people who will tell you things you will be 
glad to know.’’ 

At tap of wand, appears First Pupil. Let each 
of the queen’s subjects wear a sash of crepe paper 
and carry some prettily bound books. 

First Pupil—I come. (Bows) 

Fairy—wWill you tell my young friend here 
about the author of ‘‘Little Women’’ and ‘‘Little 
Men?’’ 

First Pupil—Miss Alcott was one of the most 
unselfish girls that ever lived. She was always 
planning for the comfort and pleasure of her 
parents and sisters. She once took a place ina 
family to do housework in order to get money for 
the needs of the home. She was fond of telling 
stories to children and they were always eager to 
hear the stories. She was very glad when she 
found that editors would pay her for what she 
wrote. Success did not come, at the first. She 
says that barrels of Mss. were written and refused 
by editors. After she had become famous by 
writing ‘‘Little Women,’’ editors wanted her 
name in their papers. She says she sent back 
some of the stories tu the same editors who had 
previously refused them. She was glad to earn 
money to buy the things her father and sisters had 
wished to have. She wanted to help all boys and 
girls to live unselfishly, making an atmosphere of 
sunshine about them. She wanted them to learn 
to make the best of everything they had, cheer- 
fully and gladly.’’ 

Fairy—That will do. Thank you. 
tires to back of stage. ) 

(At tap of wand appears) 
come. (Bows. ) 

Fairy—wWill you tell this young friend of mine 
about the poet Longfellow? 


(Pupil re- 


Second Pupil—I 





Second Pupil—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow | 


studied hard. He did many things besides write 
Indeed, he could not have written about 
many things as he did unless he had worked and 
studied very hard. He fitted himself to have 
something to say about true and beautiful living 
in a work-a-day world by living a true and beauti- 
ful life. He loved children and all children loved 
him. As you look at his gentle, kindly face, do 
you wonder at that? He hada great mind, but 
that, alune, would not have taught him to write 
as he did. His heart was loving and true. He 
believed that little children are great teachers, 
and that men and women should learn to be child- 
like all the time they are learning the very most 
they are able to learn about this wonderful world 
and its laws.’’ 

Fairy—-Thank you. You may go, now. (Pu- 
pil retires to back of stage. ) 

(At tap of wand appears)—Third Pupil—I 
come, good Queen. 

Fairy—I called you to tell this young friend 
some of the lessons you think Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe would like to have young people 
learn from her books. 

Third Pupil-—Mrs. Stowe’s greatest work is 
‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.'’ Her love for the op- 
pressed and down-trodden was so great that she 
longed for the power to aid them in some way. 
Her book awakened hearts and consciences. Kind- 
ness to the poor and suffering, the dumb creation, 
and all things God has made is one lesson readers 
of her books should learn. The righteous cause, 
the cause God sanctions, is the cause for all good 
men and women to support, no matter how great 
the opposition of selfish and cruel men.’’ 

Fairy—You may retire. I thank you. (To 


girl in easy chair.) I could call others to tell you 
of Whittier, Jane Austin, Bryant, Mrs. Whitney, 
and hundreds of other authors whose stories and 
poems you will read and enjoy. I think you will 
perhaps care to find for yourself sketcnes of their 
lives that you may learn to understand them bet- 
ter. May you increase the unselfuness and nobil- 
ity of your own life as you see what God has en- 
abled others to do for the uplifting of men’s 
hearts! Be afraid of bad and foolish books as you 
are learning to be afraid of evil and vain thoughts. 
Cultivate helpful friends in the book world as in 
the real world about you. I will call a few more 
friends who. will entertain you and, at the same 
time, suggest to you some helpful thoughts about 
books. 

(At tap of wand, enter five pupils. ) 

First Pupil—aA taste for books is the pleasure 
and glory of my life—lI would not exchange it 
for the wealth of the Indies. —Gzdéons. 

Second Pupil— 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares; 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 

— Wordsworth. 


Third Pupil—Through books, each one of us 
may become endowed with the storied wisdom of 
six thousand years. The world of books is a 
realm as large as the universe, and its noblest 
creations take hold on the infinite. They open 
to us inexhaustible treasures of learning. They 
and they alone, hold that which is imperishable 
in man; that which survives centuries, conquers 
oblivion, and triumphs over the ygrave.— 
Ainsworth R. Spofford. 


Fourth Pupil—A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit.—/ohn Milton. 
Fifth Pupil—Books are friends which every 
man may call his own.—/ohn Langford. 
Sixth Pupil— 
Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 
For wisdom, piety, delight or use. 
—Denham. 
The Past but lives in words: a thousand ages 
Were blank if books had not evoked their ghosts, 
And kept the pale, unbodied shades to warn us 
From fleshless lips. 
—Bulwer's Cromwell. 
Books are a part of man’s prerogative; 
In formal ink they thought and voices hold; 
That we to them our solitude may give, 
And make time present travel that of oid. 
—Sir Thomas Overbury. 
(At tap of wand, auother pupil appears, the 
others remaining. Recites)— 


MY OLD BOOKS. 


My garden aboundeth in pleasant nooks 
And fragrance is over it all; 

For sweet is the smell of my old, old books 
In their places against the wall 


Here is a folio that’s grim with age, 
And yeilow and green with mould; 
There’s the breath of the sea on every page 
And the hint of a stanch ship's hold. 


And here is a treasure from France la belle, 
Exhaleth a faint perfume 

Of wedded lily and asphodel 
In a garden of sung a-bloom. 


And this wee little book of Puritan mien 
And rude, conspicuous print, 

Hath the Yankee flavor of wiutergreen, 
Or, may be, of peppermint. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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ll ee, ¢ INDIA RUBBER © 
-Mll MSS India rubber is obtained from the} 
milky elastic sap of many varieties 
of tropical trees. Only a few species 
yield the India rubber of commerce. 
Pararubber of Brazil 1s the best. 
India rubber is one of the most} 
useful articles of modern life. 
Between fifty and sixty years 


ago it was more ofa curiosity 
U-G-WI1LSON than a useful commodity .-@%5~ 


Normal Instructor Useful Plant Chart No. 2. 


By unbendining the wires that fasten this picture to the rest of the paper, it may be removed and mounted on cardboard for classroom use. 
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Pieces to Speak. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
In Walton the books a-babbling tell 
Where the cheery daisy grows, 
And where in meadow or woodland dwell 
The buttercup and the rose. 


And best beloved of books, I ween, 
Are those which one perceives 

Are hallowed by ashes dropped between 
The yellow, well-thumbed leaves. 


For it’s here a laugh and it’s there a tear, 
‘Till the treasured book is read; 

And the ashes betwixt the pages here 
Tell us of one long dead. 


But the gracious presence reappears 
As we read the buok again, 

And the fragrance of precious, distant. years 
Filleth the hearts of men. 


Come, pluck with me in my garden nooks 

‘he posies that bloom for all; 
Oh, sweet is the smell of my old, old books 

In their places against the wall! 

—Eugene Field. 

(At tap of wand comes another pupil who 

recites )— 
IN A LIBRARY, 

This is my inn. ’Tis here I sip 

Rich draughts that mightiest hands have poured, 


And ever when I wet my lip, 
I add new jewels to my hoard. 


This is my inn. ’Tis here I feast 
On richest treasures e’er arrayed; 
A fitting place to be, at least, 
Because each hour I’m strenger made. 


This is my inn. 'Tis here I rest, 
And, if in sleep my eyes I lose, 
My dreams are ever of the best, 
And I awake with broadened views. 
-—Thomas F. Porter. 


(At tap of wand, comes a pupil who recites) — 


THE COUNCIL OF THE BOOKS. 


One day the books in council met 
To crown the greatest one. 

The laurel wreath was all prepared, 
The Council was begun. 


The Dictionary took the floor 
In ponderous volumes twu:— 
‘*T hold the wisdom of the world. 
Pray give me what is due.’’ 


Then came the Cyclopedia; 
His volumes were two score. 
‘*I’ve twenty words for one of yours, 
Now which deserves it more ?’’ 


The novels said, ‘‘ We please the world.’’ 
The essays, ‘‘ We instruct,’’ 

Said Robert’s Rules, ‘‘Clubs are the things, 
I show how to conduct.”’ 


Shakespeare, in Russia leather dressed, 
Spoke eloquently, too. 

The books nodded their wise old heads . 
And wondered what to do. 


A little gay First Reader came 
With photographs galore, 

And coiored pictures on each page— 
‘*What could you ask for more? 


**I teach the babies how to read, 
They learn it without trying. 

That I’m entitled to the crown 
Surely there’s no denying.’’ 


Then came a curious battered thing 
For such grand company; 

The Horn Book from the museum shelf 
With A and B and C. 


For shame it could not lift its head. 
It looked upon the ground, 

But a great thunder of applause 
Rose from the circle round. 


They took the laurel from the shelf 
And crowned the Horn Book king. 
‘For we are all your followers,’’ 
Said the grand books in the ring. 
-—Bertha Bush. 

Queen—Let us sing! (Lifts her wand and, at 
the movement, pupils come to front and join in 
singing )— 

Tune: Old Oaken Bucket. 
Through fair, printed pages, 
We learn from the sages 
Of varying ages 

True precepts sublime. 
Our hearts are made sweeter, 
And thought—wings are fleeter, — 
Our lives are completer 

For dear prose and rhyme. 
Books ever have taught us- 
Rich legacies brought us, 
Truth ever has sought us 

And lifted us higher. 
Then, praise be to Heaven 
For all who have striven 
That good gifts be given 

Men’s hearts to inspire! 

(As chorus ceases, first girl rises from the easy 
chair and addresses Queen and chorus)— 

I thank you, Fairy Queen of Bookland, and all 
your people, who have come to tell me of things 
so helpful and inspiring. I shall treasure your 
messages. Books will mean more than ever, to 
me, “ 

The queen bows, and all retire. 


The Young Chicken and the Old Fox. 


By Mrs. Gilson Willett. 


A silly young thing of a chick 

Went out one day to scratch and pick, 
And never noticed how far she’d run 
Until the setting of the sun. 








Now what did this poor little chicken see 
When far from the coop of her infancy 
But a great grey fox just behind a tree. 
Oh! she was as frightened as she could be. 


This poor trembling chick gave a sigh 
And prepared on the spot to die; 
But the fox with a courtly grace 
Said ‘‘ Miss Chicken, your fear I trace 


To the many misdeeds of my brothers, 

And the violence done by the others 

To innocent fowls on which they have fed, 
Thus filling the whole earth with gloomy dread. 


And though I cannot change their bent; 

By warning and advice well-meant, 

I hope to save your helpless kind 

From those who would on them have dined. 


My only joy I find in their defeat 

And am now on my way to your retreat 
To tell your dear sisters the word is out 
That a certain fox is prowling about. 


He's a smart little chap you see, 

He’s as wicked as he can be; 

I’m somewhat afraid he’ll attack 

Your roost if you don’t take me back.’’ 


Now this poor little credulous chick 

Decided that back to the roost right quick 
That wary old fox with her she must bring. 
Once there, he proceeded their necks to wring, 


Cocks and puliets and capons and all, 
Not a one was for him too small. 
Thus sinners old you'll ever find 
Are always the worst of their kind. 





The Parrot. 


By Mrs. Gilson Willett. 


Away from his cage flew a parrot grey 
To a bough in a woodland fair, 
And sneered all day in a critical way 
‘hat went well with his pompous air. 
The nightingale’s song was by far too long, 
Her trills were especially wrong; 
The linnet, he said, could not sing at all; 
For the lark some hope might remain 
Had she in his hands chanced early to fall 
And with him been willing to train. 


Oh, never a bird had the art to please 
This parrot grey who sat at ease 

And whistled so rudely at ev’ry lay 

That each in silence flew away. 

Tired at last of his critical sway 

The birds flocked around him one day 
And said: ‘‘O, sing us a song we beseech 
’Tis sure the best way, sir, to teach. 

You doubtless possess a very fine voice 
Since you whistle so much from choice.’’ 


The parrot grey hid his head ’neath his wing, 
And said with a sigh profound, 
‘‘My friends, I can whistle right well I'll be 
bound, 
But never a song can I sing.’’ 





The Cat and the Sparrows. 


Though prudence in itself will never fail, 
Too much mayhap will lead to harm; 
In that you’ll find the moral of this tale. 
Some sparrows lived upon a farm 
Where they fed all day in a field of grain 
That grew at the end of the lane. 
‘Oh, right fine and fat are these birdlings sweet 
For they’ve nothing to do but eat,’’ ; 
Thought the sly house cat as without a sound 
He ran hurriedly round and round. 
But do what he would the flock took flight 
Just as soon as he came in sight; 
Still each day as around them he wandered 
Our cat most thoughtfully pondered, 
And sought and thought till he found a way 
‘These poor little birdlings to slay. 
Then into the water his paw he dipped, 
Kept it there till it dripped and dripped, 
Next round in the wheat that wet paw he rolled, 
Made it look like a sheaf of gold; 
In a roundabout way he hied away 
To the field where he found a hole, 
Then down on his back he quietly lay 
And waited as still as a mole. 
Now a little bird saw that great paw wave 
In the air like a sheaf of wheat. 
‘‘That certainly looks,’’ quoth this _birdling 
brave, 
**Most uncommonly good to eat.’’ 
He pecked at the paw. Our cat gave a crack 
And a birdling lay in his sack. 
Full twenty more went that very same way, 
Till, seeing where the danger lay, , 4 
A birdling most prudently flew away. 
But ever since that awful day 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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Pieces to Speak. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
In fancy he found a cruel cat’s paw 
In each sheaf of wheat that he saw. 
So off to the depths of a lonely nook 
This sparrow his way then betook, 
Where hunger and want soon caused him to die 
While seeking grim death to defy. 





A Fellow’s Mother. 


By Myrtle Barber. 


A fellow’s muther always knows just how a fellow 
feels; 

Somehow she always understands and knows of 
your ideals, 

And she don’t keepa ’nagging you when some- 
thing has gone wrong 

But kind o’ lends a helping hand and lets you go 
along. 





She always knows when you are tired and greets 
you with a smile, 

And gays ‘‘Now Sonny, don’t be cross. 
ter after while.’’ 

She mends the trousers that you’ve torn and 
patches up your ball 

And gets the camphor for the bump when you have 
had a fall. 


Feel bet- 


She cooks the things you like to eat and has them 
steaming hot 

And she can always find the things that you have 
quite forgot, 

She does a thousand other things—a daisy friend is 
mother 

Of all the chums I know about I wouldn’t have 
no other. 





Memory Gems. 


Raise the flag on ev’ry schvolhouse; let it float 
upon the breeze, 

Sing aloud the ‘‘Spangled Banner’’ as it rises 
o’er the trees. 

Tell the children all its story on the land and on 
the sea— 

That its pet names are ‘‘Old Glory’’ and ‘‘The 
Banner of the Free;’’ 

That its red should e’er remind us of the blood of 
martyrs shed 

That we might live in freedom’s land after they 
were with the dead. 

That its white our faith should strengthen that 
the people’s cause is just, 

And no monarch e’er shall rule us but the God in 
whom we trust; , 

That its blue for truth eternal like the azure sky 
above, 


E’er should keep us true and loyal, and our 
nation’s honor love; 
Its stars shall lighten all the world, and must 


prove to all who see 

That the people can be trusted with the boon of 
liberty; 

Its stripes mean justice, sure to fall on all assail- 
ing foes, 

It waves proudly and defiantly against all who it 
oppose. —T. j. Crowe. 


Let the right thing be done always and often. 
The occasional doing of wrong breaks the charm. 
The mind is held by the power of repetition.— 
Selected. 


A day in golden letters to be set 
Among the high tides of the calendar. 
—Selected. 


Nor heeds the sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near the school. the church-spire stands; 

Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church-spire stands the. school. 
— Whittier. 


If Poverty is the mother of crimes, want of sense 
is the father.—De La Bruyere. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 
That exquisite music calls 
The reaper everywhere,— 
Make Thou the harvest of our days 
To fall within Thy ways. 
—Fannie R. Feudge 


Mohammed's truth lay ina holy book— 
Christ’s in a sacred life. 
—Houghion 


September may be described as the month of 
tall weeds. Where they have been suffered to 
stand, along fences, by roadsides, and in forgotten 
corners,—red-root, pig-weed, rag-weed, vervain, 
golden-rod, burdock, elecampane, thistles, teasels, 
nettles, asters, etc.,—how they lift themselves up, 
as if not afraid tu be seen now! They are all 
outlaws; every man’s hand is against them; yet 
how surely they hold their own! They love the 
roadside because there they are comparatively 
safe; and, ragged and dusty, like the common 
tramps that they are, they form one of the char- 
acteristic features of early fall.—/ohn Burroughs. 


The morrow was a bright September morn; 

The earth was beautiful as if newborn; 

There was that nameless splendor everywhere, 

That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the city street 

Congratulate each other as they meet. 
—Longfellow. 





Selections From Writings of James 
Russell Lowell. 


Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 
A star new born, that drops into its place 


Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm center lays its moveless base. 


Who speaks the Truth stabs Falsehood to the heart, 
And his mere word makes despots tremble more, 
Than ever Brutus with his dagger could. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 


He’s true to God who’s true to man; 
Wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all 
beholding sun, 
That wrong is done to us. 


Slow are the steps of Freedom, but her feet 
Turn never backward; hers no bloody glare; 

Her light is calm, and innocent, and sweet, 
And where it enters there is no despair. 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tell him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone, or despise; 
For nought that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 











LAW sy maiL 


You can learn law at home as well as in a University by the 
unique and successful methods employed by the Columbian Cor- 
respondence College. This is one of the oldest and largest cor- 
respondence schools in the United States, and has made its repu- 
tation on the thoroughness and exhaustive character of its work. 
In law we give the most complete course ever offered by the 
correspondence method. Weuse the same text books that are 
used in the leading universities, carry the student through the 
regular university work, drilling him in the drafting of all kinds 
of legal documents and enabling him to pass the Bar Examina- 
tion in any state in the Union. The work is madeso plain that 
the studert can carry it on without difficulty during his leisure 
hours. A!l books required loaned free for the first year. Tuition 
in easy payments. At the completion vf the course we grant a 
degree of LL. B. Our Law Department is conducted by the Hon, 
Chas, A. Ray, Ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
who is assisted by a corpof able instructors. Send for a cata- 
logue of our Law Department and carefully investigate our sys 
tem of giving instructions by mail. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-25 Penna. Ave., 8S. E., WASHINGTON; D. C. 





TOO FAT 


A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As a rule, however, 
he shuts his eyes to the fact- 
and believes it to be only tem, 
porary, until he suddenly 
realizes that he has gained 
many pounds and no remedy 
appears to be forthcoming. 
To you who have drifted into 
this situation, we can offer 
truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning, We 
can. bring down your weight 
not by elaborate and expen- 
sive reduction remedies, but 
by simple treatment that 
brings health and strength in 
its train. Our files are filled 
with hundreds, yes thousands 
of testimonials to this effect, 
and are the best guarantee of 
our signal success. Here are 





Method,and I have not gained 
an ounce in weight since.” Miss Grace Smith, of Linden, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘Five years ago I took the Hall Treatment and was Ree 
duced 38 Pounds in weight. The reductiou is permanent, as I 
have not gained an ounce in weight since then.” ow just to prove 
to you how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is, to reduce 
weight, send us your name and address and 4 cents to pay for post- 
age, etc., and we will mail you a box of it free ofcharge. Each box 
is mailed in a plain sealed wrapper, with no advertising on it to 
indicate what it contaius. It costs younothing to try it. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 207, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, Live Better ! Save More ! 


And, with leathern hearts, forget 


That we owe mankind a debt? After all, it is these two things for which all men are striy- 

No! true freedom is to share ing. Itis the big idea that goes to bed with us all. Most 

All the chains our brothers wear men failin both. Our plan is simple, safe and very rest- 
t ’ ful. not fail to bring both results. Wri 

And with heart and hand to be eg on Se oe Oe rit ea Son (free) 


Earnest to make others free. é 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


My soul went forth, and, mingling with tree, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Danced in the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 
Saw its white double in the stream below; 

Or rose, sublime to pure ecstasy, 

Dilated in the pasmntiben nce RR U BBE R 
I was the wind that dappled the lush grass, 
The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 
The thin-winged swallow skating on the air; 
The life that gladdened everything was mine. 











The Beautiful 


Door 
) framed with pearly teeth, 
draped by lips like flexible 
ruby curtains, breath sweet 
as June clover or wild violets; 
| such is the mouth when 


) Zodenta Tooth Soap 


Is THE DENTIFRICE. 

You cannot know the real 
delight of perfect teeth and 
mouth ’till you have used this - 
creamy soap. 

Comes in colored decorated 
tubes. ‘ 

Clean, delicately scented, 
antiseptic. 
‘“A fresh flowery taste; pol- 
ishes, prevents decay, saves 
dentists’ bills, harmless, eco- 
nomical. 
Tube (2% ozs.) 26 cents, at druggists or 

by mail. Half ounce sample free for 
































Selections for Memorizing. 





nervousness or swol- 
len and sore feet an 
tired limbs. Removes’ 
the cause Py, takin 
weight and jar off the 
f your dealer can’t supply you 
send size of shoe worn and 35c and 






THE BOY WITH THE PONY. 


Most every day a little boy comes drivin’ past our 










stamp. 
F. F. INGRAM & CO house re, will send you a pair postpaid. 
ot. e . . . oe It & rname > ree 
With the nicest little pony—jist the color of a booklet. The Springfield Elastic Tread Co. 





65 Tenth Street. Detroit, MicH. 14 North Mechanic St., Springfield, Ohio. 


MILK WEED CREAM, the SKIN FOOD. 
There is Beauty in Every Jar. 
60 Cents at Drug Stores or by Mail. 











mouse— | 
And a groom rides close behind him, so he won’t 
get hurt, you see, 


And I used to wish the pony and the cart belonged 8) N DE R TH aS COVE R 






















to me. E 
; - iS TH y Ys 7 OUR 
I used to watch him trom our porch and wish that IFREE 
I could own ; > CATALOGUE 
His pony and his little cart, and drive out all |“ ILLIAMS | WILL 
alone, } ete eae |RAISE 
And once when I knelt down at night 1 prayed the ? r ’ THIS 
Lord that He Be ne ee ee 8 
Would fix it so the pony and the cart belonged to DAY, Cc 
it PEWRITER 
But yesterday I saw him where he lives, and now MALES AIT UAE STE 
’ I know 
ountain Brush 
Allen’s FE aia Whi Bib inbenaitdinta ok ellis Schese hie. dag Standard Operators Gan 
and Bath a at ~— are withered so!— Do 15% More Work 
Cee tees Fea iokeh that at ont operation thoroughly And last night when I was kneelin’ with my head on the Williams than onany other Typewriter 
pc panel gn a Rd ge ag ET ge on mother’s knee § H | r i to Agents in unoccupied 
Pontagious and infectious diseases. Furnished either for ‘ i pecia ric territory. Trial machines 
bath tab connection, or oe Cor Sone and | Safety Port. I was glad he had the pony and the cart instead of =F ent to responsible parties 
frictional, th in ‘any room. With this outfit one is inde- me. —S. E. Kiser. WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
London, 104 Newgate St, 10 Broadway, New York, 





pendent of the bath room, as a better bath can be taken 
with two quarts of water, than with a tub-full the old way. IF I KNEW 
nsures a clear complexion, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, cheer- e 
pushers trouk or grip Full ouehe No. some oot overs iene teen eieceaiit sedont 
travelers or hb ou 0. 2, s . 
Fountain Brush ; combination rubber hot water bag; bath If I knew the box where the smiles were ept, 
fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price 65.50. No matter how large the key 


Agents tching these outfits, ‘Send. br FREE Or strong the bult, 1 would try so hard, 
© Science of the Bath,” prices and terms. ‘ 
THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 404 Erie St., Toledo, 0, Twould open, I know, for me. 
. Then over the land and the sea, broadcast 


I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

















Allen’s Safety Mat, E 
# font aoe That the children’s faces might hold them fast 


For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 











Fora good, active agent we will pay you 
$2.00 in cash. Write us at once, Then folding and holding, I’d pack them in, NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
THE ALLEN [IFG. CO., . ADIES DON’T spend money for a New Dress when 
427 Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. And turning the monster key, youcan getone Free. We offer you this grand 
: # “ ee oe absolutely Free 8 yards of Fine 
I’d hire a giant to drop the box ool Dress Goods, enough for a suit and well worth 
$5.00, forsellingonly2 doz. ofour NEVER-TEAR Skirt 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. and Waist Supporters at2s cts.each. The simplestand most 
od successful Supporter ever invented, Every lady thatsees them 
e —Selected. wants one. Canbesoldinafewhours, Wesend them on 30 
Be Beautiful bg: a beeen Fae re ot Lae ere ofa ee d 
t Ring for those selling and sending money inside of 21 days. 
GROWN-UP LAND. Don't hesitate, but send today for full particulars, Thousands 
BOX SENT FREE i id ith last b of ladies are being made happy. Address 
ashes brown, 
Good morrow, fair maid, wit J. H. BRADNACK & CO., 


This new preparation removes Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town? DepT. 5. STATIONA, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Blackheads, Freckles, Pimp!es, 











Blotches, etc.,makes the skin soft, * _ 
clear and beautiful. It is nota face O, this war and that way—never stop, Ss A L E AND AGENTS 
er etree anes oaks 'Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, S M e& Rj WANTED. 
or poisons of any Kind, but =e ’Tis kissing the baby’s troubles away, BIG WAGES sinc Fitn. 
purely vege Re ‘ ‘ 
Teaves the skin clear, soft and vel- ’Tis learning that cruss words never will pay, eooking and~ heating." ¥ M 
ty. seni eir name ome : me LASS wonde ve’ ~ 
and address and de. to cover pos- ‘is helping mother, ‘tis sewing up rents, pous demand. Everybody buys 
tage rs. Josephine are, : : id cue 3 Seller 
107 Hall Bldg..St. Louis, Mo., will ’Tis reading and playing, tis saving the cents, Genes 
receive a free package of this ’Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to frown, 


wonderful beautifier in a plain : 
sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. O, that is the way to Womanhood Town. 
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i Go TO “COLLEGE! 


/ ‘ TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
J ’ WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ tiie for $3, or re- 
turn your money? _ [I find POSITIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


14,983 Appointments praces during the year ending 


June 30,1902, This was 4,692 more than were appointed dur- 
ing 1901. Excellent opportunities for young people, Hundreds 
of those whom we prepare by mail for the examinations are an- 
nually appointed, Full information about all government positions 
free. Write for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examina- 
tions. COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
222-23 Pa. Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C, 


Electrical Engineering Tau ht hy Mail 


Write for our Free Illustrate 

“Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?’ 
The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement, Asan additional help in their studies, new 
students enrolling in the full Electrical Engineering 
Courses are furnished with an Electrical Reference Li- 
brary. Weteach Electrical Engineering, Electric Light- 
ing, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your home by 
mail. Institute endorsed by Thos, A. Edison and others. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. Q, 242 West 23d St., - - New York. 


KLIP-KLIP 






























THE POCKET 
TRIMS, SOLID GERMAN SILVER. 
FILES, med ony Nails in y eye connie. 2 25¢ 
complete manicure for man, woma! 
CLEANS, child. Sold everywhere or by mail. : 
Klip-Klip Co., 581 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y. 








HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an fncomatete mixture was 
accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that 

the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few min- 
utes and the hair disappears as it by magic. It 
Cannot Fail. Ifthe growth be light, one applica- 
tion will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on moles, may require twoor more 
cromeowene, and without slightest injury or un- 
pleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis, 
Used by people of refinement, and recome 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
jevcensy sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per Sottle. 
nd _ money by letter, with your full writ- 
ten plainly. Postage stamps taken, 
Local and General Agents Wanted 


MODENE MANUFACTURING OO. 
Dept. 110 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

aa We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 








Just wait my brave lad—one moment I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where—can you tell the way? 


O, by toiling and trying we reach that land— 
A bit with the head, a bit with the hand— 
’Tis by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

’Tis by keeping out of the wide street Shirk, 
’Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

’Tis by giving mother a happy heart, 

’Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 
O, that is the way to Manhood Town. 


And the lad and the maid ran hand in hand 
To their fair estates in the grown-up land. 
——Selected. 





Be Kind. 
N. W. VINCENT. 
Let us help one another, my sister, my _ brother, 
To bear now our burden of pain; 
Let us speak the kind word, let no harsh tone be 


heard; 
From conduct displeasing refrain. 


O the smile or the tear of sympathy, dear, 

Sets with rainbows the storm clouds of strife; 

And the ‘‘soft answer’’ true will a mighty work do 
To bring sunshine and health to our life. 


Let us use heart and mind sweet devices to find 
To comfort, encourage and bless; 

And do with our might kind acts that are right, 
And never, no never oppress! 





September Blackboard Drawing. 

















SUGGESTIONS:—Draw this calendar in green and yellow 
chalk upon the board and copy one or more of these selections 
under it. 

September waves his goldenrod 
Along the lanes and hollows, 
And saunters round the sunny fields, 
A-playing with the swallows. 
—E. M. Hutchinson. 


O sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor spring, 


And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 
—George Arnold. 


September brings the harvest, 
The reapers sing in the fields; 
The nuts and apples are dropping, 
Mother earth her treasure yields 


The lands are lit 
With all the autumn’s blaze of golden-rod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 

And bend and wave and flit. 














Famous Puritan Water Still. 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it es the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pare Water, 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women-—BIG WAGES. 
HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


BOILING WATER 





MARVELOUS 
RELIEF 


secured in ng and indigestion by a member of 
the reverend clergy. 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1902. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


of immediate and permanent benefit, and I can strong- 
ly recommend them to suflerers from dyspepsia and 
indigestion under any of their protean forms. The 
relief obtained by their use as directed is simply 
marvelous.’’ 

REV. R. HOWLEY, D. D. 


731 Tremont Street. 


For sale at all Druggists, or mailed on receipt of 
price. 25 cents per box. 

FREE. In order to prove to all sufferers from 
stomach disorders of any nature, the rare merit of 
these tablets, a full size 25c box will be mailed free at 
once, to anyone sending name, address and 2c stamp 
to cover postage. Only one box, once to one person. 


A. J. Ditman, 21 Astor House, New York. 


“*T have found 











The first dining 
car in the world, 
the “‘Delmonico,” 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then 
the ‘‘Alton’’ was 
the best dining 
car line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 
line because it is 


“The Only Way” 


E U MEET IN THE DINING OAR. 
poe ofan American Prince, an old maid, a 
\ drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other 
types, are contained in a booklet, which will 

sent fora two-cent stamp. Add 

Geo. J. Charlton, Gen. Pass. Agt., C. ‘ 
R’y, Chicago, Ills., who also on hand 
a few Fencing Girl calendars at 25 cents 





























Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
germs. ised and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes, Address 


Chef Cfeatlanctone 


aluable Booklet on the 
FREE jtreatment of diseases. 


Big Wages zwoun 


Dept K. 59 
Prince St., 
New York 














To sell our 
id Articles. 


Read What This Agent Says: 










‘We want you to write us for cat- 
alogue and full particulars. We 
start you in a profitable business right at home. 


R, STEBBINS MFG. CO., Lakeview, Mich. 


Gkabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, ®2.25 
20z. 22 inches, 1.25 | 334 oz. 2% inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40 | 40z. 28inches, 4,00 
Remit five cents for postage. 
All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. Ilu- 
f strated ue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Bangs, 

aaa? )6Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switches 

. mail on approval, to be 
satisfactory. Otherwise to be returt 

ing, write us to this effect. is offer 7 not 
OBERTS SPECIALTY CO. 
THE OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 

112—14 D. REET, CHICAGO. 








paid for when received, 
. In order. 
again, 








THE “YANKEE” FIRE KINDLER 
builds 100 fires with 8c worth of oil, no kindling, 
warranted 3 yore, does away with picking up chips 
does away with making kindling wood, away 
with blowing the fire, does away with patience, 
saves money, saves labor, saves time, saves danger 
of explosions from pouring oil on the fuel and saves 
its price every month inthe saving of kerosene or 
oil. Greatest seller for agents ever inven Sam- 
ple and texme popat only 58c. Address 

J. H. REED COMPANY, 
Irvine, . . - Kentucky 





ARE YOU LUCKY? 


Or does everything go wro! The 
Lucky Birthstone eTeart y B-; 
will 1 your bad luck forever, as 
it has for thousands of others, Test 
it for yourself. A beautiful Luck 
Charm for everybody. Send mon 
of birth and 12c. to pay for pos 5 
packing. etc. Make a guess 0n the 
received to this 





number of replies 
advt, t0 Ju . The nearest guess wil 
Gold, Genuine Diamond Ring. You may be the luck 


receive a Solid 


one. The first 100 get an extra present. ELDR 
Specialty Co., 200 Ridgewood Ave, Brooklyn, NY. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or hetter 
yet, use arazor. Both have the same effect. 


To kill hair growth investigate our com- 
mon sensehome treatment. Killsby absorpe 
tion. Circularin plain, sealed envelope on 
application. 

ie Monogram Co., 103 A Pearl St., N. Y. 





“Landsfeld Did It’ 
Made my face white as milk and soft as silk. Price 
1, express prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
or Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Missing Heirs, Relatives or Friends, located 
in all parts of the world. Stamp for particulars, Ad- 
dress, The Searchlight Bulletin, Box 1650 New York 





Sweaty Feet. Cure guaranteed. (Anti-Perspi- 
Tare.) No powder or Ointment. By Mail50c. Trea- 
atise Free. Dr. WILSON, COLUMBINE, COLO. 


Agents 


New Perfection Iron= 
ing Table and other useful House- 
0 


Y “Enclosed you find another order for 











Russia. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


camels on the steppes or mountains, 
and hunting fur-bearing animals in 
the great forests are all important, 
though primitive, pursuits. 

Trade and Trade Facilitées.— 
Russia has a long sea-board, but few 
advantages for foreign trade. The most 
favored part of the Arctic coast is ice 
bound for seven months, and the Baltic 
for five months, of the year; while the 
Pacific shores are so remote from the 
world’s great center of trade that 
they are as yet comparatively unim- 
portant. The few ports of the Black 
Sea are free from ice, but exit from it 
by the Bosphorus is.jealously guarded 
by foreign nations; the Sea of Azov is 
shallow, and the Caspian has no outlet 
to the Ocean. On the other hand, the 
rivers and canals of Russia in Europe 
and the many railroads furnish valu- 
able facilities for the very large in- 
ternal trade. 

The Trans-Siberian Raitlway.— 
The completion of this railroad is 
without doubt one of the greatest 
engineering feats of modern times. 
Connecting the Baltic Sea on the west 
with the far-off Pacific on the east, it 
puts a steel band nearly across the 
greatest land mass of the world. 
With its two eastern branches, the one 
to Vladivostok and the other to Pekin, 
it will comprise no less than 6,000 
miles of track, and when entirely 
completed will have cost one-half a 
billion dollars. | It traverses a frontier 
region, yet its appointments for the 
comfort of travelers in the way of 
road bed, buffet, sleeping, dining, and 
parlors cars are excellent. 

Although Siberia has been recently 
opened to settlement and has a_ sparse 
population, yet the railroad is often 
taxed to its utmost capacity in the 
transportation of grains, lumber, and 
minerals to the European markets. 
The chief towns on the route are 
Omsk, noted for its timber and coal 
resources, ‘Tomsk, the seat of the 
only Siberian university; Irkutsk, a 
center of culture and geographical 
learning; and Cluta, the capital of 
the rich Transbaikalian region. 

Citées.—Russia is a country of small 
towns or mirs, most of which are 
dreary and unpicturesque places. Few 
have pavements, and inrainy weather 
the mud in the streets is ankle deep. 
Twenty of the towns of the Empire, 
however, have a population of over 
100,000 and two of over a million. 

St. Petersburg.—-St. Petersburg, 
the capital of the Empire, was originally 
built on a:number of islands in the 
Neva river but now occupies chiefly the 
bank of that part of the Neva called the 
Great Neva. 1t was founded about two 
centuries ago by Peter the Great as 
the new capital of his Empire, and 
its growth has been so rapid that it 
is now the fifth city of Europe and 
one of the ten great cities of the 
world. Its situation in a morass 
renders it unhealthful and its death 
rate is very high. It contains many 
magnificent palaces, among which is 
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the famous Winter Palace, a notable 
university, excellent colleges, and 
technical schools, as well as beautiful 
churches, .monuments and _ private 
residences. 

Moscow.—This city, the ancient 
capital of the Empire, is near the geo- 
graphical center of Russia in Europe 
on the Moskva river. Naturally it is 
the most important city, with roads, 
railroads, and canals centering in it 
from all directions. It contains the 
Kremlin, an ancient fortress, within 
whose walls are situated barracks, 
cathedrals and palaces. In another 
fortified enclosure is situated the 
famous church of Basil the Blessed, 
which like the other 450 churches of 
the city, as well as the Kremlin, is re- 
markable for its wonderful richness of 
color. 

Warsaw, once the capital of Po- 
land, situated on the navigable 
Vistula river, is about the size of 
Boston. Surrounded by broad fertile 
plains, a center of railroads and canals, 
and near the more progressive parts of 
Europe, it is destined to a rapid growth 
in population, wealth, and culture. 
Its schools are excellent, though re- 
strictions are placed upon its university 
by the Russian government. 

Odessa, the fourth city of the Em- 
pire and the chief port of the Black 
Sea, isacomparatively young city. Its 
wide streets, elevated position on ter- 
races along the edge of the Steppe, and 
beautiful buildings, mainly in the 
Italian style of architecture, give it an 
imposing appearance when viewed 
from the harbor. Its chief business 
is the exportation of grains and the 
handling of petroleum products re- 
ceived from Batum in Caucasia. Its 
population is made up of many races. 


Divisions of Russia to which the 
attention of the world has been re- 
cently drawn.—-(1) Finland a region 
of lakes, swamp3, and waterfalls, is 
one of the most interesting countries 
in Europe. Its people, for a long 
time considered asa branch of the Yel- 
low race, are now thought by the best 
ethnologists to form one of the purest 
and most ancient branches of the 
Nordic race,—a ‘race which includes 
among other peoples, the Germans 
and the Scandinavians. Notwithstand- 
ing the high latitude of the country and 
its unfavorable surface and climatic 
conditions, the Finns have made much 
greater progress than their neighbors 
and rulers, the Slavs. ‘They possess 
notable literature extending back many 
centuries, a great university at Hels- 
ingfors, the capital, and several beau- 
tiful cities. 

The sympathies of the world, have 
been aroused for the Finns, first, because 
the right of self government has been 
taken from them by the ‘‘Tsar;’’ and, 
second, on account of the terrible fam- 
ine in their country. 

(2) Manchuria.—Russia for a decade 
or more has been steadily reaching 
toward the sea so as to command a 
place in the lucrative trade of the 
world. With Vladivostok as a port on 





the Japan Sea and Port Arthur and 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 
Very convenient, stylish, economical. Made 
of fine cloth and exactly resemble linen goods. 
The turn down collars are reversible and give 
double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten Collar or five 
airs ot cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
n U.S. stamps for sample collar or pair of 
cuffs. Name size and style. 


Reversible Coilar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 
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Invaluable jor its Convenience 

. and Economy. 

we Could you think of anything more 

practical for heating water or 

your Curling Iron over a Lamp. 
Will Not Burst Chimney. 
Has a Neat Appearance. 

Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents. 

Send for our Catalogue of Kitchen S pecialties. 


Geo.E.Thomas Mfg.€0., Dept C, Memphis, Tenn. 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


The names and addresses of these Cash Buyers you can get in full In 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. These cash buyers are 
located throughout the United and Get our Journal 
and write to them, and sell your property yourself. If the buyers’ 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00, The first Journal may make or save you Many 
dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Reat Estate Journal, 58 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


SPECIAL 10¢ KEYSTONE 
BARGAIM EGG SEPARATOR 
Separates white from yolk. No breaking. Catalog 
Free BOWKER SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Medford, N. J. 





ever stopped to think how much your appearance 
is improved by good clean collars and cuffs? M. & 
M. rubber collars always appear well. Will not 
wilt orturn yellow. Mail orders solicited ; agents 


wanted everywhere. Sendstamp for catalogue. 
M. & M. Mfg. Co., 2nd St., Springfleld, Mass, 











AGENTS Send 4c. for postage on Free 
sample of our BROOM HOLDER. 
Easily sold. Big profits.30 other fast sell- 
ers, Over 750,000sold.M. F. Koenig Mfg.Co. Hazleton, Pa 


@ USEFUL Article 
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C.8. HORNER CO., 1479 PennAve.,Pittsburg,Pa. 
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Victor King Co., Box 3461 B., Boston, Mass. 
Gives quick and positive relief, 


NERVE TONI and cures all nervous disorders, 


cures that tired feeling and gives NEW LIFE. Trial 
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THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 
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We have over 25,000 letters like this: 
Arran, Florida, March 17, 1903, 
Your Brace saved me from asurgical operation and 
brought me health and happiness after four physi. 
cians and many medicines had failed for oight years. 
I had palpitation of the heart, kidney trouble, back- 
ache, headache, bearing down, prolapsus and other 
ills to which women are subject. Mrs.J.W.Buchanan. 
Every woman should have this Brace. Not sold in depart- 
ment storesin J.S. Not sold under any other name than 
Natural. Quality improved from time to time, big <7 today 
for particulars and een book mailed free in plain 
sealed envelope. 


ddre: 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164 , Salina, ——— 


— the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those en- 
tered upon matrimony, 
should possess the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


by Wm. H. Wattine, A 
M., M. D., which sensibly 
treats of the sexological re- 
lations of both sexes, and, as 
well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, 
ministry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 


that the main causes of unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by phy: sicians and shown by court re- 
cords to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 


Sent cloth-bound, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. 






















Write for “Other People’s Opinions’* and Table 
of Contents, also our 100-page illustrated cata 
logue of books of merit— FREE. 

Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


Are All Located in 


MEXICO 


That wonderful Toltec Land, best reached, via 


Southern Pacific 
SUNSET ROUTE 


in connection with 


Mexican International R. R. 
Two daily trains from New Orleans. 


Sunset Limited 
Pacific Coast Express 


For free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time tables, 
lowest rates, railroad and steamer reservations, bag- 
gage checked, and further information, address 
L. H. NUT TING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

349 Broadway, or 1 Broadway, New York City. 

F. T. BROOKS, N. Y.8. A, }39 So. Franklin St., 


se, N. 
EO Me McCormick: P.T.M., 8. F. B. Morse, A. P.T. M. 
SanFrancisco, Cal. Houston, Texas. 


FALLING HAIR 
BALDNESS ‘<tnep 


he CURED 
There 1s but one way to tell the reason i baldness 
failing hair,and that is by a microscopic exam facaen 
of the hair itself. The particular dissase wi with which 
— scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be 
ntelligently treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair 
tonics, without knowing the ific cause of your dis- 
ease, is like taking medicine without knowing what you 
are tocure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriol- 
st, who willsend you absolutely free a diagnosis 
0! caf pg d case,a booklet on care of t r and scalp, 
a sample box of ed remedy which he will prepare 
specially for you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
GI J. H, CEN 483 MeVicker’s Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 
Booklet FREH 
Gives how to 
~ ‘ Ge in the 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
India Rubber. 


Talicuwan on the Yellow Sea, her 
place in the trade of the Pacific would 
seem assured. But vast stretches of 
China lie between Siberia and the 
Pacific and this hinders her trade ex- 
pansion. Consequently, Manchuria, 
under the pretense of giving it a bet- 
ter administration of its affairs, has 
been occupied by Russian troops, and 
a railroad is being pushed forward to 
Pekin and its port. The exploration 
of parts of Persia with the evident in- 
tention of annexation and thus secur- 
ing an outlet to the Indian Ocean, is 
also in progress. 

(3) Kzshineff, the scene of the re- 
cent terrible massacre of Jews by 
Slavic peasants, is situated in South- 
western Russia. It is a city of about 
100,000 inhabitants and is the capital 
of the province of Bessatabia. 





Heart Culture. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
THE GARDEN OF LIFE, 


Monday— 
Beautiful thoughts make beautiful 
lives, 


For every wor, and decd 
Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flower lies in the seed. 


Tuesday — 


Back of each action lay the thought 
We nourished until it grew 

Into a word, or into a deed, 
That marked our life-work through. 


Gracious words and kindly ways, 
Deeds that are high and true; 
Slanderous words, and hasty words, 

And deeds we bitterly rue. 


Wednesday— 


The Garden of Life, it beareth well, 
It will repay our care, 


But the blossom must always and 


ever be 
Like the seed we’re planting there. 
Thursday— 
‘*Keep thine heart,’’ the Life Guide 
saith, 


‘*With daily, diligent care; 
For out of it are the issues of life,’’ 
Be they foul or be they fair. 
Friday— 
On things that are ure and of good 
report 
Our hearts must daily dwell, 


If we would see Life’s garden full 
Of blossoms that please us well. 


For beautiful thoughts make beautiful 
lives, 
And every word and deed, 
Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
oe the flower lies in the seed. 
evn E. Godfrey. 
Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then, blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
—Caroline Mason. 


Look up, and not down; look for- 
ward, and not back; look out and 


not in; and lend a hand. 
—E. £. Hale. 








Note—This article may be used for a supple- 
mentary reading or language lesson in connec- 
tion with the picture on pages 24and 25. 

‘‘Caoutchouc’’ or India-rubber is an 
elastic gum which exudes from the 
wounded trunks of trees as a white 
fluid resembling milk. Caoutchouc is 
the product of many trees and plants 
not related to each other, and not in- 
digenous to the same .continents. In 
some cases this milk is used as a sub- 
stitute for animal milk, as in the 
‘*cow-tree.’’ The. India-rubber of 
commerce. is collected only from a 
limited number of these trees. 

The best rubber of commerce is 
called Para rubber. It is obtained 
from Brazil and is the product of a 
tree named Hevea Brasiliensis which 
belongs to the spurge family, the 
same natural order as the Castor oil 
tree. The Hevea tree is found in 
the forest along the banks of the 
Amazon and its tributaries... It at- 
tains to a height of about sixty feet 
and. grows best on the rich lands that 
are subject to the overflow of the 
river. Soon after the tree is three 
years old, tapping may be. begun and 
continued for twenty years. 

It is believed that Para rubber owes 
much of its excellence to the method 
of gathering and curing followed by 
the natives. The process is as fol- 
lows: The Indian collector penetrates 
the overflowed land of the forests 
when the water has subsided and there 
builds his camp. Then he goes to 
find his Hevea. trees. These do not 
grow in clumps, but are scattered. 
Having chosen his ground, the col- 
lector slashes out a path from tree to 
tree through the thick undergrowth. 
Then with a collection of clay cups he 
goes the round. He makes several 
incisions on the trunk of the tree up 
as far as he can reach. Under each 
gash he fastens a cup to the tree with 
moist clay. He again makes the 
round and empties the cups into a 
gourd. Each cup contains only about 
a tablespoonful, for the milk does not 
flow long. He then takes his gourd 
to the camp to smoke and dry the 
contents. He goes the round each 
day making new. incisions a few inches 
below those of previous days until the 
bottom of the trunk is reached. It is 
necessary that the collecting should 
be done in the dry season, and in the 
morning early before the rain falls, 
for water injures the milk. After 
gathering the milk the collector takes 
a long stake of hard wood about an 
inch in diameter and pointed at the 
end. Hedips this again and again 
into the liquid rubber, and after each 
dipping holds it in the smoke of burn- 
ing palm-nuts until the successive 
films of rubber solidify around them. 
In this way the big crude rubber bis- 





For Over Sixty Years. 
AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 


MES. WINSLOW’S 5h REN SYRUP 
has been used for over SIXTY RS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for Rta: CHILDREN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCC 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND Corde, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by Drug- 
gis ists in every pert of the world. Besure and ask for 
RS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND, 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle, 
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endorsed by 3,000 Dentists 1s 
the best. It cleans the teeth 
“4 healsand hardens the gums 
ey sweetens the breath and by 
fi destroying the harmful - 
teria of the mouth really be- 
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1 TOOTH INSURANCE 
x At all druggists,or direct for 
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CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. wb yd Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. d for the 
_ book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
ree. 
DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO 
Department B. 
18 So. Leavitt St., Chicage, Ill. 
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Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Booklets giving our by pace Sip plan for realizing 
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BRASS BAND 


irerumenss, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments —_ 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, 
Mascoga ni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 llustrations; ma: matled free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 42 Adams St.,Chicago. 


Invest 1 cent by 
w - & us @ pos- 
HOY 70 MAKE MONEY was 
rd and we will put you in a position to earn 
sadno seen: This is no fraud. aces now in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 
we are willing to guarantee any honest, ener; 4 
rson, without previous pee & a $70 
B1 1,000 a year sure money. Write 
L. Nichols & Co., Nepevville, ni. 
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cuits of commerce are made. Before 
shipping the biscuits are split apart 
lengthwise. They weigh from twenty 
to seventy-five pounds and represent 
the slow laborious accumulation of 
hundreds and hundreds of dippings. 

East India rubber is obtained from 
a species of fig-tree, and it is a native 
of the East Indies. India rubber 
plants so often grown in houses for 
ornament are small plants of this tree. 

In its native forest the tree grows 
from seventy.to one hundred feet in 
length.’ The collectors of East India 
rubber cut every part of the tree they 
can reach, The cuts on the lower 
parts are made diagonally and vary 
from six to eighteen inches long. The 
milk is received in holes prepared in 
the ground, or it flows into leaves 
folded in a funnel shape. The cuts 
on the upper parts are smaller than 
they are below, and the milk is allowed 
to dry on the tree. 

Rubber is collected in.many parts 
of India, but most extensively in 
Assam, where the rubber as it dries is 
wound round and round in the form 
of a ball three to five inches in diam- 
eter. Rubber is also obtained in 
large quantities from Africa. African 
rubber trees are principally climbing 
vines which rise twenty feet from the 
ground supporting themselves by en- 
twining around the trunks of forest 
trees, but in time acquiring a thick 
stem of their own. Every part of the 
tree yields a milky juice, which will 
not flow into a vessel placed to receive 
it because it dries so quickly. The 
negroes collect it by making long cuts 
in the bark, and as the milk gushes 
out they wipe it with their fingers and 
smear it over their arms and breasts 
until a thick covering is formed. 
This is afterward peeled off and cut 
into small squares. 

India rubber is one of the most use- 
ful articles of modern life. Between 
fifty and sixty years ago it was more 
of a curiosity than a useful commod- 
ity. In 1844, Charles Goodyear’s pat- 
ent for the vulcanization of rubber 
gum was issued, and it is since then 
that India rubber has been put to so 
many industrial uses. 


> 
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Practical Value of Manual 


Training. 


Extract from address by Calvin N. Kendall, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lemme ye at the 
= of the National Educational! Association 

ston. 


‘*Manual training improves condi- 
tions in homes and raises the standard 
of home life. The boy who knows 
how to use tools is more likely to 
make himself useful about the house 
as a boy, and later as a man than the 
boy who is without such skill. This 
has been in the theory of manual train- 
ing. What has been the actual result 
or fact? Boys have repaired furniture 
which otherwise would have been 
thrown out as rubbish. The creative 
and constructive power of the boy has 
been turned to account in making for 
use hat racks, clothes hangers, clock 
shelves, picture frames, cupboards, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


nail boxes, ironing boards, knife and 
fork boxes, small tables, handerchief 
boxes, etc. 

Girls from the cooking school have 
in more than one instance taken a 
burden off the mother’s shoulders by 
preparing meals. I happen to know 
of the girls in limited circumstances, 
who, because of skill gained in the 
cooking school, have remunerative 
employment during this summer vaca- 
tion. I know of another, the daugh- 
ter of a rich man, and now the wife 
of a wealthy physician, who can and 
does look, and look with intelligence, 
after the details of her home because 
her liberal education included a course 
in the cooking school. How many 
girls have made themselves handy in 
the home because they have learned to 
sew, to darn and to patch in the sew- 
ing school? The mothers have in 
numerous cases not taught these home- 
ly household virtues, because they 
haven’t the tiaie, or they do not know 
how themselves. Boys in some classes 
have made checkerboards, sleds, 
wagons, doll houses and other articles 
for home amusement. 

Lessons in grammar and geography 
are not so irksome in a school with 
manual training as in one without it. 
It adds interest to the other studies in 
the school. In one school in correla- 
tion with measurements in arithmetic, 
the pupils made a miniatura house, 
building it to a scale; they reckoned 
the cost of the siding, plastering, 
shingling, carpeting and _ painting. 
While studying United States history 
a model of a lock on the Erie Canal 
was made, and also a model of the log 
cabin in which Lincoln lived. The 
creative faculties are brought into 
action, the history and arithmetic 
re-enforced and the life of the school 
made of greater interest. Moreover, 
boys have made many articles for the 
equipment of schools, as dumbbell 
racks, wands, bulletin boards, cabi- 
nets, mouldings for hanging pictures, 
shelvirg, etc. All of this tends to 
keep the boy in school, because he 
feels that after all there is some 
practical good in going to school.’’ 


ies 


Strength of character consists of 
two things—power of will and power 
of self-restraint. It requires two 
things, therefore, for its existence 
—strong feelings and strong command 
over them.—/. W. Robertson. 


> 


We learn wisdom from failure more 
than from success; we often discover 
what will do by finding out what will 
not do.—Dr. Smiles. 








‘ America’s Foe. 


The foe of the strenuous American, a 
might be called the national disease. 8 fact 
has led to the offering of countless so-called 
“cures’”’ to the many sufferers. In most cases the 
remedy may afford temporary relief by assistin: 
digestion ; but the stomach is really weaken 
by their action—not hel toward a normal 
condition. In Glycozone is presented a scientific 
remedy that acts not on the food but on the mem- 
brane of the stomach, and by allaying the infia- 
mation and removing unhealthy coating, restores 
the stomach to health. Glycozone is an absolute- 
ly harmless germicide, used for years by best 
hysicians everywhere with wonderful results. 
Sold by best d: sts. Send for pamphlet giving 


full particulars 





of treatment. 
PROF, CHAS. MARCHAND, 





59 Prince St., N. Y. 


a 
New Upright Pianos, $125 to $300 and upward. Good Used Pianos (thoroughly overhauled), 
choice of several hundred. Squares $50; Uprights $100 and upward. Easy monthly payments 
may be arranged. We ship Pianos everywhere. Schedule of Freight Rates included with 


every Bargain List. 


»LYON G&G HEALY, 
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We are ready to send a 
copy of our beautiful 


PIANO BOOK 


free of charge to your 
address. This book con- 
tains illustrations in col- 
ors of the leading makes 
of pianos of the present 
time, and should be in the 
hands of everyone con- 
templating the purchase 
of an_ instrument. We 
quote lowest Chicago 
prices, and can save 
you $50 or more. Besides 
you have the advantage 
of a selection from the 


Worlds Largest 
and most 
’ Varied Stock. 
24 Leading Makes of Pianos. 


We also include a copy of 
our 12-page Bargain List 
of Slightly-Used Pianos. 


59 Adams St., Chicago. 
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The Educational Department of a Large New York 
State Institution Wants Men and Women Every- 
where to do Easy Work at Home. 





BIG PAY FOR A LITTLE OF YOUR TIME 


The New York Institute of Modern Decoration is 
the owner of a most valuable process, now in de- 
mand by every art and photograph store in the 
country, Within a very short time every single 
homein this broad land will possess some of the 
beautiful decorative work made possible by this 
process. Everybody of artistic nature appreciates 
the merit of this new-style art work and wants it, 
and the Institute is flooded with orders—more than 
it can turn out with its present force for many 
months to come. 

The Directors have, therefore, decided to establish 
an educational department which will give free in- 
struction in the handling of this process to any man 
or woman who desires to learn and take advantage 
of the great possibilities offered for earning big 
money at home in an easy, genteel and pleasant 
occupation. 

Anyone Can Do the Work. 

The work can be learned thoroughly in two or 
three evenings by anyone, even by a boy or girl of 
ordinary intelligence. There is nothing complicated 
about it and nothing which you might spoil and be 
unexpectedly called on to pay for, as is the case with 
some of the questionable but apparently flattering 
schemes for “home work’ advertised and with 
which readersshould not confound this offer of a 
reliable institution like the New York State Insti- 
tute of Modern Decoration, whose methods are well 
and favorably known all overthe country. It is not 
made with any fake ‘‘philanthropical” motives, but 
for the sole reason that thousands of people are 
needed to learn and execute the Institute work to 
meet the demands of the public all over the 
country. 

Do It In Your Spare Time. 

Please also remember that the taking np of the 
work need not interfere with your present occupa- 
tion. You can earna substantial increase in your 
income—perhaps double or treble it as some people 
have done—in your spare time, although unless you 
already have a very profitable position and a good 
income, it will pay you to devote all your time to 
the work. 


181800 a Year. 

Many of those who have taken up the work of the 
Institution are earning as much as $1800 a year. 
The income paid by the business of course depends 
on thecare and aptitude shown by the pupil, but it 
isa pretty poor worker who cannot secure $25 a 
week. 


What Mrs. Masterson Has Done. 

As an instance of what the workers of the Insti- 
tute are doing for themselves, you will be interested 
in the following letter addressed to the Institute by 
one of the workers themselves: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 15, 1903 
President, N. Y., State Institute of Modern Decora- 

tion, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Now that I am earning se a week by 
doing your work, I want to write and thank you for 
the very liberal way in which you have treated me, 
When I first decided to learn your process of modern 
decoration, I did not really think there would be 


much in it for me, but as you offered to teach 
me free, I thought it was worth taking a chance. I 
have not yet given up my old position entirely, but 
have arranged to make my hours shorter so that I 
can give more time to your work, and after next 
month I shall devote all my time toit. It has real- 
ly been a surprise to me to see how quickly I have 
caught on, and that I have been able almost from 
the first to do entirely perfect work. I must admit 
that I was a little skeptical at first because I once 
before took up the offerof a concern who agreed to 
pay me acertain amount of money every week for 
doing their work, but instead made me pay them 
for what I had done on the ground thatit was ‘not 
properly executed and that { had spoiled it.” I was 
afraid at first that yours was a similar proposition. 
[ am in receipt of your letter asking me ifI could 
help you get any of my friends to do similar work, 
as you are unable to find people enough to do it to 
meet the popular demand, and you will receive ap- 
plications from several within afew days. If you 
desire to referany others to me, you can/do so, and 
I shall be glad to tell them how square and busi- 
nesslike your proposition is, and that they need not 
be afraid of any strings attached to it. You can 
quote me to anyone as saying that your work is 
easy and delightful and ofa character that anyone 
can do, and, moreover, that they will actually get 
their money for the work they do. 

I wish you every success and will be glad to help 
youin every way possible. 

Yours very gratefully, 
EMMA MASTERSON, 

Mrs, Masterson’s experience is not a single case. 
We have very many other workers who are making 
just as much money without any hard work on their 
partatall. In fact, some who are devoting all their 
ume to it are doing even better than this lady, and 
there is no reason why a very large number of 
readers of this paper cannot also earn as mucli as 
$1300 a year. 

The Great Demand For the Work. 

When you stop to consider that there are over 
thirty million families in this country, and that 
every family ought to have several dollars’ worth 
of this work in their homes, you can realize how 
many workers it is necessary for the Institute to 
have. If they were to build a factory to supply the 
needs of the public, it would occupy the equivalent 
of twenty city blocks, which ts one reason why it was 
decided that it would be better to teach workers to 
do this in their own homes, 

If you want to earn money easily and surely work- 
ing for a reliable and well-known Institute, if you 
are not satisfled with your Beene income and 
would like to increase it, even if you have only very 
little time to spare, you should immediately write 
for full particulars. Writing will incur no obliga- 
tion on your part and when you get complete in- 
formation about the style of work that is to be done, 
you will undoubtedly want to take it up at once. 

Address your application, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp to pay for the postage or the enrollment 
blank and reproductions of the kind of work you 
will have to do, without delaying a day, to Educa- 
tional Department B, New York State Institute of 
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there are opportunities for young men and women 
to increase their income by aid of the typewriter, 
either by becoming operators on machines owned by 
others, or by possessing 


AWellington Typewriter 


If you own a typewriter you can make more money 


by doing work at home. The work is light and 
pleasant as well as instructive. The price of the 
Wellington is $60, but any person giving satisfactory 
references can obtain a new Wellington typewriter 
upon an advance payment of $20 and $10 per month 
until paid for. The machine is delivered upon 
receipt of first payment. 


The Wellington 


is a standard machine possessing all the best feat- 
ures of the high-priced typewriters without their 
defects. Universal keyboard; quick responsive 
touch; powerful manifolder; perfect alignment; 
light, compact and portable. 

Send for descriptive catalogue and further details. 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
17 Wellington St., Plattsburg, N.Y. 
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Note.—This Department will contain fe month at least two 
selections, if not classic,well suited to the school room, with a talk 
on how to recite them. Teachers are invited to send in a list of 

ms on which they would like to have talks. Attention will 
paid to these lists, but patrons must remember that the copy- 
right law forbids our ’prin g many poems that are in daily use 
in the schoolroom. 

A gratifying interest is being shown in this Department. A 
large number of requests for talks on certain a has come in. 
We shall attend to this list as fast as time and space permit. 

Address all communications intended for this 5 department to 
Miss Grace B. Faxon, Editor of De yoy m5 of Expression, Nor- 
mal Instructor, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


THE FIREMAN. 
(By request of subscriber.) 


I. 
The city slumbers. O’er its mighty walls 
Night’s dusky mantle soft and silent falls; 
Sleep o’er the world slow waves its wand of lead, 
And sweet oblivion wraps each sinking head. 
Stilled is the stir of labor and of life; 
Hushed is the hum and tranquilized the strife; 
Man is at rest, with all his hopes and fears; 
The young forget their sports, the old their cares; 
The grave are careless; those who joy or weep 
All rest contented on the arm of sleep. 
Sweet is the pillowed rest of beauty now, 
And slumber smiles upon her tranquil brow; 
Her bright dreams lead her to the moonlit tide, 
Her heart’s own partner wandering by her side. 
*Tis a summer’s eve; thesoft gales scarcely rouse 
The low-voiced ripple and the rustling boughs; 
And faint and far some minstrel’s melting tone 
Breathes to her heart a music like its own. 


II. 


When, hark! O horror! what a crash is there! 
What shriek is that which fills the midnight air! 
‘Tis ‘‘Fire! Fire!’’ She wakes to dream no more. 
The hot blast rushes through the blazing door. 
The dim smoke eddies round; and hark! that cry! 
‘Help! help! Will no one aid? I die—I die!’’ 
She seeks the casement; shuddering at its height, 
She turns again; the fierce flames mock her flight; 
Along the cracking stairs they fiercely play 
And roar, exalting, as they seized their prey. 
‘‘Help! help! Will no one come?’’ She says no 
more, 
But pale and breathless sinks upon the floor. 


III. 


Will no one save thee? Yes, there is yet one 
Remains to save when hope itself is gone; 
When all had fled, when all but he would fly, 
The fireman comes to rescue or to die. 
He mounts the stairs—it wavers ’neath his tread; 
He seeks the room—flames flashing round his 
head; 
He bursts the door; he lifts her prostrate frame, 
And turns again to brave the raging flame. 
The fire-blast smites him with its stifling breath, 
The falling timbers menace him with death, 
The sinking floors his hurried steps betray, 
And ruin crashes round his desperate way; 
Hot smoke obscures, ten thousand cinders rise, 
Yet still he staggers forward with his prize. 
He leaps from burning stair to stair. On! On! 
Courage! one effort more and all is won! 
The stair is past, the blazing hall is braved, 
Still on! yet on! once more! Thank heaven she’s 
saved! 
TALK. 


The preceding poem is the story of a heroic 
deed. The reciter stands in the position of nar- 





JUST PUBLISHED 





Complete Outline in United States 
History. 
(For Class Use) 
By ELMER S. LANDES. 


Former Instructor in University of Wooster, Ohio. 


This book contains a topical Outline of United States 
History from the earliest historic period down to the 
present time. 

Besides this it contains 777 Questions and Answers on 
U. 8S. History, also Tables, Sketches, and Nicknames of 
Public Men both Past and Present. 

It contains also a Brief History of all the Political Parties 
of the Country from the institution of the government down 
to the present time. The book will be found valuable not 
only in class use, but also for the teacher or student prepar- 
ing for examination. It is decidedly the best and most 
complete outline in U. S. History published. 

Substantially bound in an attractive paper cover. 150 
pages. Price 25 cents; by the dozen $2.70, post paid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 


United States Geography 


By INEZ N. McFEE. 

This is one of the most practical and helpful manuals on 
Geography ever published. Init, the framework of Geog- 
raphy is carefully and accurately fitted together and the 
whole is rounded out by numerous references to Geograph- 
ical literature, practical and historical illustrations, sugges- 
tions for class management, etc. 

The United States as the home of man is the predominant 
characteristic of its teaching throughout, and the resources 
and advantages which each section offers to the people who 
reside therein is set forth in an attractive and forceful style. 

These outlines may be used with any text, and will appeal 
at once to any teacher in search for ways and means of en- 
livening her class. No teacher of U. S. Geography can af- 
ford to be without this book. 

Price 25 cents. Substantially bound in attractive paper 
covers, 


LIVING THOUGHTS FOR ALL AGES 
Graded Memory Selections—Three Books 


Comprising classic selections from the best literature of 
all ages, carefully classified in accordance with the inter- 
ests and capacities of children of all grades. Prepared by 
Catherine T. Bryce, Supervisor of Public Schools, Passaic, 
N. J., and F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Public Schools 
Passaic, N. J. 

Adapted for Memorizing, Reading, Study. 

The compiler’s problem was to arrange sets of selections of 
such uniformly superior quality that every one would be 
worthy of commitment to memory, and, at the same time, 
so graded that all selections of each set would be suitable 
for the largest possible majority of the pupils in a given 
grade. Two distinct criteria were thus established: on one 
hand, high meritin the selection itself; on the other, the 
ability of the child to understand, to enjoy and to assimilate 
any given selection. 

Three books, each book arranged by grades: 

Book I, Primary, for grades I, II and III; Book II, Inter- 
mediate, for grades IV, V and VI; Book III, Grammar, for 
grades VII and VIII; each book contains about 150 pages, 

Prices, each, paper 25 cents; cloth 40 cents. 

Liberal discounts on quantities ordered for class use. 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


We have issued the following numbers of School and 
Home Classics and can supply them in quantities from 
one toa thousand copies. The price is 5 cents a copy. (7 cts. 
by mail when less than 5 copies are ordered.) Liberal dis- 
count in quantites of 100 or more. 

1. Little Plant People, Part 1, Illustrated, grades 1, 2and 8. 

2. Little Plant People, Part 2, Illustrated, grades 1, 2and 3. 

8. Little Workers, (Stories of Animals) grades 1, 2 and 3. 

9. Golden Touch, (Hawthorne) for grades 4 and 5. 

8. King of the Golden River, (Ruskin) for grades 5 and 6. 
12. Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (Irving) for grades 6 and 7. 
11. Rip Van Winkle, (Irving) for grades 6 and 7. 

16. Western Pioneers, for grades 5, 6 and 7. 

Order by number. Each number contains 32 pages, print-_ 
ed on good paper and bound in strong and attractive covers. 
Other numbers in preparation. 
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rator who must tell his story so vividly as to 
arouse the sympathy and later admiration of his 
hearers. The recitation is best suited to a boy or 
girl of about twelve to fourteen years of age. 


I. 

Begin very quietly with a ‘‘hush’’ quality in 
the tone. The voice fallson ‘‘slumbers.’’ Pause 
after it. Give emphasis to ‘‘night’’ and because 
it is emphatic the voice will-take falling inflection 
and you will naturally pause slightly after it. 
Pause after ‘‘mantle.’’ Remember that you are 
using very slow word action here. You wish to 
make strong contrast between this scene and the 
one that follows. Let the ‘‘sound echo the sense’’ 
on the words ‘‘soft’’ and ‘‘silent.’’ Give falling 
inflection to ‘‘falls.’’ With line three a gesture 
may be used if you choose. Carry the right hand 
slowly to and fro in front of body, palm down in 
sweeping toward left, and palm up in returning. 
Treat ‘‘sleep’’ as you did ‘‘night’’ in the preced- 
ing line, and ‘‘oblivion’’ in the next line likewise. 
On this line, the fourth line, let the hand slowly 
descend to the side. On the word ‘‘stilled’’ in 
line five raise the other hand in front of body, as 
you would in saying ‘‘Hush!’’ Keep it there, 
steady, through the line. The voice falls at end 
of line. On the next line on ‘‘hushed’’ carry 
the hand a little farther front and hold to end of 
line. Of course you emphasize ‘‘hushed’’ and 
pause after it. Also pause after ‘‘hum’’ and 
‘*tranquilized.’’ On ‘‘man is at rest’’ carry both 
arms front, palms down. Give emphasis to 
‘‘young’’ and ‘‘old.’’ On ‘‘The young forget 
their sports’’ carry one hand to chest, and on the 
last part of same line bring the other also to chest. 
Hold through the next three lines. Color the 
words such as ‘‘grave,’’ ‘‘careless,’’ ‘‘joy,’’ 
‘‘weep,’’ ‘‘contented,’’ etc. On ‘‘slumber smiles 
upon her tranquil brow’’ carry hand front, palm 
down. On the next line carry hand to the right 
oblique. In going from one gesture into another 
always bring the hand toward the body first, then 
carry out again. On ‘‘heart’s own partner’’ both 
hands may come to heart, one lightly resting on 
the other. Let the voice fall on ‘‘eve.’’ Keep 
it up on ‘‘rouse’’ but it comes down on ‘‘ripple’’ 
and ‘‘boughs.’’ Prolong the words ‘‘faint and 
far.’’ Let the head be tipped as in listening 

and one hand may be brought to near ear. Carry 
one hand to heart in last line. 


II. 


Facial expression plays an important part in the 
success of this piece. During stanza I. the face 
has been calm and serene. ‘The brow has been 
smooth, the eyes have been tranquil and steady. 
Now as the picture changes so do the voice and 
face change. The brow is drawn as in terror, the 
eyes are wild. Give the ‘‘When, hark!’’ in a 
loud half whisper excitedly. One hand is raised 
uear the face, the other is well out from the side 


of the body. ‘I'he body is poised forward. On 
‘*O horror!’’ etc., clasp the hands atchest. This 
exclamation is verbal. Let it come without 
break, that is, do not pause after ‘‘horror.’’ The 


word action now is very rapid. Go quickly into 
the next line. The voice is loud and filled with 
excitement. Take attitude of listening as in first 
part of preceding line. On ‘‘Fire!’’ Fire!’’ twice 
carry the hand up oblique. These words come 
with full strength. On ‘‘she wakes’’ carry one 
hand to head and express awakening in fright by 
face. On ‘‘to dream no more’’ carry hand out 
oblique, palm away from face. Continue’ very 
rapidly but with good enunciation. On _ line 


four carry hand front quickly, and on the first part 
of the next line let it ascend high at right oblique. 
Now on ‘‘Hark, that cry!’’ take listening attitude 





Keep that attitude through 


as before described. 


the cry. The hand near tne face may be clinched 
in intensity. The voice is full of anguish and is 
rather high pitched. With line seven the tone 
and manner change to those of the excited nar- 
rator. On ‘‘She seeks the casement’’ take a step 
forward, both hands tremblingly extended. Draw 
back quickly as you look over below and see the 
dizzy height. Color the word ‘‘shuddering.’’ On 
‘‘She turns again’’ move a step to right or left 
front with one arm extended, the other hand may 
be on chest. On ‘‘The fierce flames mock her 
flight’’ bring the arm that has been extended 
across body in front of face, and turn the face in 
opposite direction. Carry same hand prone (palm 
down) front on line nine. Bring out the x sound 
in ‘‘crackling’’ and color ‘‘fiercely.’’ Do not 
pause after ‘‘play.’’ On the words ‘‘play and 
roar’’ carry hand toand fro with warning move- 
ment about at shoulder level. On ‘‘exulting’’ 
carry both hands high, thea descend quickly on 
‘*as they seized their prey.’’ Stagger back a step, 
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raise one hand high out at right oblique on ‘‘ Help, 
help,’’ then carry both out supine (palm up) 
higher than shoulder level on ‘‘Will no one 
come?’’ ‘The tone must be filled with anguish, 
fright and pleading. Drop arms slowly to low 
left and right oblique, palms toward audience, 
beginning with ‘‘She says no more’’ through 
next line. Make the gesture so slowly you will 
come to the end of it on the last word. 


III. 


‘Will no one save thee?’’—Step back quickly, 
extend right hand prone, left out from side, look 
down as upon the prostrate figure, the face and 
voice expressing horror and pleading. On the last 
part of the line take a step forward, figure erect, 
head high, face triumphant, the right hand ascend- 
ing high at right oblique. 

Do not pause after ‘‘one,’’ except for emphasis. 
Hold pose through line two. On ‘‘ When all had 
fled’’ let right hand sweep from mid-front out to 
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right oblique, palm outward; on the last part of 
the line carry same hand front, this time supine. 
The voice is filled with admiration and pride 
especially ou the word ‘‘fireman.’’ Linger on 
that word with hand raised high out from shoul- 
der. Give much value to rescue, and you may 
repeat the preceding gesture. ‘‘Die’’ is emphatic. 
Come down strongly on it and also carry hand 
down clinched. ‘‘He mounts the stairs’’—carry 
hand, palm down from low oblique to ascending 
oblique. On ‘‘It wavers ’neath his tread’’ the 
hand is about at waist level, let it linger there 
with wrist movement. Your voice is filled with 
excitement, your face is expressing ‘the terror of 
the scene, the body is poised forward. ‘‘He 
seeks the room’’ carry hand quickly in toward 
body as we do for a new gesture, then out again 
at right oblique. Let both hands sweep across 
body in front of face to indicate the flames, throw 
the head back a little. ‘Toshow the bursting in 
of the door let both hands meeting at mid-front, 
palms vertical, sweep to sides. The word action 
is very rapid here, hardly pause at punctuation 
marks. Let both hands ascend low from oblique, 
palms toward audience, body slightly bent on, 
‘‘He lifts her prostrate form.’’ Step toward 
right or left, arms stretched front as though 
holding the woman, on line eight. With the next 
line carry one hand in front of face as though to 
ward off the smoke. Carry the same hand high 
to indicate the timbers. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the value of the expression of the face 
throughout these lines. Study before a mirror 


how tou express the horror of the scene. Put hor- 
ror into words like ‘‘raging flame,’’ ‘‘stifling 
breath,’’ etc. Point low front for ‘‘sinking 
floors.’’ Let both hands ascend high, palms out- 


ward, on line twelve. Picture how the brave 
man can scarcely see his way for smoke by carry- 
ing the hand with wrist. movement in front of 
eyes. Now let both hands ascend from about 
knee level, palms up, to show the cinders. Again 
characterize the man holding the woman, by out- 
stretched arms, body a little bent under the 
weight. Stagger forward a step or two in the 
next line. Indicate his leaps with a up and down 
movement, of outstretched arms, and a forward 
movement repeated for the ‘‘On, on!’’ Bring 
hand to chest on ‘‘Courage’’. On the remainder 
of line let both hands clinched be raised trembling. 
‘‘The hall is past’’—the hand sweeps from front 
outward, and you may repeat the gesture on the 
last part of the line. ‘‘Still on’’—the hand is 
carried front, and repeat the movement twice for 
‘*Yet on! Once more!’’ The last exclamation 
comes in a full ringing tone of praise and relief. 
Let the hand ascend high out from shoulder. 
The face expresses joy. 


Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud! 
(By request of several subscribers. ) 


a 
Oh, why | should the spirit of mortal | be proud! | 
Like a swift fleeting meteor, a fast | flying cloud, | 
A flash of the lightning, | a break of the wave, | 
He passes from life | to his rest | in the grave. 


II. 


The leaves of the oak | and the willows | shall 
fade, 

Be scattered around, | and together | be laid; | 

And the young | and the old, | and the w—and 


‘ 


the high | 
Shall moulder to dust, | and together | shall die. 
III. 
The child | whom a mother | attended | and 


loved, 
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The electrical field offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for advancement. As an additional 
help in their studies, new students enrolling in 
the full Electrical moeecerin Courses are 
furnished with an Electrical "Reference Li- 
brary. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical 
Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical 
acl 5 os vane Be yen’ h mail, .Institute endorsed by 
son @ 
ELEC TRICAL, ENGINEER ented Ty? 
Dept. Q., 242 West 23d St., York. 











O1L-CAS—WONDERFUL NEW FUEL. 


$125 TO $250 A MONTH AND EXPENSES 


Men and women. Salesmen, managers, general 

» agents for pene RS new invention. Harrison’s 
SEES Blue-Flame Wickless OIL-GAS STOVES, for 
cooking, baking, heating. Wonderful seller. Big 
= rofits, Generates oil-gas fuel from 
Hoot blue } al Fim 








erosene oil. 
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offer and new . 
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$100 IN CASH FOR A NAME 


And Book of California Views, Free. 

We want everybody to know our new California Orange 
Juice and Pepsin Chewing Guim, and will pay $100 to the per- % 
son sending us the most attractive name, That you may test 
this delightful Gum, send us 10 cents and we will send you 20 
squares, also a book of California Vie ws, Free. 

THE CALIFORNIA E.E. CHEMICAL CO., r 
726 Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 

















THE WORKHS OF 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Comprising 14 volumes, 16 mo., 
neatly and substantially bound in 
linen cloth,each volume containing 
an engraved frontispiece, printed in 
clear type on fine paper. No other 
recommendation need be given 
these books than to name their 
author, whose sterling integrity and 
courageous Americanism are an in- 
spiration tothe young ofour land- 





Part I. 
American Ideals. Part Il. 
Wilderness Hunter 
Hunting the Grisly 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 
Hunting Trips on the Prairie 
The Spread of English-Speaking People 
In the Current of the Revolution 
The War in the Northwest 
The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 
St. Clair and Wayne 
Louisiana and Aaron Burr 
Naval War 0f 1812, Vol. I. 
Naval Warof 1812. Vol. Il. 

Sold only in complete sets. 


American Ideals. 


Publisher's price. per set, $7 
Our price, $4.25 
Expressage, if desired prepaid, 88c. extra. 


Special—One set of Roosevelt as listed above together 
with a full cloth bound set of True Stories of Great Amer- 
icans, $5.90. Ifdesired by prepaid express enclose $1.25 ad- 
ditional. In many instances expressage will be much less 
and in such cases the balance will be refunded. 


Our complete book catalogue listing more than 2,000 
volumes at cut prices sent upon request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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The mother | that infant’s affection | who 
proved, | 

The husband | that mother and infant | who 
blessed, 

Each— | all | are away | to their dwelling of 
rest. 


IV. 


The maid | on whose cheek, | on whose brow, | 
in whose eye | 


Shone beauty | and pleasure— | her triumphs | 
are by; | 

And the memory of those ; who loved her | and 
praised | 


Are alike | from the minds of the living—erased. 


V. 
The hand of the king | who the scepter | hath 
borne | 
The brow of the priest | who the mitre | hath 
worn, | 





Are hidden | and lost | in the depths of the grave. 


VEE 
The peasant | whose lot | was to sow | and to 
reap, | 
The herdsman | who climbed | with his goats | to 
the steep, | 
The beggar | who wandered | in search of his 
bread | 
Have faded away | like the grass | that we tread. 
VIL. 
The saint | who enjoyed the communion of 
heaven, | 


The sinner | who dared to remain unforgiven, | 
Tne wise | and the foolish, | the guilty | and 


just | 
Have quietly mingled their bones | in the dust. 
VIII. 
So the multitude goes— | like the flower | and 
the weed | . 
That wit her away | to let others | succeed; | 
So the multitude comes— | even those we be- 
hold, | 
To repeat every tale | that has often been told. 
Dx 
For we | are the same things | that our fathers | 
have been, | 
We see the same sights | that our fathers | have 
seen; | 
We drink the same stream, | and we feel the same 
sun, | 
And we run the same course | that our fathers | 
have run. 


ae 
The thoughts | we are thinking | our fathers | 
would think, | 
From the death | we are shrinking from, | they too 
would shrink, | 
To the life | we are clinging to, | they too would 


cling, | 

But it speeds from the earth | like a bird on the 
wing. 

XI. 

They loved— | but their story | we cannot 
enfold, 

They scorned— | but the heart of the haughty | 
is cold, | 

They grieved— | but no wail from their slumbers | 


may come, | 
They joy’d— | but the voice of their gladness— 
is dumb. 
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“Even my dolly likes it. 
have it on the table every day. 


Every one in our family likes Jell-O, and we 
It looks nice and Mamma says it is so 
easy to prepare. Won’t you have some?”’ 
Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. 
toc. per package. At all Grocers. Prepared i in 2minutes, Try it to-day. 
THE GENESEE PuRE Foop Co., Lz Roy, N. Y. 
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THE FRUIT 


of your foresight now 
may be gathered just 
when you need it,if you 
take an Endowresall in 
the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 
And meanwhile your 
family is protected. 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives §\> 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 28° Vice President 


x 





For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No, 108. 













Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 





Dadeduaces years of age. 
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8644 KK, Tastefully trim- Catalogue 

med with rows of cording . 

and finished with feather ati a flo 28 KX 

stitching, detachable stand: U 
ing collar, new style 1 ee hit ih MAILED FREE, 
sleeves with cuffs. Wears + vg tad ¥ 
better than silk. Colors, aoe J Effects in 


Black, Old Rose, Garnet, 
Light Blue. Sizes, 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 


Jackets, 


Broadcloth skirt, trimmed with 
silk straps and silk embroid- 
ered medallions 
grape design, 
unlined. Comes 
in Black or 


Send 

$1.00 with order 
and either one of 
these garments will be 
sent to your nearest 
Express office, C. 0. D. 
for Balance. 
rAgents Wanted 

w R PARTICULARS. An 
Bxccediagly — ive ad — 


| GROSSMi MAN;:( 
~- 170-172 STATE ST CHICAGO sx ~ a 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER 
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eit Agen 
a in each —— de and exhibit sample bicycle 


903 Models high grase $9 to $15 


oe 02 OD an tH Sto 


ond-hand Autos and ye Cycles. an. makes 
and styles. If ~ write for 


MEAD CYCLE GOMPANY 


Dept. 86 D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


Issued by the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. 


A beautiful Map, valuable for refer- 
ence, printed on heavy paper, 42x64 
inches, mounted on rollers, edges 
beund in cloth, showing our new is- 
land possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the new Pacific Ocean cables, 
railway lines and other new features 
in the far East, correct to date. Sent 
on receipt of 25 cents by W. B. Knis- 
kern, Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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pt. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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XII. 


They died, | ay, they died! | and we 
things | that are now, | 
Who walk on the turf | that lies over 
their brow, | 
Who make | in their dwellings | a 
transient abode | 
Meet the changes | they met | on their 
pilgrimage road. 


XIII. 


Yea, | hope and despondence, | and 
pleasure and pain, | 

Are mingled together | in sunshine | 
and rain; | 

And the smile, | and the tear, | and 
the song | and the dirge | 

Still follow each other | like surge 
upon surge. 


XV. 


‘Tis the wink of an eye, | 'tis the 

draught of a breath | 

From the blossoms of health | to the 

paleness of death; | 

From the gilded saloon—to the bier | 

and the shroud— | 

Oh, why | should the 

mortal | be proud! 
—William Knox. 


TALK. 


By request of a number of patrons 
the preceding poem has been placed in 
this department. It does not seem to 
me a poem well suited to the school- 
room. Idonot understand how its 
ethics can be discussed. I shall not 
attempt to discuss them. The poem, 
however, is a good study in voice, and 
as an elecutionary study we shall pro- 
ceed to consider it. Throughout the 
poem the attitude of the reviter is 
contemplative. The vertical lines 
mark the pauses. The length of the 
pauses depends upon the taste of the 
speaker. Of course the pauses be- 
tween subjects and predicates are not 
so long as between new ideas. As I 
before said the poem is contemplative. 
Do not let the elements of sadness or 
bitterness enter into the tones. They 
should be those of calm contemplation. 


1 


You will have to say tHe first line 
over many times before you get it 
satisfactory to yourself. ‘*Why’’ and 
‘*proud’’ have the strongest emphasis, 
‘*spirit’’ and ‘‘mortal’’ a little less 
in value. With the next line the 
pitch of voice changes. It becomes 
slightly higher and the word action 
is a little more rapid. Keep the 
voice up on ‘‘meteor,’’ ‘‘cloud’’ and 
‘‘lightning’’ and let it come down on 
‘*wave’’ This is a natural treat- 
ment of a series of phrases. The 
falling inflection occurs also on 
‘‘life.*” Make quite a pause after it. 
The word action of this line is slow in 
marked contrast to the two preceding 
lines. 


spirit of 


II. 


Medium time marks the opening of 
this stanza. ‘‘Oak’’ and ‘‘willows’’ 
being emphatic words the voice natur- 


flection to ‘‘fade,’’ and ‘‘around,’’ 
falling to ‘‘laid.’’ Now for variety’s 
sake give rising inflection to ‘‘ young’’ 
and ‘‘low,’’ falling to ‘‘old’’ and 
‘‘high.’’ Thetimeis very slow in 
the last lines. 


III. 


Begin this verse in higher pitch. 
Lower a little for second line, more 
for third, still lower for fourth. 
‘*Child,’’ ‘‘mother,’’ ‘‘attended’’ and 
‘‘loved’’ are the first line's emphatic 
words. Let the voice tenderly linger 
on ‘‘loved’’ and give it rising inflec- 
tion. ‘‘Child,’’ ‘‘mother’’ (in second 
line) and ‘‘husband’’ take falling in- 
flection of emphasis. Keep the voice 
up on ‘‘proved’’ and ‘‘blessed,’’ also 
n ‘‘each,’’ but let it come strongly 
down on ‘‘all’’. 

IV. 

The first line and a half of this 
stanza are given fairly rapidly, but 
the last four words come slowly with 
failing inflection. ‘*Maid’’ takes 
falling inflection of emphasis, but 
keep the voice up on‘ cheek,’’ and 
‘*brow,’’ ‘‘eye,’’ ‘‘beauty,’’ ‘‘pleas- 
ure.’’ The time of the last two lines 
is slow. Only the last word takes fall- 
ing inflection. 


V. 


In this stanza it would not be out 
of place to make a few movements as 
you speak of the ‘‘hand of the king,’’ 
‘brow of the priest,’’ ‘‘eye of the 
sage,’’ and ‘‘heart of the brave.’’ In 
line one ‘‘ who the scepter hath borne’’ 
is a perenthetical phrase and should 
be given in a lower pitch of voice and 
faster than the principal phrase. 








Do You Know What it Means to Cure 
Constipation ? 


It means to turn aside and throw 
out of the body all the woes and 
iuiseries caused by a clugged up sys- 
tem, and they are many.  Constipa- 
tion means that the bowels are weak, 
so that they cannot keep up that con- 
stant motion the doctors call peristal- 
tic action. When that stops passages 
cease, the blood begins to absorb the 
poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is scattered 
everywhere. Death often lays its 
foundation in this way. Torturing 
diseases like dyspepsia, indigestion, 
kidney troubles, liver complaints, 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred 
and one other complaints start that 
way. A cure must come through 
toning up, strengthing and invigor- 
ating the bowels. This can be easily, 
gently, and permanently done by 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest 
class. It builds up the bowels, re- 
stores the lost action and adds new 
life and vigor. Only one small dose 
a day will positively cure constipation 
of any degree by removing the cause 
of the trouble. Try it, A free 
sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 25 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. All leading druggists have it 








ally falls on them. Give rising in- 


A Valuable 
= Sele! a 


he 82 book of T’ 
er Co. tells all there is to know 
about steam cookers round or £ 
square, single or double doors. 
IDEAL STEAM COOKERS 
Prices from $1.75to$11.25are the 


best possible to produce, Cook a’ 
complete meal over One Burner 
of any stove. Whistle Blows 20 
minutes before water is needed. 
Need no attention; do not heat 
or steam the kitchen; no odorof 
ae can escape. "Hold 12 to 
eau uart jars for canning fruit. 
te for Free Book right om 
Agents Wanted. The Toledo 
Cooker Co., 2350 Albion st, Toledo, Ohio, 





A New Discovery of a Noted Chemist, 


Klean Quick 


Warranted to remove without injury to fabric, 
e,paint, pitch, tar, fruit, ink stains and iron rust 
from oll lk, satin, woolen or linen goods, 


By mail, 30c. prepaid. 
Co-Operative Sales Co., Box 429 ,Ithaca, N. Y. 
Send 2c. stamp for catalog of 400 House Necessities. 










Seu WELL 
WEAR WELL) 
Fit WELL 
BUY THEM 








Be Your Own Chiro otis. We have a hand- 
some 20 page illustra’ t on “How to have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet, c * which we will mailto 
any address for a 2c. stamp. *Bunions can be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do itin yourown home 
without cutting and without the slightest inconven- 
ience. It also tells about the prevention and remov- 
al of corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of 
all kinds of foot troubles. Foot Remedy Ce., 
Suite 533, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





kages of Bluine atzo cents é 
g2cd sour ful laddress b 


paid, and a large Premium List. 
money-required. 





S$] A [ Zin and MER = ot Par posta. 
cents 


rod to any address. Enclose 6 


STAMMERING SCHOOL 90 Adelaide St. Detroit, Mich: 





THE DEVIL whe CHURCH 


And His Snares Laid To mgs! Our Public 
Schools. Greatest selling book of the 20th cen- 
tury,—500 pages, og filustrations, bound in 
cloth and stamped in colors. Retails at $1.50. 
Liberal terms to agents. Canvassing Outfit 20c. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent; seif-seller, 
PxasE Myo, Co.,Stat’n 17,Cincinnatl, 0. 








to Lady Agents selling our wo- 
Credit Given man’ dag and children’s specialties. 
Profits. Catalog free. V. Venus Mfg. Co., Chicago 





824 WEEKLY paid tocollect and solicit near 
home. Bullock’s Legal Bureau, Indianapolis, Inu, 





invites you to “come in out of the 





for sale. 


THE SOUT 


cold.” Write A. Jeffers,Norfolk, Va 








@) Stem Wind and Stem Set Watch 


fine Stem Wind and Stem 
Set ru warennted, for selling 20 
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BLUINE MFG. CO.,Box L, Senserd Sens., Mass. 
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Treat the parenthetical phrase in line 
two in the same way. Give rising 
inflection to ‘‘sage,’’ falling to 
‘*brave.’’ Treat ‘‘hidden,’’ and 
‘*Jost’’ likewise. 


VI. 


‘‘Peasant,’’ ‘‘herdsman’’ and ‘‘ beg- 
gar’’ take falling inflection of empha- 
sis. The parenthetical sentences in 
these three lines take lower pitch 
than the principals. Keep the voice 
up at the end of each line, let it come 
down on ‘‘away.’’ 


VII. 
Give ‘‘saint’’ and ‘‘sinner’’ the 
falling inflection of emphasis. Keep 


voice up on ‘‘heaven,’’let it drop on 
‘‘unforgiven.’’ Slightly color the 
word ‘‘dared’’ and ‘‘unforgiven.’’ 
Give rising inflection to ‘‘rise’’ and 
‘‘guilty,’’ falling to ‘‘foolish’’ and 
“<just.’’ 

VIII. 


Give the first part of line one with 
a sigh of resignation. The pause 
after ‘‘weed’’ is but a slight one, as 
is the one after ‘‘others.’’ ‘‘Goes’’ 
has falling inflection as has ‘‘away’’ 
and ‘‘succeed.’* . Look out for final d 
in this stanza. Be sure tu give it full 
value. On ‘‘even those we _ behold’’ 
make a sweeping, inclusive gesture, if 
you choose. Give ‘‘every’’ its three 
syllable value. Do not sound the 7 
in ‘‘often.’’ 


IX. 


Generally the pronoun subject is 
not separated from its predicate, but 
I have put a vertical line after ‘‘we,’’ 
as it is so strongly emphatic you will 
pause after it. ‘‘Same’’ and ‘‘things’’ 
are emphatic and of equal value. The 
same may be said of ‘‘our fathers’’ 
and have been (pronounce ‘‘been’’ to 
rhyme with‘‘ seen’’). In line two 
‘‘same sights,’’ ‘‘our fathers,’’ and 
‘*have seen’’ must be brought out. 
The voice falls at the end of each of 
these four lines. 


X. 


Emphasis in this stanza will 
promptly suggest itself. ~The time is 
medium, increased in the last line. 
Again the voice falls at the end of 
each line color words like ‘*shrink’’ 
and ‘‘cling.’’ 


XI. 


Let the voice fall on ‘‘loved’’ give 
the rest of the line in lower pitch, 
letting voice fall on last word. In 


like manner treat the other lines. 


Strongly color ‘‘loved,'’ ‘‘scorned,’’ 
‘‘grieved,’’ -‘‘joyed.’’ 
XII. 


Make only a short pause after the 
first ‘‘died.’’ Give the second ‘‘died’’ 
stronger emphasis than the _ first. 
Keep the voice up on ‘‘now,’’ also on 
‘‘row’’ and ‘‘abode.’’ The time is 
slow in this stanza. In the fourth 
line bring out ‘‘they.’’ 


XIII. 


With contrasting words like ‘‘hope 





and despondence,’’ ‘‘pleasure and 
pain,’’ and ‘‘sunshine and rain’’ give 
the first rising inflection, the second 
falling. In the series of subjects in 
line three let the first three take ris- 
ing inflection, the last falling. 


XIV. 


The time increases in the first line 
of this stanza. Pause only slightly 
after ‘‘breath.’’ Decrease the time 
in last part of line two. The voice 
takes on solemn intonations. The 
third line comes even more slowly. 
Give the last line with intensity of 
feeling. 


A Song For School. 


Some boys, when they come into school, 
(And some girls, too!) 
I grieve to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do: 
They wriggle 
And jiggle; 
They hang their heads 
And giggle; 
They twitter 
And titter; 
They bounce and flounce 
And flitter. 
Whatever thoughts their minds may 
fill, i 
They’ve vo idea of keeping still. 





Some boys, when they take up their 
books, 
(And sume girls, too!) 
I weep to be obliged to say 
That this is what they do: 
They batter them, 
They tatter them; 
The ctumple, rumple, 
Scatter them; 
‘They scrawl them 
And maul them; 
They snatch and pull 
And’ haul them. 
It makes me very sad to state 
A school book’s is a wretched fate. 


Some boys, when they stand up in class, 
(And some girls, too!) 
Imagination it will pass 
To see the things they do! 
They shuffle 
And scuffle; 
They sneeze and wheeze 
And snuffle; 
They splutter 
And mutter 
And stut-tut-tut- 
Tut-tutter; 
They fumble 
And stumble; 
They grin and gasp 
And grumble. 
Oh, if they 4zew how they appear, 
They’d try to mend their ways, that’s 
clear! 
Laura E. Richards. 





Skin Diseases 


that are so annoying and humiliating can be 
oo, relieved and generally cured by the use 
of Hydrozone. This is a safe remedy, being non- 
poisonuous and harmless. It takes the sting out 
of mosquito or insect bites immediately, and will 
cure sunburn. Hydrozone is a germicide of great 

wer, yet cures without injury to the patient. 

Id by druggists _——" or trial bottle will be 


sent on t of 
PROF. CHARLES MARCHAND, 
ce dt., N, X. 
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THIS BOOK IS FREE! 


It Tells How to Succeed in Busi- 
ness; it Contains Secrets of 
the Success of the Worid’s 
wise Business 
en, 


5000 COPIES WILL BE GIVEN AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE TO THOSE 
WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Abraham Lincoln, in his young man- 
hood, walked miles through the biting 
cold to get a single book ; that was be- 
fore the day of public libraries and the 
philanthropy of today, which has 
placed books priceless in value, within 
the reach of the poorest boy in the most 
obscure town. In Lincoln’s day, to get 
a single volume or a modest library, 
required a great sacrifice of time or 
money ; to-day public spirited men are 
giving away fortunes in books, and the 
mails of the United States carry these 
books to the very door of those who ask 
for them. 
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The most notable distribution of help- 
ful books at present attracting the at- 
tention of the public is that made by 
the Commercial Dessemendenee Schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., an institution that 
has helped hundreds of ambitious per- 
sons to success. This noted educational 
institution is distributing free of all cost, 
a valuable work entitled ‘“‘How to Suc- 
ceed in Business.’? This book tells the 
stories of the lives of some of the most 
successful business men in the world; it 
should be in every library and in the 
hands of every ambitious person. It tells 





about a perfect system of bookkeeping 
and an opportunity for anyone to learn 
bookkeeping and business without loss of 
time or money; it is a book that will 
help those who sincerely desire to help 
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themselves and those who depend upon 
them. The book is full of inspiration 
and helpfulness; it stimulates energy 
and creates a desire to walk upon the 
higher — of life ; it fosters ambition 
and tells how to satisfy it; it teaches 
you to turn spare moments into golden 
opportunities ; how to make stepping- 
stones of stumbling-blocks; how the 
world’s most successful men have 
wrested victory from the outstretched 
hand of defeat. Every ambitious person 
should have this book; it will help him 
upward and onward along the road to 
success. At present the book will be 
sent free to anyone who writes for it, 
but you gre requested not to write 
through idle curiosity. Itisthe inten- 
tion to place it in the hands of those 
only whom it will benefit most—-those 
who crave success—those who long to 
accomplish. something in the worm of 
business and affairs. If you are satis- 
fied with your present position and do 
not desire a change, do not ask for the 
book, but if you are eager for advance- 
ment, send for it to-day. Commercial 
Correspondence Schools. 107 J. Schools 
Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 


G 34 Revolvers, Guns, Swords. Military 
ov Goods. NEW and old, auctioned to F. 
Bannerman,579 Bowery, N. Y. 15c Cat’!’g mailed 6c. 
AGENTS—Wantea energetic men and women 
in all parts of United States to sell our famous 
fire clay cooking utensils E. A. BALDOSER 
Reseville, Ohic. 











Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


A BEA DS SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 

R 2 pemmeem *D1a!! fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
thatcan’tbe had elsewhere, Send stamps for mail list. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K,9th ST., N, Y¥, 















Manufacture FAIRY Pens 
Dip them in water and they 
write the same as pen andink. 
Startling, useful, novel. Sell 
on sight to men, women, boys 
and girls, for the office, home 
or school. You manufacture 
them. 5004 profit. Complete 
instructions mailed for 50 cts. 
Material for 3 pens included 
tis. Pensretailat10 to 25c. 
tart in the business. Order 
today. Manufacture them for 
St. Louis World’s Fair. Full 
information. Address 


entnmes Novelty Company, Box 466, Wilmington, N. 0. 
(Chronic or Acute) 


Relieved Free 


Wonderful Discovery of 
Michigan Man Cures 


Without [ledicine 


Taking medicine is only the beginning of 
trouble. Don’tdoit. Nature eee millions 
of pores for the expulsion of impurities which 
cause rheumatism. You must make these pores 
do their work. Magic Foot Drafts open up and 
revitalize the largest pores in the body and 
stimulate the circulation and entire nervous 
system to promptaction. A pair of Drafts will 
be sent free on approval to anybody. If you are 
satisfied with the help they bring, send One Dol- 
lar. Ifnot, keep yourmoney. The risk is ours. 


[ MAKE A FORTUNE THIS YEAR 






















Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. Leah Brum- 
baugh, Postmistress of Coburg, Neb., in 1901, and 
there has been no return of aa 

They cured both Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lincoln 
of Rochester, New York, over a year ago. No 
pain since. 

They permanently cured A. J. Keenan, a New 
Orleans grocer. 

They cured Calvin Hersome, of Boston, after 
being laid up seven months. 

R. D. Cummings, of Fort Worth, writes: ‘‘I 
have never felt any rheumatic pains after I used 
Maghe Foot Drafts last June (1902.) ’ 

any thousands of others are rejoicing over 
comfort brought by Magic Foot Drafts. Sit down 
and write today for a pairof Drafts free on ap- 
proval to MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 997 Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich. They will cure you. 
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GLEANINGS FROM CURRENT 
MAGAZINES FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By Annie S: Perkins 





“‘The best made, best fitting, most 
comfortable, durable and satisfactory 








underwear at popular prices that modern 
machinery and skilled labor can produce.’’, 




















Suggestions: As the gleanings | cinating. Describes the two birds that 


must be gathered some time before|light their dwelling at night; the 


For complete information as to styles 
sizes, fabrics and prices address 





publication, they are to include mat- 
ters that are of interest in the school- 


apartment house nest of Central Africa 
built by the ‘‘hammerhead,”’’ etc. 
Miss Alcott’s sister 








room, at different seasons. The wise A letter from 

teacher prepares for the future, in the} about ‘‘Littlhe Women.’’ Written 

present, and welcomes any hint that | from Concord by Annie Alcott Pratt. 

issure to come into use later. Many /|‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ May, page 631. 

teachers have envelopes or boxes|‘‘Little Women’’ is as delightful as : A D I E S 
We will mail you a sample of exquisite sachet 


marked for each of the school months, 
into which suitable recitations, pic- 
tures and hints are continually finding 
their way. 

Of course, no set of gleanings could 
include all the usable articles published 
recently, incurrent magazines. These 
that are suggested have qualities that 
make them especially suited to the 
teacher aud one aim is to touch upon 


ever. Its readers will be glad to know 
of this letter written by ‘‘Meg’’ of 
the story, the mother of two of the 
‘-Little Men.’’ It was written in re- 


/sponse to a letter from two girls ask- 


ing if the characters of the story were 
not real boys and girls. 

‘*Madam Tsilka.’’ ‘‘Leslie’s Week- 
ly,’’ May 28, page 533. Photograph 
of Madam Tsilka, husband and baby, 


cll culti- 
vated roots and 
seeds. Sena 4c for 





powder for a red stamp to pay postage, also our 
catalogue of fine toilet specialties and helpful rem- 
edies that should be in the‘home of every lady, 
Address The F. D. Toof Labratory, Clerk N. 
L., Providence, R. I. 


Gold Rings FREE 











$5 75 Paid for RARE 1853 QUARTERS. 
°* Keep all money coined before 1875 and send 





as many practical lines as_ possible, | whic veryone will want to see. A ve 
y practic p e,| which e y : ' . anes oSany ay ‘aIKSENa co. 10 cents at once for a set of2 coin and stamp value 
also, to suggest for programs and | sketch accompanies the picture, which books. It may mean a fortune 9 yee Address C. 

5 - s 3 . 4 F. Clarke, Agent, Dep. B., LeRoy, N. Y. 
morning taiks, as well as tu give in-|outlines the circumstances of the 

ion. 7” i i ivi at the tim Send us your addrese 
EF wiviog.” eer» bape gil : FORGETTING aDa Sures sists 
‘Spring. **Farm Journal,’’ May, | her mother and Miss Stone were held how to make $3 a day 
. : Rte today for free trial y sure; we 
page 189. Ten lines of verse, very | by brigands. yrighted lessonofourmail | gh0 jocality  tarnah the work and teach J tro eqwork 
course and booklet, wpe! Secret of a Good Memory” — the business fully,remember we guarantee a clear profit 


pretty for a nature study day or for 


Photographs of the President’s tour 


Dickson School of Memory, 791 The Auditorium, Chicago 


for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write atonce, 


Box (040, Detroit, Mich, 





of $3 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., oy 








recitation by a pupil at an exercise. through New Mexico and Arizona. 
‘* John Burroughs. *’ ‘* Leslie’s| (7 photos). ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly,’’ May 
Weekly,’’ April 30, page 435. Portrait | 28, page 537. a 
WANTED THEACHERS To write for Syste Terms on the Whitney Fountain 


and sketch of the naturalist and author 


‘*Drunkards Put to Death in 





Pens. Sold and guaran‘eed at $1.00 and $1.50. R. W. 


- Whitney, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 




















who accompanied President Roosevelt |.Eurasia.’’ ‘‘The New Vuice,’’ New 
on his western tour. York, May 28, page 6. Persian drunk- 
News Notes. (From the ‘‘Spring- | ards blacklisted; cannot visit bazaars a 
ville Breeze.’’) Edwin S. Sabin. |to buy except at certain hours, under Latest and Best Novels as Premiums 
‘*St. Nicholas, April, page 531.| police supervision, and can not go to 
Twenty lines of verse, very cute for a/any place of public amusement; Tur- 
bird day recitation, or closing day, |kish drunkards fined and punished; Copyright Novels, the best of recent issue, given as rewards for se- 
etc. Begins— persistent drunkards in Montenegro curing subscriptions to our journals, NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, PRIMARY 
‘«We’re pleased to state that Mr. Wren! declared to be a danger and disgrace PLans and WorLp’s Events. The subscription price of NorMAL In- 
And wife are back at The Eaves and are killed by order of the local STRUCTOR and WoRLD’s EvEntTs (each) is 50 cents a year or $1.00 for 
The Robins occupy again chief. three years; of PRIMARY PLANS, $1.00 a year. 
ir s ) + faki f Man.’’ S$ : . : ; 
end ie gedit: Peg : ee ot Any book listed below wiil be sent as a reward for securing subscrip- 
Leaves. issue as above, page 7. Story of rich : : mais 
‘ : ‘ & ‘ tions, amounting to $2.00 at the above rates, and remitting the full 
‘*Straight Lines and Circles.’ Byj|and talented young lady who alighted : ses ; 
a if ‘ : amount ($2.00) to us with 12 cents additional for postage on the book. 
H., B. ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ April, page|from her carriage and spread her i St 
te . : : The club may be made up for one or both of the journals or for all. 
537. Fully illustrated by diagrams | handkerchief over the face of a drunk- ; 
Pes : kag é f ; We do not sell these books but use them solely as rewards for club raisers. 
(32). This article is just the thing|ard lying by the roadside; name on 
for the boy or girl who is always try- | handkerchief inspired the young man mage md ene Page. aaa vag nates wpe md Jack London. 
° ! "s A See : e Crisis, By Winston Churchiil. udrey, By Mary Johnston. 
ing _to draw faces. Expression _is|to nobility; became widely known as The Leopard’s Spots, By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Wee MacGregor, By J. J. Ball. coh 
studied and the article shows, in a| orator and writer; was attorney gen- To Have and To Hold, By Mary Johnston. Lovey Mary, By Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
very interesting manner, how different | eral of United States; was once nomi- The Man from Glengarry, By Ralph Con- Darrell of the Blessed Isles, By Irving Bach- 
~4 . * H ’ 4 ait 4 nor. eller, 
expressions may be given. The article nated for presidency. His name was The Speckled Bird, By Augusta Evans Wilson. The Virginian, By Owen Wister. 
is practical, easily understood and will| William Wirt; he married the young ‘ “ 
find a welcome in any schoolroom or| lady who was his inspiration. If others are desired, ask for a copy of our extended list. We can 
home where there are young aspirants “Jim Taught Me.’’ ‘*Young® Peo- furnish all of the newest and best novels—those listed at not more than 
for artistic fame. ple’s Weekly,’’ May 23, page 4. A $1.50, on the above terms. 
‘A Little Gentleman.’’ Hannah G.|short story but a suggestive one, ex- 
Fernald. ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ May, page | cellent to read as a part of the morn- Your choice of one of the following books for procuring subscriptions 
580. Eignt lines of verse containing ing exercise; tells how a little chim- amounting to one dollar: 
prettily given suggestions for little| ney sweep learned to read, with the 
i itati i i i BI rhassett, Charles Felton Pidgin. 
boys. Bright for recitation, as the| help of Jim, using the signs over the Have you read all these books? — fensoots sawyer, pain 2 al ping: 
finale is very cute. shop doors, his only text books. t. here he Eternal City, By Hall Caine. 
‘‘Spring in the Valley.’’ Mary} ‘‘A_ Girl oP Easily Spoiled.’’ : hey i se 4 og pig Graustark, Ges {oa c 
i ey i 47 i ; same page. amous stories a ° t ‘ay House, E. Hou 
Austin. St. Nicholas, May, page Same issue as above; 4 P ge _ y } hacking dts why dhe Pee. any g 
589. Twenty-six lines of exquisite Miss Alice Roosevelt's visit to Porto in good cloth binding. 
e 6 . ’ Add 12c extra for postage on each book ordered. 
verse, beginning— Rico, as the guest of Governor Hunt’s Be , ‘ 
‘‘When the catkin’s on the willow| daughter Elizabeth; a record of the NoTE: The subscription of the club-raiser cannot be applied 
And the tassel on the birch.’’ marked attentions shown her; an ex- on premium. 
‘*Strange Nest Builders.’’ Allan/ ample for girls. 
Leigh. ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ May, page ‘*A visit to a Chinese Temple.’’ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
613. Three illustrations. Very fas-|‘‘McCall’s Magazine,’’. April, page sathaniail 
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Always restorcs colorto gray 
hair, always. Makes the hair 
grow rich and heavy. 


Gio Pella & Oo, Reson, Nee 

















"who buys a 25c box of = 
<TAGIC CURLERS 


Full informatton free upon request, together 
with descriptive lesson circular of the curlers, 
which fashionably curl, wave and puff the hair 
in 10 minutes, without heat. 

Or send 25c today and we'll send the 
box of curlers and present by return mail. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 











Dept. D, - Kittanning, Pa. 








seeing our 17 Jeweled 
ent regula’ ;,is quick train, stam: 


teed 6 heed D 
state plainly whether ladies or gent's size. 
Offercan’tbecontinued long. Write le 
ALLEN & (0., WholesaleJewelers, oo 
807 to 821 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





cel 





Length 5% inches. 
Delivered free to ie 
any address on re- — 

of 59 cents, Price includes engraving three initi- 


pt 
als, Send for Illustrated Booklet A. 


W. D. Jacobus, 610 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 





A YEAR’S SUPPLY FOR 25c. 


2 Jamieson’s Sanitary Dish Cloths 
3 si Friction Wash Rags 
5 For25 cents, Silver or Stamps. 
We are manufacturers of Textile Novelties, 
and guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
D. Jamieson’s Sons, 1730 Blair St,Phila,Pa. 





M= ring, solid-gold pattern, for 
SS selling 20 packages Garfield 
Pepsin Gum, at 5 centsa pack- 

. Send name; wemai iss. When sold send money; 
we mail ring. 7th year. dreds of th ds pleased 
shor ae At premiu: 


customers. Catalogues free ms. 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 702, MEADVILLE, PA. 











Blue and Gray; Goo-Goo 
Eyes; Coon, Coon; Good-By, 
Dolly Gray, and OTHERS; 
traits Actresses FROM LIFE. All to introduce our goods 
THE EA Sr REN ROVELE CO 
79 Hanson Place, - Brooklyn, 
ORNS. Sure Cure. Recipe sent for 15 cents. 
A. H. Lane, Dept. A. Keosauqua, Lowa. 


cert tg hae vad Latest 
BIO of Oriental thecens cine orig. 
nal songs 3 GS 
also por. 


°N. Y. 




















308. ‘Three illustrations. A gather- 
ing in the outer court of a great tem- 
ple; the joss-sticks and their sellers; 
the pitiful worship of the senseless 
gods; a pathetic incident. 


‘“«The Kaiser’s Little Girl’. E. B. 
C. ‘*McCall’s Magazine,’’ February, 
page 407. One large picture. A 
pretty story of Princess Victoria 
Louisa, only daughter of the Emperor; 
has six brothers; her sympathy with 
suffering; her mother; the home-love. 

‘«The Care of the Flag.’’ ‘* Youth’s 
Companion, May 28, page 260. No 
other country displays its flag so wide- 
ly; etiquette; army and navy flags are 
put up each morning and lowered at 
night, not left night and day; storm 
flag floats in stormy and windy 
weather; flag at half-mast must be 
raised to peak, first, and must go to 
peak before being hauled down; 
Memorial day customs. ‘ 

‘“My Apple Tree.’’ Gertrude E. 
Heath. ‘‘Little Folks,’’ May, page 
219. One illustration. Sixteen lines 
of verse, easily learned; for a little 
girl to speak, on Arbor Day; 

‘It’s being very rich, I think, 

To own a great, big apple tree!’’ 

‘‘The Oak Baby.’’ R. F. Abbott. 
Same issue as above, page 227. 
illustration. Seven four-line stanzas; 
pretty for Arbor or Nature Day; how 
the oak baby went to sleep, with an 
acorn cup on its head for acap, and 
was awakened at Spring’s call to push 
up and see other oak babies growing. 

‘*The Hummers.’’ George Shepard 
Burleigh. ‘‘ Little Folks,’’ June,- page 
248. One illustration. Three ten-line 
stanzas, easy and delightful rhythm, 
about humming birds. _It will please 
everyone, for recitation, bird day, 
closing day or nature study day. Con- 
siderable information included, also. 

‘‘A Slight Disagreement.’’ Mary 
Marshall Parks. ‘‘The American 
Mother,’’ (Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dr. 
Wood-Allen, editor.) June, page 200 


Seven stanzas; suitable for flower 
day; the flowers are to go to May’s 
reception and wish to change dresses; 
the poem ends— 

‘*Oh, no, we must wear our old suits,’’ 
they all said; 

‘For the dear children love us, you 
see,’’ 

‘*The Arctic Railroad.’’ ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion,’’ June 11, page 283. A 
short sketch, descriptive of the north- 
ernmost railway in the world, in Scan- 
danavia; the mines that led to its ex- 
istence; the tourists who revel in the 
scenery in the land of the midnight 
sun; the tunnels. 

‘*Macaroni.’’ ‘‘Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’’ June 11, rage 288, ‘A short 
description of the making of macaroni. 
Excellent for schoolroom use. 

‘*Physical Culture’’ Prof. Anthony 
Baker ‘‘Health,’’ (New York) June, 
page 197. Five illustrations. Exer- 
cises yiven for development of arms 
and shoulders; easily understood direc- 
tions; teachers may be able to assist 
some round shouldered boy. 

‘*Multiplying on the Fingers.’’ C. 
Francis Jenkins. ‘‘Munsey’s Maga- 
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One 





zine,’’ May, page 293. Five illustra- 
tions. ‘‘How even the poorest mathe- 
matician may readily multiply to- 
gether numbers up tu twenty five, 
‘without pencil or paper.’’ A very 
curious and interesting process is out- 
lined; teachers can find suggestions 
in it and will be glad to see it; the 
Indians of Lower California who per- 
form problems involving quite large 
figures in a similar manner. 


‘*The Forty-Sixth State.’’ Wil- 
liam R. Draper. ‘‘Munsey’s, May, 
page 224. Six illustrations. Study 
of Oklahoma which, in conjunction 
with Indian Territory, will probably 
be admitted to the Union at the next 
session of Congress; population; prop- 
erty; well watered; winters mild; 
‘*boom towns;’’ cotton and corn. 


‘*Our Farmer Presidents.’’ Milton E. 
Ailes(formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury). ‘‘Leslie’s Popular Mouthly,’’ 
June, page 140. Ten_ illustrations. 
Plantation of Zachary Taylor in Ken- 
tucky; William Henry Harrison’s es- 
tate at North Bend, Ohio; Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Tyler established themselves on plan- 
tations in Virginia, their mansions 
still in existence; Mt. Vernon and 
Washington’s pride in it; its black- 
smith shop, force of carpenters, flour 
mill (extra brand), cooperage : 
schooners owned by Washington that 
carried barrels to market; the shoe- 
making and weaving; the Potomac 
fisheries; sheep raising; pilgrimage 
of Prince of Wales (now King of En- 
gland) to Mt. Vernon; Jefferson at 
Monticello; his garden book with 
dates when products came _ to table, 
etc.; Madison at Montpelier; his stu- 
dent tastes; Dolly Madison; Monroe 
at Ash Lawn and Oak Hill; fine des- 
cription of the Oak Hill mansion; 
residences of Tyler; invidents. An 
extremely interesting article for boys 
and girls, as well as older people. 

‘*Wake, Robin.’’ Mary Brownson 
Church. ‘‘Frank Leslie’s,’’ June, page 
181. Six four-line stanzas; sweet, 
tripping, delightful verse, for recita- 
tion, bird day, etc. 

‘When Birds Are Nesting.’’ Frank 
H. Sweet. ‘‘Ladies’ World,’’ June, 
page 6. Seven illustrations. Practi- 
cal hints about photographing birds of 
our own neighborhood; use of the 
umbrella; cardboard reflector; ground 
nests; development of plates which 
one is doubtful about (excellent hints) ; 
bluejay facts; an invaluable school- 
room album. An inspiring article. 

Ashort article on ‘‘ Food of Birds,’’ 
by same author, follows, and empha- 
sizes the utility of our bird neighbors. 

‘*When Gladys Washed the Dishes.’’ 
Susan Brown’ Robbins. ‘Ladies’ 
World,’’ June, page 27. Every school 
girl should have this article to read. 
It is short and easy to read and con- 
tains a lesson and some exceilent 
points. Cooking classes will appre- 
ciate it and be glad they know better; 
the girls who need it will be glad, 
sometime, that they saw it For a 
Motker’s Day program, this article 
would be excellent. 









FREE 


In Your 
Home 
for One 
Year. 























You Advance 
no Money.’ 


You Sheulder 
no Risk,* 


| We Guarantes 
| Satisfaction, 


The Best and Most Popular 
Pianos and Organs in America. 


Everything is just right~appearance, tone, 
make-up, terms and price, ewill ship an 
instrument on any reasonableterms of trial, 
All honest persons can own one of the popular 
| Cornish Pianos or Organs ox terms 

suit themselves, No other firm can or does 
make such liberal propositions, 

Let us send any intending purchaser our 
only salesman--the Cornish Souvenir Album 
—50 styles of beautiful pianos and organs te 
select from; and to give an exact idea as to the 
appearance of our latest strles we have pre- 
pared embossed Miniature Pisnos and Organs 
which reproduce in facsimile the actual instru- 
ment. olor of wood, trimmings, etc., are 
accurately shown. Catalogue and miniatures 

ee on request. 
| . To every purchaser we present free a 

beautiful musical outfit, containing 40 of the 
latest successes in vocal and instrumental 
music; full size; boun 


‘The Most Liberal Offer Yet. 


‘To every purchaser of a Cornish Instrument 
we will give in addition two full years’ tuition 
in one of the greatest music shoole in 
America. The lessons will be sent by mail to 
your home by the best professors and teachers 
of musicinthe country. There will not be a 
centofchargeforthis, Itis given absolutely 
without cost or price, 


Don’t buy a plano or organ of any kind until you 
recelve our new special Souvenic Album and 
Embossed Miniatures. . 

The Album contains ‘ : 
the most astonishing 


ae offerings ever 
yeard of and themost & 











to-day and you will § 
receive descriptions 
of 50 different stylesto 
select from, all at 
, wonderful prices, 

Wecan show you 
instruments of ours 
—in use from 1 to 25 
years—in your 
own town in most 
cases. 

50 years of suc- 


cess. 

250,000 satisfied 
customers. 
Address 


CORNISH (0. 


Washington, 
New Jersey 


Gas 1 Preran Ave Men = 














































§ 6LLovely 
Complexion 
FREE. 


A Trial Package Mailed FREE 
which will give any lady a besauti- 
ful complexion. It is not a face 
lpowder, cream, cosmetic or bleach, 
but is absolutely pure and you can 
use it privately athome. It perma- 
ee nently removes moth patches, red- 
ness, crow’s feet, pimples, blackheads, flesh worms, sallowness, 
freckles, tan, sunburn, and all complexion disfigurements, 


MADAME M. RIBAULT, 5219 Elsa Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 








Catarrh and Hay Fever Cured, Bladder 
Trouble relieved, Urination less frequent 
and Sleep restored. Send fifty cents to Norweg- 
ian Catarrh and Bladder Cure Co., Block B, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., fora box ofsnuff. It kills the germs 
and purifies the blood. Southern Pines and Colorado 
air combined in effect secured at home. Mailed on 
receipt of price. Sample free upon request. 


Good Pay In spare time corresponding for news- 
papers. Experience unnecessary. Particulars for 
stamp. Western New York Pub. Co., Dept. N., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$20 PER 100 FOR NAMES. Esfablished 1894. 
Full instructions and complete outfit 10c. 
1 mean business. Jas Lugg, Clayton Bik., Denver, Colo. 
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‘*Washing the Dishes.’’ ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion, May 14, page 241. Three 
four-line verses about Polly going a- 
fishing in a little Soapy Sea; what she 


catches. Brightly written verse, 
with fun and a lesson in it. 
**Ralph Waldo Emerson.’’ An 


excellent photograph is given on the 
cover-page of ‘‘Youth’s Companion,’’ 
May 1. Asketch on page 251, same 
issue gives incident in the life of the 
essay ist. It is entitled, ‘‘Greater 
Than Oratory.”’ 

**Street Transportation in Europe.*’ 
Frank Roe Batchelder. ‘‘ Ladies’ 
World,’’ June, page 26. The London 
*bus for the sight-seer; the ‘‘upper 
story;’’ the driver’s acquaintance 
with his route and its stories; the 
“Full up!’’ cry; the ‘‘Tuppeny 
Tube;’’ the ‘‘Under ground;’’ Paris 
*busses; electric trams; the one-horse 
trams of Holland; gondolas of Venice; 
steam barges; comparison of rates. 

‘“*Courtesy in the Home.’’ F. M. 
Colby. ‘‘Ladies’ World,’’ June, page 
25. Anexcellent article to glean from 
for use in a Parents’ Day program. 
Good for teacher to use in morning 
talk, etc. Habitual discourtesy in 
the home; a pretty incident of ‘‘al- 
ways-the-same’’ courtesy; respect of 
personal rights. 

‘‘The Charming Relation that Ex- 
isted.’’ ‘‘Young People’s Weekly,’’ 
(David C. Cook, Chicago.). June 20, 
page 4. A bit of a sketch containing 
two very pretty incidents of courtesy 
between master and servant, in the 
home of John Ruskin. For use in 
connection with a study of the essayist 
or with a Parents’ or Home Day. 

‘*Marconi's Latest.’’ ‘‘ Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly,’’ June 20, page 5. 
Marconi’s latest scientific wonder, seen 
at Rome. Perfect photographs can be 
taken with it of scenes twenty-five 
miles distant from the stations; fig- 
ures of men, women and houses, in 
sharp outline; the secret is Marconi’s; 
he expects to be able to photograph 
at a distance of 200 miles. 

‘‘In Boyhood’s Day.’’ Margaret 
E. Sangster. ‘‘Young People’s Week- 
ly,’’ June 20, page 7. The Sir Gala- 
had of ‘today; the boy who is kind to 
little ones;: the boy who is loyal to 
home friends; not a braggart; the 
company our boy keeps. Every true 
teacher will welcome thisarticle, from 
the pen of Mrs. Sangster. 


> 


The Root of the Matter. 





He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Trouble by Getting Down to First 
Principles. 


A man of large affairs in one of our 
prominent eastern cities by too close 
attention to business, too little exer- 
cise and too many club dinners, finally 
began to pay nature’s tax, levied in 
the form of chronic stomach trouble; 
the failure of his digestion brought 
about a nervous irritability making it 
impossible to apply himself to his daily 
business and finally deranging the kid- 
neys and heart. 


In his cwn words he says: ‘‘I con- 
sulted one physician after another and 
each one seemed to understand my 
case, but all the same they each failed 
to bring about the return of my _ for- 
mer digestion, appetite and vigor. 
For two years I went from pillar to 
post, from one sanitarium to another, 
I gave up smoking, I quit coffee and 
even renounced my daily glass or two 
of beer, but without any marked im- 
provement. 

‘Friends have often advised me to 
try a well known proprietary medi- 
cine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tables and I 
had often perused the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the remedy but never 
took any stock in advertised medi- 
cines nor could believe a_ fifty-cent 
patent medicine would touch my case. 











‘*To make a long story short I final- 
ly bought.a couple of packages at the 
nearest drug store and took two or 
three tablets after each meal and oc- 
casionally a tablet between meals, 
when I felt any feeling of nausea or 
discomfort. 

‘‘T was surprised at the end of the 
first week to note a marked improve- 
ment in my appetite and general 
health and before the two packages 
were gone I was certain that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets was going to cure 
completely and they did not disap- 
point me. Ican eat and sleep and 
enjoy my coffee and cigar and no one 
would suppose I had ever known the 
horrors of dyspepsia. 

‘*Out of friendly curiosity I wrote 
to the proprietors of the remedy ask- 
ing for information as to what the 
tablets contained and they replied 
that the principal ingredients were 
aseptic pepsin (government test), malt 
diastase and other natural digestives, 
which digest food regardless of the 
condition of the stomach.’’ 

The root of the matter is this, the 
digestive elements contained in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
the food, give the overworked stomach 
a chance to recuperate and the nerves 
and whole system receive the nourish- 
ment which can only come from food; 
stimulants and nerve tonics never give 
real strength, they give a fictitious 
strength, invariably followed by re- 
action. Every drop of blood, every 
nerve and tissue is manufactured from 
our daily food, and if you can insure 
its prompt action and complete diges- 
tion by the regular use of so good and 
wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, you will have no need 
of nerve tonics and sanitariums. 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets have been in the market only a 
few years yet probably every druggist 
-in the United States Canada and Great 
Britain now sells them and cunsiders 
them the most popular and successful 
of any preparation for stomach trouble. 

De TS eS 

Economy is half the battle of life; 
it is not so hard to earn money as to 
spend it well.— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 








It requires less character to discover 
the faults of others, than tolerate them. 
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GOOD REASONS: — Best materials. Most 
skillfully put together. Strongest, simplest 
easiest,evenest. Nevertears the shade. Improved 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. None genuine without 
the ture 
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WE WI LL EMPLOY YOU 
sentative in your focality ealeey $75 a Month and Expenses 
No capital or experience required; we furnish everything, and 
= Fe the business; don’t miss this opportunity; write to- 


FACE POWDER FREE 


givesalovely complexion toall whouscit. Makesskinsoft 
and velvety. To further introduce will for a short time 
send one box FREE to every lady sending 2-centstamp. 
Darraca Importing Co., 1716 Unity bldg, , Chicago, Ll, 









ATIONAL SILVER CO., Dep’t M, 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Ethelynde Face Powder 

















Gold Rings FREE 
Sell 10 p’ks of Smith’s Hair 
Grower and Dandruff Cure 
at 10c. each. We trust you; 
when sold send money and 
ay we'll send 2 rings or choice 
from our premium list. Agents wante 
erfume Co., Box 24, Woodsboro, Md 










chess Lace Handkerchief Pat- 





fancy work nove!ties, All for 10 cents, 


$91 Boadialh NSSON 500, 16 











| OUR FREE 
of our Newar 


WONDERFUL STOVE OFFER, 
STOVE CATALOGUE ;izv:,: 


ndry, LARGEST 


RLD, where we make 
D HEATING STOVES, 
. LESS THAN ONE. 


OTHERS, 





OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGU! 
and prices every kind of stove we make, explains our 
after received terms, our 30 days’ free trial 


liberal 
guarantee, our quali y and dura. 


offer, our safe delive 
bility offancente 
ccessful Song will Make | ASTO! ee 


Song-Writers You Rich, We write music to 


and also carries with it 

LIBERAL OFFER EVER HEARD OF 
ive you a little idea of the won. 
derful values we are offering we show two 
popular stoves taken at random from our big 
assortment as shown in our free stove catalogue, 
Ley w this handsome NEW 
1904 MODEL 








E pictures, describes 


HE MOST 


OAK 


HEATER, Burns WOOD 
OR COAL and is one of the handsomest 
oak heaters made, beautiful rococo cast 
and front, best sheet steel 
aborate nickel plated orna- 
mentations and trimmings including 
side rails, bands, top, handsome urn, 
checks, drafts, ete. 
FREE STOVE CATALOGUE 
shows a very large picture of this and 
an endless variety of other direct 
draft and double heater WOOD 
A COAL HEATING STOVES, 


Buys this hand. 
some COOK STOVE, 
latest 1904 model, 


one of the latest and best cook stoves made; highest 
gradecasti . 
oven door 
medallions and trimmings, 
heav,; 
Our free stove catalogue 
shows a very large 
ture of this and an endless 
variety of other cast iron 
f 10 cts cook stoves and cast and steel 
or s ranges He erie 
We 11 send to any one, 4 handsome 
eet mndker Our big $1 1.98 nicke 
terna, all different. Also our new cata- med steel range is the great- 
logue,700illustrations, showing all Lateat | est steel range value ever of- 


t De linen tabcollarsand | fered. Our 
f eal signe, or nickel trimmed steel cook stove and our big 500-pound 


reservoir high shelf range, which we sell at $15.95 are 
the equal of ranges that sell elsewhere at double the price, 

Our free stove catalogue shows large pictures and 
complete descriptions of all the stoves we make, explains 
our liberal terms, 30 days’ free trial proposition, our guar- 






Haqnom AWOV 


To introduce our mamunoth Catalog of | antees, etc., and carries with it the most liberal stove 


Jewelry and General Merchandise we will 


m reproduceandforward yourPhotomounted | 54, ee 
ot handsome Gold-plated BrooehorSecarf | 5) fae a ae stove catalogue. 
and te wil 


Pin FREE, Enclose 6 two-cent stamps to 


offer ever named. Don’t buy a stove anywhere until you 
Simply write us a letter or 
card say ‘send me your free stove catalogue,” 
1 go to you by return 


mail, stpaid, frea 
pay postage and packing, We guarantee | “aro, SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., "st" 











Catalog sent free, writefor tt. Address 
Jewelry Co. wt Park St. Attleboro, Mass 


Curtin 








NUFIBER 
C17 


NUFIBER 
C21 


Sent Postpaid. 
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NEW CREATIONS IN MEXICAN DRAWNWORK. 


PRICE 
$0.82 


PRICE 
$0.39 


You Can Order 
Either or Both. 


This Offer is to introduce our work to the women of Northern America. We are new in the field of 
mail orders, but old in Mexico. Our Handsomely Hlustrated Catalogue of Drawnwork, Brazilian point 
lace, hand-make blankets and curios sent direct from Mexico to each customer, 
Address our U.S. Shipping depot. 
OLD MEXICO TRADING CoO., Inc., El Pasco, Texas, U.S. A. 


t send stamps. 











AFTER A YEAR’S HARD WORK 


GIVE YOUR HEALTH SOME THOUGHT 








‘WE WANT TO SEND YOU FREE A FIFTY CENT BOX OF 


KASKOLA TONIC 


AND DIGESTIVE TABLETS, 


if they do not benefit you, they will not cost you a cent, if 

you are benefitted by their use and feel that they are worth the 

money you may send us the fifty cents after using them. 
Complexion is largely the secret of beauty and it is the child 


of perfect digestion. 


Perfect digestion means the complete assimilation of the food 
we drink, meats are digested by Pepsin, fats by Pancreatin and 
starch by Diastase, these components with tonics for toning up 
the entire system constitute Kaskola Tablets. 

They are the most wonderful remedy ever placed on the mar- 
ket and you can try them without one cent of cost. Your 
name on a postal card will bring a box. 














Address, THE P. L. ABBEY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Cut-Up Problems. 
By Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Suggestions :—The object of these Cut-Up Problems is to fur- 
nish additional drill work to that given in the Arithmetic. They 
may be used to keep the bright pupil busy who always has his 
work done first and finds time for mischief. The cards should 
be cut out and pasted on stiff card board. 


CARD I. 

1. John paid 8 cents for a tablet, 5 cents for a 
bottle of ink, and 15 cents for a slate; how much 
did he pay for all? 

2. Linnet found 7 eggs in one nest, 3 in an- 
other, 8 in another, and 10 in another; how many 
did she find in all? 

CARD II. 


1. Sarah has 8 roses on one bush, 5 on another, 
6 on another, and 4on another; how many roses 
on all her bushes? 

2. Harry has 10 marbles in one pocket, 12 in 
another, and 15 in another; how many has he 
in all? 

CARD III. 

1. May has 12 flowers in one bed, 10 in another, 
4 in another, and 8 in another; how many has she 
in all? 

2. If there are 28 eggs in one basket and 25 in 
another; how many are there in both? 


CARD IV. 


1. Grace paid 20 cents for a book, 12 cents for 
paper, 10 cents for candy, and 11 cents, for pen- 
cils; how much did she spend in all? 

2. Your father is 34 years old and your mother 
36 years old; what is the sum of their ages? 


CARD V. 


1. The price of Etta’s book was 42 cents; she 
gave the salesman, 5 dimes; how much change 
should she receive? 

2. For three melons, I paid 60 cents; how much 
did each melon cost? 


CARD VI. 


1. Susie, think of a 2-inch square. Think of a 
two-inch syuare divided into one-inch squares. A 
two-inch square is equal to how many one-inch 
squares? 

2. Grace, think of an oblong 2 inches wide and 
4 inches long. ‘Ihink of this oblong divided into 
one-inch squares. Suchan oblong is equal to how 
many one-inch squares? 


CARD VII. 


1. Mr. Jones sold 1 pint of milk to each of 8 
customers; how many quarts did he sell? 

2. At 2 cents a pint, three quarts and 1 pint 
of milk would cost how many cents? 


CARD VIII. 


1. John and Henry together had 28 marbles; 
John had 13; how many had Henry? 

2. The sum of two numbers is 29; one of the 
Aumbers is 14; what is the other number? 


CARD IX. 


1. The temperature at 8 o’clock in the morning 
was 72 degrees above zero; at noon it was 88; 
how many degrees has it risen during the day? 

2. The temperature at noon was 98 degrees 
above zero; at 3 o’cluck in the afternoon it was 
15 degrees lower; what was the temperature at 3 
o'clock ? 

CARD X. 

1. Mr. Sutton has an orchard in which there 
are ten rows of trees; in each row there are 13 
trees; how many trees in the orchard? 

2. The product of two numbers is 56; one of 
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DIAMONI 


ON CREDIT 
<7 





“Bring therefore ail the forces that ye may, 
And lay incessant battery to her heart. an 


STOM decrees the Solitarie Diamond Ri 


and Jewelry; goods that you will not find i 
we are the only house in the 


of easy pa 
paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be 
. payments extending over eight months. 


chase. Weare the largest concern in the business and scll only the finest genuine go 
from ten to twenty per cent below those of other houses. Every 


original price. Our Confidentia 


ask your local banker to consult his Dun or Bradstreet 2 
in credit, reliability and promptness. We have a number of attractive booklets 
promptly forour New Summer Catalogue. 


t we will be gla 


92 to 98 State Street 


Dent. K46, 
Opposfte Marshall Field & Company 


quality and value and may be exchanged at any time in the future for other goods or a larger stone at 
igi i at Credit System is open toall honest persons without regard to their 
financial worth; but if you prefer to buy for spot cash we make the most startling and liberal o 

It is no less than guaranteeing the return of all money paid at any time within one year—less ten per cent, the reasonable cost 
of doing business. We are one of the oldest houses in the trade (Est. 1858.) We refer to any bank in America—for instance, 
k of commercial a and he will — that we stand at the top 
to send you if you write 






n to be the fitting pledge of love. How to get one has been the 
young man’s problem—now happily solved by the Loftis System of selling on easy payments. Our 
New Summer Catalogue shows a ppeienen of the newest goods in Diamonds, Watches 
) lustrated in the catalogues of other houses until next fall, for 
) Diamond and Jewelry business which issues a complete catalogue 
ons. Everything illustrated is quoted at exceptionally low prices and soldon the Popular Loftis System 
ents. Selectany article that you like and it will be delivered at yourdoor withall expresscharges 
id at first; the balance being arranged in a series of small monthly 
I 0 security is required; no interest is charged and no publicity is 
created when you buy on our Confidential Charge Account System. If you make a selection it will 
be upon the distinct understanding that your money will be promptly returned in case you decide not to pur- 
is, and at prices rangin, 
iamond is sold under a written guarantee o! 


etween seas- 


the full 


er ever made. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. wanes Feweters 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








re Their LowFrices. 
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D'S ORIGINA| : 
IGINAL ond 
LARGEST DEPARTMENT STOR E 

This structure, 206 x 400 feet, has 11 floors, an aggre- 
gate floor space exceeding 24 acres, the largest building 
in the world devoted to retailing. Five thousand em- 
ployees are required to conduct our business, divided 
into sixty-five departments. 

We sell General Merchandise in all reliable grades 
direct to the consumer at wholesale prices. 

Write us for prices on any articles you may require. 
We supply every want, being equipped to fill all orders 
promptly. 

Send for our GENERAL CATALOGUE & 





fully the well-known Paragon 


THE IDEAL. 





gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its natural 
shade,orim 
i color by simply combing. 
Most practical and harmless 
Thousands in use, 
i recommended by all who 
| have used it. It is indestruc- 
fa)| tible;does not stain the scalp; 
} application cannot be detect- 

. Our booklet explains 
} everything. You should read 
H it. Write for it. 
H. D. COMB CO. (Inc.), 
Dept. L., 87 W.19St., N. ¥. 


rtsany desired 


Its free. 


for Profit” is the title of a practical little 
illustrated booklet, which we are sending out to 
anyone who is interested in plating as a business, 
or plating for home uses, This hooklet describes 


Outfit for home 


Plat 
ase, and the Peerless Plating Plant, which is a prac- 
tical, complete plating plant for successfully start- 


ing young men in a profitable business. Write 
to-day for booklet, 
OUTFITS FROM $2 UP 
Manufacturers’ Plating Outfits for factory, work- 
op and custom-work. Agents wanted, 


j P sh 
) ELECTROTECHNIC & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MONEY SAVER, mailed free ; 320 pages of descrip- 
tions, illustrations and quotations of Seasonable Mere 
chandise at Matchless MACY prices. WRITE FOR IT 
Now; it gives you an insight into the wonderful 
economies of the largest store in the World, 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
Established 1858. NEW YORK CITY. 





cents, 


Daniel Spitzer, P 33 Stanton Street, New Yor 


Special Lace Bargains. To quickly introduceour Laces in every 
household, we will mail 12 yards of Fine Valenciennes Lace, 1 inch 
wide, for 16 cents, or 6 yds. of Fine Bow-Knot Lace, 2 inches wide, 
for 30 cents, or 12 yards of Fine Torchon Lace, 3 inches — ee te 
refunded. 


All st-paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or mone 
City. 


Dept. S- 
72 Washington Square South, New York City 





$25,000 made from one-half acre 
| S re throughout the U.S8. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 


togrow thousands of dollars’ worth. 





Roots and seeds forsale, Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet 
B-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared un- 
AW der the direction of Howard N, Ogden, Ph. D. 
LL D. Pres. of Ill. College of Law (largest Law 
School in Chi .) University methods. Credit 

given by resident school for work done by mail. Write 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
Dept. 0, Opera House Block, Chicago. 











MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





at yourhome. Fora limited time we will give tree, for advertising purposes, 

48 music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 

or Mandolin (your ex 
ou use, which is sma re We teac 
undreds write : ‘‘Wish I ha 


iolin 
mse will only be the cost of postage and the music 
by mail only and guarantee success, 
d known of your school before.”” For booklet, testi- 


monials, and free tuition contract address U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 217, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











A MARVELOUS BARGAIN OFFER 


~~ THIS 00. ] This unexcelled littie culinery outfit will be found of the greatest con- 
OUTFIT Cc. venience in every kitchen. The Rotary Cake Cutter is make ofheavy 
Rotary Cake Cutter 












bright tin and has strong wire handles, The Gem Griddle Greaser isa 
scientific device for greasing cake tins, griddles, etc. The Wonder Egg 






FREE 








the numbers is 7; what is the other number? 











Gem Griddle Greaser 
Wonder Egg Beater 
Kettle Cleaner 

Ideal Cake Spoon 
Knife Sharpener 
Acme Table Mat 


fittoday. Only 
















Beater and Cream Whip trebles the cream and e 
beating. The Kettle Cleaner, Cake Spoon, Knife Sharpener and Table 
Mat are the best on the market. Place your order for this unique out- 


90c. 
Dept. A., 27 Willia 


Our large illus- 
trated catalog 
of over 400 use- 
ful, up-to-date 
household arti- 


in quantity after 


Address: CLARENCE ©, PERPALL, 
m St., New York, N. Y, 








cles, Free upon 
request, Send 
for it today. 

















SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw york 


IDEAL STENCILS, 


Made on strong linen paper. Best and cheapest 
stencils made—never sold by dealers or agents. 

Borders Chicks, Pansies, Wild Roses, Flag, 
Greek, Egyptian, Sweet Peas, each 2 cts. 

Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morning 
Glory, Cat-tails, Swallows Flying, Holly and Berries, 
Holly and _ Bells, Cherries and Hatchet, Easter, 
Valentine, Rabbits, Daisies, each 3 cts. 

Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, 
Kittens, Puppies, Carnations, Martyred Presidents, 
each 5 cts. 

Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe and Eskimo 
Stencils, Size 17x22, Six in each set, 25 cts. per set. 

Crayons—Brightest colors, per doz. 13 cts, 

Busywork Stencils—8x5 inches—set of 25 for 
10 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts. 

Blue Tracing Powder—\ pound 10c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name sub- 
jects wanted, each 5 cts, 

Puysiole y—Skeleton 5 feet long 15 cts. Eye, 
Ear, Brain, Skull, Circulation, each 5 cts, 

Maps—Any State, continent or group of states. 
For seat work, 7x9 inches, each 1 cent. Same 9xi2 
inches, each 2cts. Same for board, each 5 cts. 

United States, six continents and world—4x6 feet, 
each 40 cts. Same smaller, each 20 cts. 


Sent prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 


‘A GENUINE 21 JEWELED 
$50 















this elegantly engraved 
Watch fitted with a Sram Wixp and Srem Ser, 


high-grade, accurate Rusy Jaws.ep movement, 
GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 

e willsend you for Pres Examination if you 
send this ad. and write if you desire a ladies” 


watch with “Gold” | te chain or a gent’s 
watch with vest chain. You examine the wateh 


RELIABLE WATCH CO. Dept. 138 Chicago 


PEEPING TOMS FOILED. 


The “No-Peep’’ Shade Protector preserves your 
privacy against burglars and prying eyes. Simple 
jag bye tae Free movement of shade. Espec- 
ially valuable to pee le living near to street, or 
in unprotected, t inty inhabited localities. Sam- 
- pair and terms, 25c. Agents wanted. 
traight Novelty Co., Box 421, Pittsburg, Pa. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or hetter 
yet, use arazor. Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth investigate our com- 
mon sense hometreatment. Kilisby absorp- 
tion. Circularin plain, sealed envelope on 
application. 

he Monogram Co., 103 A Pearl St., N. Y. 








=— BILL BOOK, a wonder you 
ronal MAGIC can’t explain. Lay bills, notes, 
HW. gyetc., on tapes, close book, open again 

i and they are secured under tapes. Most 
\ “si useful novelty ever sold. Sample 15cents; 
Pway Return ifnotsatisfied. Send now. Address 
PL. W. Aubrey & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


RECKLES sis Sinccr Gr. 


using Stillman’s Cream. 
thi if wr rticul 
8 enemy of beauty. rip tor par pion ars. 








Preparedeespecially for 
FRECKLE CREAM CO., Dept. 


WANTED 10 men in each state to travel, tack 


Signs and distribute circulars and 
samples of our goods, ary $60.00 per month ; $3.00 
~~ y for expenses. uhlman Company, 
ept. A, Atlas Block, Chicago. 


FILL YOUR OWN. TEETH 
secret.) Pull directions with each bottle. to fill 10 teeth sent for 
20 cents. Address, DIAMOND REMEDY CO., MONTOWESB, CONN, 
F ART T ABLETS make your heart Strong 
90 out of every 100 have 


heart trouble and don’t knowit. Sample 10 cts. 
UTOPIA MEDICAL CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


VISITING CARDS 100 Printed 50 cts. 


Engraved$1.00 
Latest style. O. H. Cravens, Bloomington, Ind 
CARDS (fis et 
POULTRY febitatiietrer ian ta 
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CARD XI. 

1. Mr. Dufford has an orchard in 
which there are 81 trees; these trees 
are in 9 equal rows; how many trees 
in each row? 

2. Henry sold papers for which he 
received 75 cents; he sold the papers 
at 3 cents each; how many papers did 
he sell? 

CARD XII. 


1. Mrs. Jones had chickens 
equally divided among 4 mother hens; 
how many chickens did each mother 
hen have? 

2. John had 30 cents; he paid one- 
third of his money for a slate; how 
much did his slate cost? 


CARD XIII. 

1. Our old hen came off her nest 
with a nice brood of chickens; but 
there came a heavy rain storm and 
three-fourths of them were .drowned; 
the old hen then had only 4 chickens; 
how many had she at first? 

. 2. Ernest had 40 cents; he bought 
17 two-cent stamps; how many cents 
had he left? 

CARD XIV. 

1. Anna ate one-half of a pie; Ar- 
bela ate one-fourth of a pie; what 
part of a pie did both eat? 

2. Ray had one-eighth of a pie; 
Roy had four times as much; what 
part of a pie had Roy? 

CARD XV. 

1. Ben bought a knife; the price 
was half a dollar; he gave the mer- 
chant one dollar; how much change 
should he receive? 

2. Mr. Wallis steps 2% feet at each 
step, how many steps will he take in 
walking 100 feet? 

FOURTH YEAR. 
CARD I. 

1. John’s father is 6 feet 2 inches 
tall; Henry’s father is 5 feet 3 inches 
tall; How much taller is John’s father 
than Henry’s? 

2. Emma had a piece of ribbon 21 
inches long; She cut from it pieces 
four inches long; when she had cut 
off four pieces, how many inches had 
she left? 


72 


CARD II. 

1. Arch buys peanuts at 4 cents a 
bag; he sells them at 6 cents a bag; 
how much does he gain on 25 bags? 

2. If Sarah drinks 1 pint of milk 
each day, in 2 weeks she will drink, 
how many quarts of milk? 


CARD III. 

1. Jane lives 8 miles north of the 
school-house; Emma lives 5 miles 
north of Jane’s home; how far is it 
from Emma’s home to the school- 
house? 

2. Three-fourths of the trees ina 
park were oaks; the remainder were 
‘maples; there were twenty-five maples; 
how many trees were in the park? 


ANSWERS. 


THIRD YEAR. 


CARD I. 


1. 28 cents. 2. 28 eggs. 





1 


CARD II. 
23 roses. 2. 37 marbles. 
CARD III. 
34 flowers. 2. 53 eggs. 
CARD IV. 
53 cents. 2. 70 years. 
CARD V. 
8 cents. 2. 20 cents. 
CARD VI. 
4 squares 2. 8 squares. 
CARD VII. 
4 quarts. 2. 14 cents. 
CARD VIII. 
15 marbles. 2. 15. 
CARD IX..- 
16 degrees. 2. 83 degrees. 
CARD X. 
130 trees. 2. “8, 
CARD XI. 
9 trees. 2. 25 papers. 
CARD XII. 
18 chickens. 2. 10 cents. 


CARD XIII. 
16 chickens. 2. 6 cents. 


(CARD XIV. 


34 of a pie. 2. ¥% of apie. 
CARD XV. 

50 cents. 2. 40 steps, 

FOURTH YEAR. 
CARD I. 

9 inches. 2. 5 inches. 
CARD II. 

50 cents. 2. 7 quarts. 
CARD III. 

13 miles. 2. 100 trees. 
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PORTRAIT 
All on THE 21x28 in., Dat 


Portrait of Monroe and Doctrine in large type. 
Mailed for ten centseach, The threa for 25 cents. 
Lincoln Pub. Co., 135 Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 


LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


Fac-Simile of original, size 21x28 inches for framing. 
OF OUR PRESIDENTS 
es of Births, Deaths, etc. 


HE MONROE DOCTRINE 


One of the Most “~~~ 
Disagreeable Duties 

of the Teacher 

» 


is to be obliged to come in close 
@ contact with uncleanly scholars. 
Simply washing with pure 
water will not cleanse you. 

What you need is to use 
¢  Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. It dis- 
> infects, sweetens and cleanses 

as no other toilet soap will do, 
( and it beautifies the complexion. 


} ) 25c a cake at drugstores or mailed for 30c by The ‘ 
)) C. N. Crittenton Co., 11> Fulton St., New York 
» 
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A Beautiful Figure 


Can Be Quickly Acquired by Using 
the Wonderful New 


HYGIENIC FLESH FOOD. 


TRY IT-FREE. 


A real flesh food which nourishes the tissues 
locally, filling out the hollow spaces, smoothing 
over and hiding the bony Paes. and giving 
back the velvety freshness of healthy youth to 
the skin has been sought for centuries and at last 
discovered. If Hygienic Flesh Food will not do 
all that is claimed for it, it costs the user nothing, 
Enough of the food is sent with the free sample 
for two week’s complete trial. 








The 382-p: 
illustrating and giving full instructions 


to sah 4 
fectly plain 
Flesh Food and 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
dential. 


wrapper. Write 





e book sent with the free sample 
contains eight handsome half-tone ———- 
or self- 
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storer and health retainer. 
Way.” 
1562 Broadway, N 


To the man or woman who 
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Sent free on a) Ron TYR 


That They Can be Restored to Health without Drugs. 


The ills peculiar to men and women are almost entirely due to gastric and _ intestinal 
derangements, and are thus surely and permanently removed by the J. Cascad 
The surest sign of our progress along all lines is the increasing stress 
hether for the individual or forsociety asa whole. The distress of men and women 
is almost wholly preventable, and this function of prevention is a most important one in the services 
i! Cascade renders to all humanity. The internal bath taken reguiarly will keep the or- 
in Fins 4 condition to perform their various tasks,—it will keep the machi 
and free from clogs that there is no chance of a breakdown. It will do away with 
those things which are often considered merely “little hitches,” sick and nervous 
kaches, dizziness, faintness, etc., which while bothersome enough in 
cations of more serious trouble. 
ill, no matter how stubborn or chronic his or her 
may have become, nor how many different treatments it may have withstood 
il restore health; and to those who are well it proves of 
incalculable benefit in keeping them in that condition. 
Write for our Rampal “THE WHAT, 


rtant as indi 
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massage and simple rules for breathing exercises 
the chest—all sent for 4cents in per- 
today to Hygienic 
‘oilet Co., Ltd., 406 Ward Block, 
All correspondence confi- 
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SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 





The most popular now »wblished, decidedly the cheapest and un- 


questionably the best. 
Steele’s Rote Songs for —. GenGes. Simple melodies linked to simple words. Ma- 
15 cents per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
aa ery Tielodies meg Manilla Soper, 15 cents per wag Aye $1.65 per dozen. 
. 112 pages, board cover, 50 c 
Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
board cover, 35 cents per copy or $4.20 per dozen. 
, 128 pages. board cover, 30 cents per copy or $3.60 per dozen. 


Terry 
Primary and Calesthenic Son 
Silvery Notes, 64 pages, 
Golden Glees, 190 pages, 
New Century Son 
Victorious 


gs, 70 pages, leatherette cover, 15 cents per co) 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board cover, 80 cents per copy or 


The above are prepaid prices. 


r copy or $6.00 per dozen.. 


y or $1.80 per dozen. 
.60 per dozen. 


Cash must accompany the orders. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The only watch carrying 
a guarantee of satisfactory 
service, is the Ingersoll. 

Naturally people were 
skeptical that a watch at 


$1.00 could be reliable. This guarantee 
protects every purchaser. The watch is 
not only an accurate time-keeper but 
is also durable, handsome and does not 
get out of order aseasily as other watches, 

Ideal for the desk, the business man, ' 

the student and nearly everybody. 
Sold by 50,000 deal- 


ers or sent postpaid 
for one dollar. 


Ask for an INGER J rns 67 Coniand &. NY. city 
SOLL and see that Thar if without misu: 
you get it. keep good 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 

51 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














MANLY BEAUTY 


would be yours were it not for that sickly 
mustache. Cure it with “REVIVO” 
si treatment. Results guaranteed. It 
7 awakens dormant hair follicles and forces 
1 hair to grow. Price, $2.00, d 
Ask for *REVIVO” Booklet. 


Revivo Chemical Co., 
Lock Box Y, Battle Creek. Michigan. 














Craig’s Question Book 


prepares you for an examina- 
tion; aids you to thoroughly 
review any subject; is a con- 
venient help in conducting 
class reviews and examinations. 
Craig’s New Question Book 
will serve you better than any 
other ove book ever published. 
Craig’s is the Prince of all 
Question Books. It is larger, 
better made, more thorough, 
more practical and more reliable than any other 
question book. Over 200,000 teachers have al- 
ready purchased it and testified to its usefulness. 


CONTENTS. 

The book treats comprehensively on the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, Theory and 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Participles and Infinitives, Writ- 
ing, Test Problems, Parliamentary Rules, presenting a total 
of 8,200 Questions each of which is fully answered. 


Price $1.50. Postage 14c. It is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and contains 516 pages. 
SPECIAL RATES. 
Craig’s Question Book 





1. With Normal Instructor three years..........$1.51 

2. With World’s Events three years...........-. 1.51 

3. With Primary Plans one year..........-..-... 1.51 

4. With all three of the above journals one year 2.01 
Enclose 14c extra for postage. 


Agents are wanted to take orders for the 
book together with our publications. 








F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, N. Y, 














Correspondence 


Questions submitted by our subscribers are cheerfully answered 
in this department. It is seldom ble to answer inquiries in 
the next issue after their receipt, though this will be done when 

ble. With our large editions, we have to commence the 
printing of the magazine a full month before its issue. Questions 
will be answered by private letter if they are accompanied by a 
remittance of ten cents. Where a prompt answered is desired, 
this is a better way. 

Address all questions intended for this department to P. 8S. 
HALLOcK, Post Office Box, 157, Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to any other depart- 
ment of business to this address. 


1. A rifle ball shot from the top ofa tall steeple passes through 
@ vertical plank 8 feet from the ground, continues in a straight 
line, and strikes the ground 4 feet beyond the foot of the plank. 
The ground is level; and it is 396 feet from the foot of the 
plank to the foot of the steeple. How high is the steeple? 

2. Two timestwoarefour. Parse “‘times.’’ 3. (a) What body 
or bodies cause an eclipse of the sun? (b) Of the moon? 4. Who 
wrote the following five books ?—Last + of Pompeii; Scottish 
Chiefs;.Romola; The Scarlet Letter; Nicholas Nickleby. 5. 
A horse can eat a certain quantity of in 10 days, a cow 
in 6 days, a sheep in 20 days. The sheep is turned on the : 
at the end of the 5th day the horse is turned on with the sheep ; 
at the end of the 8th day from the first the cow is turned in with 
the horse and sheep. How long does it take all three to eat 
the grass after the cowisturned in? 6. Giveashort biography 
of Frank G. Carpenter. 

HANOVER, W. Va. 


1. Path of ball is hypotenuse of right triangle; 
is also hypotenuse of smaller triangle from the 
point where it leaves the plank 3 ft. above the 
base to the place where it touches the ground 
4 ft. beyond the plank. This smaller hypotenuse 
is therefore the sq. rt. of 32-+42 =5. Therefore 
path from plank is to whole path of ball as 4 ft. 
is to whole distance from foot of tower; or, 4: 
(396 + 4) :: 5: path of ball, and 400X%5+4=— 
500 ft, path of ball. 500*—4002=90000, the sq. 
rt. of which isthe height of towers 300 ft. 2. 
The phrase ‘‘ T'wotimes two’’ is subject of ‘‘are’’; 
‘*times’’ is a noun modified by the adjective 
‘‘two,’’ and is itself a modifier of the second 
‘*two.’’ Asthe latter may be taken as a noun and 
subject of ‘‘are,’’ ‘‘times’’ then becomes an ad- 
jective modifier. In grammar its use determines 
the part of speech; a word used like anoun may 
be called a noun; a noun used like an adjective or 
adverb, becomes an adjective or adverbial modifier. 
3. (a) The moon, passing between earth and sun; 
(b) The earth, passing between moon and sun. 
4. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; Jane Porter; 
George Eliot, Hawthorne; Charles Dickens. 5. 
Horse can eat it in 10 days; eats ;/5 in 1 day; 
similarly, cow eats } in 1 day, sheep x4, in 1 day; 
all eat $5 +3+35—=7$ in lday. At the end of 8 
days sheep has eaten 48,, horse has eaten ;3,, total 
42; remainder to be eaten is }%. Since all eat 
48 in one day, it will take them all 4% of 1 
day to eat remaining 1. 6. Frank George 
Carpenter, journalist and extensive traveler, born 
in Mansfield, Ohio, 1855. Has written very many 
articles in leading American journals and maga- 
zines; is author of Cargenter’s ‘‘Geographical 
Readers.’’ 


1. Of what people was Gundicar leader? 2. When was the 


powder introduced into Europe? 
TRONJEM, MINN. 


1. Gondicaire, or Gundhaaire, was first King 
of Burgundy, born about 385 A. D. He in- 
vaded Germany and established himself with his 
subjects on the Rhine; his army was defeated by 
the Huns under Attila in 436, and he was slain. 
2. In Spain, used by Moors and Christians as early 
as the twelfth century. In the ninth century, 
the Byzantine emperor Leo introduced‘ fire-tubes,’’ 
probably a species of cannon. 


1. Explain the difference between the mathematical north 
pole and the magnetic north pole. 

2. Whichis correct: ‘We girls spent a pleasant evening ;” 
or “Us girls spent a pleasant evening? Parse the correct pro- 
noun, 3. Give the correct use of “rise and raise’ and their 
principal parts. How can we always tell which “= Y a 


1. The former is the northern extremity of 
the earth’s axis. The latter is the point in the 


north polar reigon at which the direction of the 
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Photographic 
Perfection 


is attained by making your negatives on 


ANSCO: 
The New Daylight Load- 
ing Film, 


and your prints on 


CYKO: 
The Paper That Prints at Night. 
ANSCO and CYKO have no Peers in Keeping 


Quality and in Latitude of Exposure 
and Development. 


CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet 
Sent on Application. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 
































SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 

























Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 


To test the merits of the 


‘sNormal Instructor’’ 


: as an advertising medium 
Sa) we offer your choice of 


i These 


4 Two 
Popular : a 

q Styles Postpaid 
For Only to any 


Address. 
(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


faq Holder is made of finest quality hard rubber, 
main four simple parts, fitted with very highest 
| Micrade, large size 14k, gold pen, any flexibility 
Weseadesired—ink feeding device perfect. 


Either Style—Richly Gold Mounted for 
presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week,if you do not 
find it as represented, fully as fine a vaiue as 
you can secure for three times the price in any 
other makes, if not satisfactory in every respect 
return it and we will send you $1.10 for it, the 
additional 10c is for your trouble in writing us, 
and to show our confidence in our 


Tilustration on left is full size of Ladies’ style; 
on right, Gentlemen's style. 


Lay this Instructor Down and Write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent free of charge 
with each Pen. 








ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co.) 


938 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 





Mention Normal Instructor 
When Writing Advertisers. 
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This superb, mercerized, 
eilk finished, black sateen 


we MELBA 









Underskirt 


. has a 12-inch flounce trimmed with 

ee 2-inch bias ruffles, with tailoredstrap- 
ped headings, above which is an ac- 
cordion plaited ruffle put on serpen- 
tinestyle. All seams are tailored. 


Sent on Approval 
SEND US 22 CENTS, the actual cost 
of postage on the skirt, together 
with the accompanying coupon, and 
we will mail youthis superb under- 
skirt of quality for poustaae 
tion. You can take it to any 
— store in yourtown, and if you 
eer) can buy a skirtlike it for fess 
5 A; than $2.00, do not kee 
the skirt. Our price is 
only $1.00 and we do not ask 
you to send us one cent of 
this $1.00 until you are posi- 
tively convinced that our 
price actually saves you half 
the cost of the goods over what you would pay for the same 
identical grade and —_ in any store with which you are 
acquainted. This liberal offer is madesolely tointroduce 
our goods to new customers, and to prove to them by actual 
personal test of eye and hand, that they cansave money by 
ordering their supplies of all descriptions direct from us. 
All you have to do is to fill out the coupon and mail itto us 
with the 22 cents, and the Melba underskirt, described 
above, with our large and handsomely fllustrated catalo 
containing a full and complete line of similar bargains, wi 
besentat once, Do not delay. Order to-day. 


CHICAGO ART CO. 39-50 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
COUPON Lengths 88 to 44 


Length wanted 
CHICAGO ART COMPANY, CHICAGO, 

I enclose 220 for postage. Please mail me one Black Sateon Underskirt 
onapproval. If satisfactory I agree to send you $1.00 by registered letter 
or postal order within 6 days. If unsatisfactory I will notify you at 
once to send postage and I will return the skirt in good condition. 








Name. 














P.O Btate. 


Mr. World and Miss Church-Member 
A Twentieth Century Allegory. 


BY REV. W. S. HARRIS, 


349 Pages. 18 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. Half 
Morocco, $1.50. Full Morocco, $2.00 


Size, 84 in.long,6in.wide,14 in.thick. Weight,1)¢ Ibs. 


This book is a powerful 
Allegory the leading moral 
truths of which are devel- 
oped in the memorable 
aed of Miss Church 

ember upon the Broad 
Highway in company with 
the polite and yet fiendish 
Mr. World. In thislife-like 
ourney the two compan- 
ons come in contact with 
many of Satans up-to-date 
schemes and witness his 
far-extended operations in 
many a wicked realm, 

The book is winning hosts 
of friends wherever it be- 
comes known, and many 
leading menin church and 
state have said that it 
should be in every Amer- 
ican home, Nothing more fascinating, more charm- 
ing, or more ennobling, in all the wide fields of im- 

native literature. 

Fellow Teachers: The book in any binding you 
desire, will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price, or, 
having been agent for the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
TEACHERS WORLD and WORLDS EVENTS for many 

ears I take pleasure in offering you the following 

iberal combination rates with NorMAL INSTRUC- 

TOR-TEACHERS WORLD and WoRLDS EVENTS: 
Either journal three years and Mr. World (cloth) 
for $1.60 postpaid; both journals three years and 
Mr. World a 2.20 postpaid. J. H. Morrow, 
Agt., Ronzerville, Pa. Money O. Office, Way- 
nesboro, Pa. 


Queen Instantaneous Gray Hair Restorer 


8 the only prepara- 
Aj tion in the world 
3s 4- where any shade 
can be made from 
the same package 
in only oneapplica- 
tion and where no 
shampooing is nec- 
essary because the 
hair is left soft and 
naturallooking and 
positively will not 
rub off. Priceonly 
$1.00, sent to any 
part of the United 
States all charges 




























; the manufacturers, 
Emporium, 17 Clinton 


°s Hair 
Guegenheim’s Ha tablished 25 years. 


Ave. South, Rochester, N. Y. 


I HAVE 100 first class tickets to the 

St. Louis Exposition in 1904 to 
give away inthe STATE of NEW YORK. 
All expenses paid from the time you start until 
you return and insurance against accident. If 
you want one write C. E. Morrison, Albany,N. Y 
for full particulars. 


all materials at low 

BASKETRY #e2"Sizmetcon 
lete outfit including 

inst. book “HOW TO DO IT’? mailed for $1.00. 
Art Dept. Binghamton Seed Co., Binghamton, N. Y 































is the correct pronuon subject of the 
verb ‘‘spent;’’ person, number and 
case are evident; gender is feminine 
because referring to ‘‘girls,’’ a noun in 
apposition with ‘‘we’’ and also sub- 
ject of ‘‘spent.’’ 3. ‘‘Rise’’ is an 
irregular, intransitive verb, and should 
not be used with an object, ‘‘raise’’ is 
regular transitive, and should not 
be used without an object. Principal 
parts of first; rise, rose, rising, risen; 
of second raise, raised, raising, 
raised. ‘‘Rise’’ means to move up- 
ward, to take an elevated or right 
position as ‘‘smoke rises,’’ ‘‘we rise 
from our beds.’’ ‘‘Raise’’ means to 
lift up, to cause to grow, etc., as, 
‘‘we raise our hands,’’ ‘‘farmers 
raise oats and corn.’’ (Note: The 
sentences that require diagrams are 
omitted for lack of space.) 


PRICES CUT oy HALF magnetic needle is vertical. 2. ‘‘We’’ 


1. What are the three principles that regulate 
the grammatical union of words in sentence? 

2. What is meant by concord of tenses? 3. If 
a merchant had paid 10 per cent more for his 
stock the profit would have been 10 per cent less; 
what was the gain per cent? 4. Who made the 
first speech to restrict slavery and when? What 
were the results? A TEACHER, Ohio. 


1. One grammarian gives these 
three: ‘‘The concord or agreement of 
subject and verb; the concord of noun 
and adjective, the concord of tenses.’’ 
Three principles are also found in the 
relation of subject -and verb, of verb 
to its complement or its object, and 
of modifiers to the word modified. 2. 
The principal and subordinate tenses 
must not conflict but harmonize with 
each other. For example, ‘‘He said 
that he would go’’ shows concord of 
teuses; ‘‘He said that he will go’’ 
shows lack of concord. ‘This rule is 
often vivlated by use of the perfect 
infinitive after the past tense instead 
of the present; as, ‘‘He hoped to have 
conquered,’’ wrong; ‘‘He hoped to 
conquer,’’ right. 3. Supposed cost is 
110%, or 44 of actual cost, which is 
te. difference in 51, or =}; of supposed 
cost. Since selling price is the same 
in both cases, ;/; represents the differ- 
ence in selling rate, which equals a 
difference uf 10% in profit. There- 
fore 10% is 3; of 110%, the selling 
price. Gain was 10%. (If goods 
had cost 10% more, there would have 
been no gain, but 10% less profit. ) 
4. James Tallmadge, Jr., of New- 
York, who moved to insert a clause in 
the bill for admission of Missouri as a 
state, which should prohibit any fur- 
ther introduction of slaves within its 
domains ; and should grant future 
freedom to children of those already 
there ; date Feb. 13, 1819. Direct re- 
sult; Missouri, Compromise; indirect 
result, the abolition of slavery. 


Received from Tripoli, Iowa, ten cents for solu- 
tion of following, with no name of sender:—A 
speculator gained 30 per cent on $ of his invest- 
ment and lost 5 per cent on remainder; his net 
profits were $720. What would have been his 
profits had he gained 30 per cent on # and lost 5 
per cent on remainder? 

At 30 per cent advance $ of goods 
sell for 2 of 130 per cent, or 78 per 
cent of entire cost, at a loss of 5 per 
cent, remainder sells for 2 of 95 per 
cent or 38 per cent of entire cost; total 
=116 per cent or 16 per cent gain on 


True Stories of Great Americans 





Stories 
That 
Never 
Grow 
Old 


True Stories 
of Great Amer- 
icans is the gen- 
eral title of a 
series of charac- 
ter sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the beacon 
lights of American history. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike 
to young and old. They are designed to teach American history by bi- 
ography. In connection with the life and stories of each character is a 
full account of the great and stirring events in which he had a part. 
Their lives constitute a history of the United States, and no one can 
read the fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a country 
which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the 
leading statesmen of the world. 

At the end of each book a Chronological Table of the events in 
which the subject took part is given. There is also an extensive list 
of Questions for Review and Topics for Special Study. The books 
have been placed in thousands of libraries throughout the land and are 
in use in many of the besc schools of the country as Supplementary 
Readers. 
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The series comprises the following titles: 


Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Fllis 
George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 
John Randolph, by Richard Heath Danby 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed. 


Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath 
John Hancock, by John R. Musick 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell 
John Adams, by Samuel Willard Abraham Lincoln, by Robert D. Sheppard 
Each Volume Printed from Large, Clear Type and Profusely IIlus- 
trated. Bound in Two Styles, Linen Cloth, Price $2.50 Per Set; 
Manilla Covers, Price $1.25 Per Set. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


We want to give an opportunity for every one to see and appreciate 
this valuable set of books; hence our offer to send them to all persons 
who will sign and return to us the blank printed below with 48 cents 
for expressage for the cloth bound, or 30 cents for the paper bound set. 
If the books are satisfactory, you are to pay for them within 30 days, 
either by cash remittance, or by securing subscriptions to our journals 
to the amount of $4,00 for the cloth binding or $2.50 for the paper bind- 
ing. If not satisfactory, advise us within 10 days of receipt of the 
books and we will immediately refund the amount advanced for trans- 
portation and give you shipping instructions. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To all who will remit $2.98 with order, we will send the entire set 
of books, cloth bound, express prepaid, and send NorRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
or WoRLD’s Events three years, or PRIMARY PLANS one year. 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer you may forward one set of True Stories 
of Great Americans .................. Menem binding, to my address. I enclose herewith 
osu bebe sh bblesne eel * cents to prepay transportation on same. Immediately upon receipt of 
the books I agree to examine them and if not satisfactory to notify you to that effect with- 
in ten days, it being understood, in such case, that you are to refund the amount sent for 
transportation and give directions for returning. 

If satisfactory, I agree to pay for them within thirty days by remitting $2.50 if cloth 
binding is ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for your journals— 
NorMAL InsTRUCTOR, and WoORLD’s EVENTS PRIMARY PLANS—to the amount of $4.00 for the 
cloth binding, or $2.00 for the paper binding, remitting the full amount collected for each 
subscription. 


DBD. ois o.cS ha eiiee bald tuciies sheness PE vsn'g s chindy nine 0b00be.6h6 6050400 85 00.90400000:06 0900's 
MME: dc su iccon dss beccepevcee ss TOMO Nabacsesestecesrnaasns ae ecsesese br eeeees 


ORG FET iiss sch cvcescces Cerccccee STATE. ce cscccsccssccesceoces occave 


* For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 30c for paper binding. 











F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest anu most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken 
into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and car- 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the 
best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell ina much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Absorbent. Lozenges to 
all patients suffering from gas in 
stomach and bowels, and tu clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five 
cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent repara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets. ’’ 





We give Watches, Air 
Ganteras,solid 


Guns, 


id and silver 
end 


ee 


im! 
just your name and 
dozen needle pac’ 
them at once, and 


When sold ser us the $1.20 ha Premium ‘List. 


wae re =~ Op rhea Pay choice of premium. 


T BX PRESENT, 
GLOBE NOVELTY C co., “BOK ts 131 GREENVILLE, PA. 
“NOTE: I know the Globe Novelty Co., to be 


perfectly reliable EDITOR” 

FRE 500 “Christmas, New Year, Valentine and 
E. Chromo Cards, Scrap Pictures,etc. YOUR 

NAMEONCARDS. 20 Games and Sample Book of 

GENUINE CARDS, (not trash). Send 4 cts. for post- 

age and packing. Bird Card Works, Montowese,Conn. 


















MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send by mail 
75 pieces latest Songs, Marches, Waltzes, for 25c. 


Money back if not suited. Shaw & Co., Canton, O. 
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whole; hence $720=16 per cent of 
$4,500, the cost. At 30 per cent ad- 
vance, # sell for 2 of 130 per cent, or 
52 per cent; remainder sells for 3 of 
95 per cent, or 57 per cent; total, 109 
per cent, or 9 per cent gain on $4,500 
=$405. Ans. 

‘*A Texas Teacher,’’ who calls at- 
tention to ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ as the 
name of an island near Buzzard’s Bay, 
coast of Mass., will please note still 
another ‘‘No Man’s Land,”’’ so called 
because belonging to no state or terri- 
tory. This is a tract north of the Pan 
Handle’’ of ‘l'exas, to be found on some 
maps marked ‘‘Public Lands,’’ and in 
territorial statistics now included, with 
Cherokee Strip, in Oklahoma Ter. 


Kindly explain why the earth turns on its axis 
36614 times in36544 days. Icannotsolve the cause 
of its turning one more time than the number of 
days. M.M. 


While turning on its axis the earth 
moves forward in its orbit, thus caus- 
ing the sun to appear on the meridian 
a little later each day, and making 
each day about 4 minutes longer than 
the actual time of revolution. This is 
proved by the difference between sider- 
ial time, as measured by the fixed stars, 
and solar time as measured by the 
sun, which in one year amounts to 24 
hours. 

Selected questions:—1. When and in what 
way was Old Ironsides destroyed? 2. What 
takes place every fourth year on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November? 3. 
Frye’s Geography says ‘‘The Esquimos wear shirts 
made out of birdskins.”” Please explain what is 
meant by Birdskins. 4. Please tell one of your 
subscribers the location of Lake Maravi. 5. 
What is King Edward VII.’s name? 6. Tell 
where the Midnight Sun is, the course of it and 
all about it. 7. Give latest pronunciation of 
pianist, peony, adversary, dahlia, bateaux. 8, 
Of whom was it said, ‘‘When the ermine of the 
official robe fell on him it touched nothing less 
spotless than itself?” 

1.‘‘Old Ironsides’’ is preserved as 
a reilc; at latest account was in the 
Boston Navy Yard ; will probably be 
rebuilt for the third time—and used 
as a training ship in the Navy. 2. 
Presidential election in the United 
States. 3. Birdskins are the skins of 
birds. When you have opportunity 
Visit the Natural History Museum in 
New York City, where is a large col- 
lection of Esquimo figures, in native 
Costumes beautifully made of various 
Skins. 4. Not yet found in any large 
atlas of the World. 5. King Ed- 
ward’s name, stripped of all titles, is 
Albert Edward Wettin, as the surname 
of Prince Albert, his father, was Wet- 
tin, derived from Wittikind the Great. 
6. The midnight sun is seen in the 





arctic regions during our summer, in| 
the antarctic at the opposite time of| 
year. When either pole is turned 
toward the sun, as at the summer sol- 
stice, and the whole polar zone is il- 
lumined, places within that zone are 
in continuous sunlight, varying from 
a period of 24 hours at the polar circle 
to six months at the pole, during which | 
time the sun appears to sweep around 
the horizon, never setting, but the 
same at midnight as atnoon. 7. Ac- 
cording to the three standard dictionar- 
ies: plan’ ist; pe’ony; Ad’ versary; 
diih’ lia; bAtdz’. 8. Said of John Jay 
by Daniel Webster. 
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One-Half Dozen Photographs Free. 





‘One-Half Dozen Photographs Free. 


For the first person answering this advertisement from each town, we will make and send abso- 
lutely free, one half dozen Photographs. 

CONDITIONS: Send us, securely acked, to prevent breaking, o- plainly addressed, a good pho- 
tograph, oe name, address, and date of sending on the back. e will promptly make, by our 
Reprogra' rocess, one half dozen duplicates, mount them on our My 50 grade mounts, same size as 
fitustretion | above, and send to you, all charges prepaid, and without one cent of cost. 

This is our plan of introducing this work and our only request is that, if pleased with it, you bring 
it to the attention of your friends and permit us to refer others in your vicinity to you. Our repro- 
ductions are invariably as good as, and frequently better than, the original photograph. 


As only one person in each town can take advantage of this opportunity, you should send in your 
photograph at once—it will be returned with the reproductions uninjured. 


We Lange peg you ina just as your photographer photographed you, and guarantee 
our work to be 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Art Dept. N, Dansville, N. re 


COD LIVER OIL LIKE GANDY 


Everybody knows the value of Cod 
Liver Oil in toning up a run down 
system, in making thin people 
plump and in supplying rich red 
blood. Heretofore the drawback 
has been in finding a pleasant 

; Way of takin it. This has been 
overcome in *s Sweet Honey 
Capsules, made from honey and 
) emerge When held in the mouth 
afew seconds they slip down like 

rape. No disagreeable taste or 
effect. Anybody can take them. 

’ Each capsule contains more Cod 
Liver Oilthan used inatablespoonfulof any 

emulsion. Every drop is worth its weight 
in gold to the human system, of sufferers 
from Consumption and to weak, thin and 
undeveloped men and women. One box of 

20 capsules, containing more pure oil 

than in any large bottle of emulsion, sent 

3 postpaid for $1.00; 6 boxes $5.00. 

Descriptive booklet Free. Address 


KARL DRUC CO. 
Dept. A, 802-4 Walnut St., CINCINNATI, 0, 
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A Special Proposition to Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


WE WANT YOU AS A PARTNER 


In Our Enormous Mail Order Business and 





This Co-Operative plan 
enables us to sell at lower 
prices than all others and 
issue complete catalogues 
of— 


Athletic Goods 
Agricultural Implements 
Baby Carriages 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Sundries 

Boots and Shoes 

Cloaks, Suits and Fars 
Clocks 


Clothing, Ready-to-Wear 
Clothing, [Made-to-Order 
Crockery and Glassware 
Furnishing Goods 
Furniture 

roceries 
Guns and Sporting Goods 
Harness and Saddlery 
Hats and Caps 
eee | 
Houseturnishing Goods 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Lamps 
Millinery 
Mackintoshes and Rain Coats 
Moving Picture Machines 
Musical Instruments 
Optical Goods 
Organs 
Pianos 
Photographic Goods 
Public Entertainment Outfits 
Refrigerators 
Sewing Machines 
Shirts, [en’s and Boys’ 
Stoves and Ranges 
Talking Machines 
Trunks and Satchels 
Vehicles of Every Description 
Underwear 
Watches, Etc, etc, etc. 


Catalogues Now in Pre- 
paration 


Artists’ Materials 
Bakers’ Supplies 

Barbers’ Supplies 
Biacksmith Tools 


Books 

Builders’ Hardware 
Butchers’ Supplies 
Carpets and Curtains 


Zz 
Dairy Supplies 
Drugs 


Dry Goods 

Electrical Goods 
Pishing Tackle 
Furnaces 

Hardware 

Ladies Wearing Apparel 


Miners’ and Prospectors’ 

Outfits 

Notions 

Paints 

Piumbers’ Supplies 

Surgical Instruments 

Stationery 

Tailors’ Trimmings 

Timware 

Tombstones 

Tools of Every Description 





Guarantee you at least 7% on your investment, with addi- 
tional profits of from 15 % to 40 % per year. : 

Guarantee to save you at least 25 % on everything you buy 
from our catalogue, and a special 5 % discount if you be- 
come a shareholder. 

Guarantee to pay you a commission of 5 % on all business 
secured through your influence from your friends and 
neighbors. 


The Best Investment Plan Ever Offered, 
Endorsed to You and Your Friends 


Merchandising is the money-maker of the age. Of all the 
great money-making department stores, The Mail Order 
Department Store is the greatest. Its line comprises every- 
thing from a needle to a threshing machine. Everything the 
people eat, wear and use from the cradle to the grave. Its field 
is not limited by city and suburban limitations, but extends to 
every town of the country and every country on the globe. It 
requires less capital to do an unlimited amount of business than 
any other: mercantile or manufacturing enterprise. Its ex- 
penses—selling or fixed—are less than in any other business. 
It’s a strictly cash business. It has no losses. It does not de- 
pend on seasons or local conditions. It isa ‘‘hard-times’’ 


business. It does not even depend on prosperity. Its profits 
are immense. 


An Investment of Less than $40,000 
Yielded Over a Million Dollars in Cash 


in Less than Six Years in One of the Chicago Mail Order Houses. 


The 
It gives statistics showing 
We 


All this is fully explained in a book which we want to send you free of all charges—on request. 
book gives the complete history and earning power of the mail order business. 
that the famous co-operative stores in England cleared over 40 per cent on the investment last year. 





Investors! 


Consumers! 


You are Invited to Become a 
Partner in this Great Business 


and share in its profits in the exact pro- 
portion of your contribution to the cap- 
ital and the amount of goods you buy, and 
which are bought by all our other cus- 
tomers. 

We have divided the capital into shares 
of. $10.00 each, so that you, even if you 
have but the most modest means, can take 
advantage of this truly wonderful oppor- 
tunity to— 

(1) Invest your money and draw div- 
idends of no less than 7 per cent each and 
every year, with the possibility of earning 
as high as 40 per cent and more on every 
dollar invested. 

2) Buy your goods at the lowest 
prices ever known and get an additional 
discount of 5 per cent (practically all the 
net profit) on everything you buy. 

(3) Make money by co-operating with 
us and get a commission of 5 per ceut on 
all new business you help us to get. 

Our ‘‘book of information’’ fully ex- 
plains all the particulars of our plan and 
we advise you to send for this book and 
read it from cover to cover and become a 
member and co-partner of our society as 
soon as possible, even if you start with but 
a few shares, and thereby obtain the im- 
mense advantages which we offer. 











have reorganized our old-established mail order business under the co-operative system. We want to in- 
terest you (no matter how large or small your capital) and we know you will be deeply interested if you 


let us send you our free book. 
either a shareholder (shares are $10 each), or a customer. 


established, growing and successful business. 


It’s a mine of interesting business information. 
If you become a shareholder, 
you will find your investment the best and safest you have ever made—you buy into an old- 
If you become a customer, it will save © 


It will make you 


a 














‘oys 
Wall Paper 

Woodenware 

In fact a Complete Line of 


General Merchandise 


Write for any of these 
FREE Catalogues 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, First National Co-Operative Society, 
Established 1885, Incorporated 1889, Re-chartered 1903 7 
158 to 168 W. Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


you at least 25 per cent on everything you buy. 


If you are both Shareholder and Customer you can buy from us at 8 

cost. In any event, you will profit by reading the book, and you are under no ob- ° 
ligation whatever—if you send for it. Send for it today. Do it now. Prospectus 
Cash Buyers’ Union, First 


National Co-Operative So- 
ciety, A. 313, 158 to 168 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago: 
$ Gentlemen—Please send your com- 
s&, plete ‘‘Book of Information” and all 
literature pertaining to your co-operative 
mail order business. 











References: First National Bank, Chicago, Depository; Metropolitan Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Registrars; Messrs. Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agency; Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
Mercantile Agencies; any railroad and express company. The publisher of this or any new 


paper or magazine. Any bank or reputable business house in Chicago. Tt is understood that above will be sent me free of charge and 


that I am under no obligations whatsoever to subscribe. 
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Books for the Library 








Red Library Series. 


Untformly Bound in Red Cloth. 

100 titles of the best 12mos ever 
offered at a popular Unie 
form Red Binding. 


at lessthan h: 


books are full 12mo Ie Ce 


Feo y from new 


und in red cloth, wie’ ness rae 


ing in gold and black. 


cheap edition ever offe: 
rs ~— We commend’ this list 


fo those 


good, ge ye 


tial binding for little money. 
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452 Antepeens Tee Fairy Tales 
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454 Adam Bede, 


455 — oan of 
457 Aunt Diana, whe Carey 


4 Averil, 


Rosa N. Care 
60 Black and White, Kipling 
» Doyle 


atl Beyond the — "7 
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463 Christmas Stories Dickens 


Monte C: 


474 Donovan, Edna Lyall 
476 Deerslayer, The, 


477 ade et Maltravers, 


479 English Orphans, 
Egyptian Pri 
Free Lancein 
Felix colt, George 


Flower Fab! 
Firm of dirdieston 
Fortunes of Ni 
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vanhoe, Scott 


506 In the Golden Days, Lyall 


508 Jean 


510 Jo! 
512 
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a Far Land 


First Violin, Jessie Fothergill 
bles, L. M. Alcott 


le 
I, wal dome” 
hair, Hawthorne 
492 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
493 Gulliver’s Travels, eon Swift 
xpectations, 
uy [annering, Seo Seott 
Dick 

enry Esmond Thackera 

Her ‘Second Lo 4 4 


Love, Braeme 
aunty Norseman, Ena Lyall 
Homestead on the 


Berny, Sailor, 
509 J — Eyre, » Charlotte Bs Bronte 
in Parmelee’s 
Koneian Chilingty Balwer-Lstton 


Itis the best 
and a 


number of 
n neat sub- 


rge Eliot 


wer-Lytton 
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Eliot 
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561 Thaddeus of Warsaw, Jane Porter 
562 Tom Brown’s School Days 


red 
568 Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
70 Tour of the World in 80 Days 
671 The Hall Caine 





Fair, Thackeray 
ae 2 Villette, Charlotte Bronte 
680 Water Witch, Cooper 
Publisher’s price: per vol. J 50 
Our price per doz. 1.80—15c. each 
Our price for any 50 vols. 7.00—l4c. each 


Transportation to be paid by pur- 
chaser. Onespecimen copy for ex- 
amination, at dozen rates if 8c. be 
added for mailing. $ 

Always Order by Number. 


Library Series of His- 
tory and Biog- 
raphy. 


42Titles. Guunmental Cleth Bind- 





universally 
pleasant, and the most weeverseny 
—— of all reading. ography 
only true history. 5 Gantgle 


801 | Alerander, the Great, Life of, Ab- 
802 Alfred the Great, Life of, Abbott 





805 Bayard Ta: “. Life of, aw. 

806 Captain John ‘Smith, Life of, W. 
Cfimore Simms 

807 Daniel Boone, Life of, Hartley 


808 Daniel Webster, Life of, Banvard 
809 David Crockett, Life of, An Auto- 


rabeth, nt b Gesenet England,Life 


bi 
810 ia 
o' 

° Washington, Life of, M. 


811 Geor 
L 


Lif 
813 He lo Cortez, Life of, Abbott 


814 Holmes, Life of, Brown 
815 Horatio Nelso n, Admiral, Life of, 
sof 7 Life ot, Mitchelet 


816 A. 

817 John Paul Jones, Life of, Otis 

818 Julius Caesar, Life of, Abbott 

819 Kit Carson, Life of, Burdett 

820 i Life of, — 

822 Lowell of, Bro 

823 Marie A tot ntoinette, Life of, Abbott 

Queen of Scots, Life of, A 


820 Hosses from Old flanse 
es an janse 
521 Pill on the Ploss Eliot 825 ws Career of Napoleon, 
reo! 
823 Nadca Violet, Black 826 Na Nepean 
tas sire Crusade, Rosa N. Carey | 527 Nathan ie ie tear tne 
ve eee ae Cromwell, Life of, 
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pf vee 530 William ‘the Conqueror » Life of, 
535 
881 America, His of, Butterworth 
4 Paul itor, d, Bulwer-Lytton 833 Civil War, erie Cheney 
588 Pirate, The, Scoit 835 India, History of, 
Phanto: m ?R) 836 Mexico. History of, 0 
bal Plain Tales from the ae Plike Kisling 839 Spain, Histo mr g he Harrison 
os Professors Charlotte Bron ps 840 = ‘tory of, Macken- 
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os Rob Roy: Scott 841 Wonder Ts of History, 
inson Crusoe i 
&47 Romola, George Eli 842 Wonderful "Stories of Travel, In 
of Two Corelli gerso 
549 Scottish seem, S Jane Porter Publisher’s Price 1.00 
550 Soldiers Th Our price per dozen 5.04A—42c each 
551 Swiss Family fy Roblasoo, Wyss | Any thirty titles 12, each 
653 Silas Marner station is payable by pur- 
555 ae Ronaa’s Wel, wall aoe, ei men copy, for 1 
Shirley, Bron aminat sent at dozen ra 
60 Tempest and Sunshine, Holmes | if Sedettonmn be added for 
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Home Library 
Series. 





- Uniform Cloth Binding. Gilt Tops. 


handsome 
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America’s crentenk publishing houses 
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1300 Abbott, The, Sir Walter Scots 

1301 Bede, George Eliot 
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1365 Greek Heroes, Kingsley 
1366 Grimm’s Household Tales 
1367 Gulliver’s Travels, Swift 
1368 Guy Mannering, Scott 
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Heart of [idlothian, Scott 
Is/1 Heir of Red Clyfie, Yonge 
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1376 Histor ‘of Civilization in Europe 
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1387 Knight BE 
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1449 Royal Bainbrgh i: Mrs. 5 Olt hant 
1450 he, Hawthorne 
1451 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 
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1454 Seven Lamps of Architecture 
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1475 Thousand [liles Up the Nile 
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1479 dvessuye Island, Stevenson 


1493 Westward Ho, Kin ey 
1494 White Company st yle 
1495 Wide, Wide World, Warner 
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‘cut Very W >li Then 


Publisher’s Price, $1.00 
Our price, perdozen, 4.80—40c. each 
a fifty copies. 20.00—39c. each 
Teaapestes tion payable b ya Ibe 
haser, One fa copy 
conh at a 4c, be added for 
mai 
Alwaye order by number. 





The Harvard Series 
of Poets. 
Comprising 50 
titles, Including 
all tiie popular 
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800 Wordsworth 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








6oc worth of 


books for each dollar collected and remitted to us for subscriptions reported to us at regular subscription rates. Postage on books payable as above. 
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To Normal Instructor Readers 
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earning small salaries where they could earn larger 
ones. Not only that, but they hold uncertain positions. 
They cannot tell when they may be out of work. 
When hard times come to the merchant and the busi- 
ness man, the first expenditure he cuts down on is 
the salaries of the employees, and many, even, are 
thrown out of employment. 

The Correspondence Institute of America 
prepares ambitious men and women for positions, not 
only as ILLUSTRATORS, but as JOURN- 
ALISTS, SHORT STORY WRITERS, 
f ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS and 
MANAGERS, PROOFREADERS, 
& BOOKKEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS, 
OFFICE ASSISTANTS, TYPE- 
WRITERS, ELECTRICIANS and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


E offer to the readers of this publication 

a valuable prize (which requires no cash 

outlay on their part—which cannot be 

said of most other prize offers) if they 

are able to copy this famous drawing, 

which we have reproduced in the center 

of this page. We have given this 

drawing the title of ‘‘FOR WANT OF 

WORK.’’ We offer you this prize be- 

cause we are anxious to come in touch 

immediately with every person, young 

or old, who has a talent for drawing. 
OUR OFFER IS THIS: If your copy 
of this famous drawing is even forty per 
cent as good as the original, we will give 


ERAS 





ae 


ber this: There is no money consider- 
ation whatever about this prize offer; 
anybody and everybody can enter the 
competition. We make this offer be- 
cause we believe there are hun- 
dreds of people who have a talent 

for drawing and do not realize it, 

and we waut an opportunity to 
interest them in this profession. 

We know that we can be of help 

to them in bringing out their 
artistic talent. 

We have a specially-prepared 
system in all branches of Illus- 
trating, which you can learn at 
home during your spare time. We 
believe there are many 
clerks and others who 
ought to be illustrators 
They earn perhaps six 
to ten dollars per week, 
where they should be 
earning twenty-five to 
fifty dollars per week. 
The demand for good 
illustrators is far 
greater than the sup- 
ply. 

Perhaps you are 
wondering why we are 
led to publish a repro- 
duction of our famous 
pen-and-ink drawing, 
‘“FOR WANT OF 
WORK.”’’ 
story. 


We do this because it tells an every-day 
There are too many people today who are 


= 

you, absolutely free, a six months’ VE. oF 
subscription to the American IIlus- (OE. ; 
trator and Home Education, an gQo MY sph, 
illustrated monthly magazine. It is our y~ 
plan to leave the decision to the three yt A : 
Art Editors of the American Illustrator Ya Ty S 
and Home Education. Please remem- 4 es 

’ ‘ \ \ 
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success. 


like 


Take your choice; select a profes- 
sion and make your life a permanent 
You need not give up your 
present employment to do this. You 
can learn a profession with us while you 
are earning. 

‘‘I wish that I were making a salary 


.’’ is a wish 
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“For Want of Work” 


that may be soon fulfilled if you but 
make a start. 
be to act, not to dream. 
a course of instruction by mail, 
and we will aid you as we have 
aided others. 


Let your motto 
Take 





Do You Want Our Book? 


We want everyone who 
reads this advertisement 
to send for a copy of our 
book, entitled ‘‘Struggles 
With the World,’’ edited 
by President Alt. F. Clark, 
and illustrated by famous 
pen and ink artists. You 
cannot well read it without 
being benefited in your 
life work. This book we 
send free. It isnot a very 
large book but it is full of 
practical suggestions. It 
may be the means of ad- 
vancing you to fame and 
fortune. When writing, 
we would suggest that 
you mention the course 
which most interests you, 
and we will send you 


some valuable information pertaining thereto 
Be sure and address us like this: 


mn Correspondence Institute gf America 


Box 659, SCRANTON, PA. 
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